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From  the  North  British  Reriew. 


DR.  CHALIMERS 


[The  following  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  age,  whose  recent  decease  has  made  an  irreparable  breach 
in  the  world  of  letters  as  well  as  in  the  sphere  to  which  he 
more  particularly  belonged,  will  strike  the  reader  as  an  ex 
ccedingly  brilliant  and  beautiful  literary  production.  It  is 
probably  from  the  pen  of  Kev.  Dr.  Hanna,  of  Sterling,  the 
editor  of  the  North  British  Review,  and  son-in-law  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  article. 

A  lively  but  rambling  article  on  Or.  Chalmers  appears  also 
in  Fraser’s  Magaaine,  embracing  lunch  of  the  same  ground 
more  splendidly  occupied  by  this  article.  It  contains,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  anecdotes  characteristic  of  the  man,  which  are 
new ;  we  have  added  them  to  the  article  from  the  Review.  £o.] 

I 

To  these  powerful  and  affectionate  tributes 
we  would  gladly  refer  our  readers,  and  our¬ 
selves  keep  silence.  By  and  by  the  grief 
and  panic  so  lately  felt  in  our  Northern  Cap¬ 
ital  will  subside  into  historic  veneration,  and 
legitimate  Biography  will  bring  to  light  the 
details  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  interior  and  most 
instructive  life.  And  then  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  most  admiring  and  indebted  friends 
to  sketch  his  character  with  a  pen  that  does 
not  falter  and  an  eye  that  does  not  fill.  He 
was  too  closely  connected  with  this  Review, 
and  it  owes  him  too  much  to  permit  his  de¬ 
cease  to  pass  without  the  earliest  record ; 
but  so  close  was  that  connexion  and  so  great 
were  these  obligations  that  our  readers  will 
not  wonder  if  the  earliest  notice  is  but  | 
short.  1 
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Thomas  Chalmers  was  bom  at  An- 
struther,in  Fife,  on  the  17th  of  March,1780, 
and  was  early  sent  to  study  at  St.  Andrew’s 
University.  From  traditions  still  plentiful 
in  the  North,  his  college  career  must  have 
been  distinguished  by  some  of  his  subse¬ 
quent  peculiarities — energy,  good  humor, 
companionableness,  and  ascendency  over 
others.  And  it  was  then  that  his  passion 
for  the  physical  sciences  was  first  developed. 
He  studied  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
some  branches  of  natural  history  with  more 
than  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  with  such 
success  that  besides  assisting  his  own  pro¬ 
fessor  he  made  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
mathematical  chair  in  Edinburgh.  For 
these  early  pursuits  he  never  lost  a  linger¬ 
ing  taste,  and  in  the  summer  holidays  of 
his  mellow  age  it  was  his  delight  to  give 
lectures  to  youthful  audiences  on  electricity 
and  the  laws  of  chemical  combination.  His 
attainments  in  these  fields  of  knowledge 
were  not  those  of  a  mere  amateur ;  but  in 
earlier  life  had  all  the  system  and  security 
of  an  accomplished  philosopher.  And  i 
though  for  some  years  they  engrossed  him 
too  much,  they  afterwards  helped  him 
amazingly.  Mathematics  especially  gave 
him  the  power  of  severe  and  continuous 
thinking  ;  and  enabled  him,  unseduced  by 
a  salient  fancy,  to  follow  each  recondite 
speculation  to  its  curious  landing-place,  and 
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each  high  argument  to  its  topmost  strong¬ 
hold.  And  whilst  this  stern  discipline 
gave  a  stability  to  his  judgment  and  a 
steadiness  to  his  intellect,  such  as  few  men 
of  exuberant  imagination  have  ever  enjoyed, 
the  facts  and  laws  of  the  natural  sciences 
furnished  that  imagination  with  its  appro¬ 
priate  wealth.  They  supplied  the  imagery 
often  gorgeous  and  awgust,  sometimes  bril¬ 
liant  and  dazzling,  by  which  in  after  days 
he  made  familiar  truths  grander  or  clearer 
than  they  had  ever  been  before  ;  and,  linked 
together  by  a  genius  mighty  in  analogies, 
they  formed  a  rope-ladder  by  which  he 
scaled  pinnacles  of  dazzling  elevation,  and 
told  down  to  wondering  listeners  the  new 
panorama  which  stretched  around  him. 
Consecrated  and  Christianized,  his  youth¬ 
ful  science  reappeared  and  was  laid  on  the 
altar  of  religion  in  the  Astronomical  Dis¬ 
courses  and  Natural  Theology. 

The  first  place  where  he  exercised  his 
ministry  was  Cavers,  in  the  South  of  Scot¬ 
land,  where  he  was  helper  to  the  aged  min¬ 
ister.  It  was  here  that  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Charters  of  Wilton — a  minis¬ 
ter  remarkable  for  this, that  he  did  not  preach 
anything  which  he  did  not  understand. 
He  <iid  not  fully  understand  the  Gospel, 
and  he  did  not  fully  preach  it ;  but  those 
moral  truths  and  personal  duties  which  he 
did  comprehend,  he  enforced  with  a  down- 
rightness,  a  simplicity  and  minuteness 
which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  To 
latest  existence  Dr.  Chalmers  retained  a 
profound  respect  for  the  practical  wisdom 
and  lively  sense  of  this  Scottish  Epictetus ; 
and  though  it  is  -comparing  the  greater  witli 
the  less,  these  who  have  heard  him  in  his 
more  familiar  sermons — discoursing  the 
matter  with  a  village  audience,  or  breaking 
it  down  to  the  unlettered  hearers  of  the 
West  Port  or  the  Dean — were  just  listening 
to  old  Charters  of  Wilton,  revived  in  a 
more  affectionate  and  evangelical  version. 

In  May,  1803,  he  was  settled  in  the  rural 
parish  of  Kilmany.  This  was  to  his  heart’s 
content.  It  brought  him  back  to  his  native 
county.  It  gave  him  an  abundance  of  lei¬ 
sure.  It  brought  him  near  the  manse  ©f 
Flisk,  and  beside  a  congenial  and  distin¬ 
guished  naturalist.  It  was  the  country, 
with  the  clear  stars  above  and  the  glorious 
hills  around  him ;  and  it  allowed  him  to 
wander  all  day  long,  hammer  in  hand  and 
botanical  box  on  Ms  shoulders,  chipping 
the  rocks,  and  ransacking  the  glens,  and  cul¬ 
tivating  a  kindly  acquaintance  with  the  out¬ 
landish  peasantry.  But  all  this  while, 


though  a  minister,  he  was  ignorant  of  es¬ 
sential  Christianity.  There  was  in  nature 
much  that  pleased  his  taste,  and  he  knew 
very  well  the  quickened  step  and  the  glis¬ 
tening  eye  of  the  eagle  collector,  as  he 
pounces  on  some  rare  crystal  or  quaint  and 
novel  flower.  But  as  yet  no  Bible  text  had 
made  his  bosom  flutter,  and  he  had  not  hid¬ 
den  in  his  heart  sayings  which  he  had  de¬ 
tected  with  delight  and  treasured  up  like 
pearls.  And  though  his  nature  was  genial 
and  benevolent — though  he  had  his  chosen 
friends  and  longed  to  elevate  his  parish¬ 
ioners  to  a  higher  level  of  mtelligence,  and 
domestic  comfort,  and  virtuous  enjoyment — 
he  had  not  diseovered  any  Being  possessed 
of  such  paramount  claims  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  attractions  as  to  make  it  end  enough  to 
live  and  labor  for  His  sake.  But  that  dis¬ 
covery  he  made  while  writing  for  an  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  an  article  on  Christianity.  The 
death  of  a  relation  is  said  to  have  saddened 
his  mind  into  more  than  usual  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  and  whilst  engaged  in  the  researches 
whieh  his  task  demanded,  the  scheme  of 
God  was  manifested  to  his  astonished  under¬ 
standing,  and  the  Son  of  God  was  revealed 
to  his  admiring  and  adoring  affections.  The 
Godhead  embodied  in  the  person  and  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  the  remark¬ 
able  arrangement  for  the  removal  and  anni¬ 
hilation  of  sin,  a  gratuitous  pardon  as  the 
germ  of  piety  and  the  secret  of  spiritual 
peaee — these  truths  flung  a  brightness  over 
his  field  of  view,  and  accumulated  in  won¬ 
der  and  endearment  around  the  Redeemer’s 
person.  He  found  himself  in  sudden  pos¬ 
session  of  an  instrument  potent  to  touch, 
and,  in  certain  circumstances,  omnipotent 
to  transform  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  exult¬ 
ed  to  discover  a  Friend  all-worthy  and  di¬ 
vine,  to  whom  he  might  dedicate  his  every 
faculty,  and  in  serving  whom  he  would 
most  effectually  subserve  the  widest  .good 
of  man.  And  ignorant  of  their  peculiar 
phraseology,  almost  ignorant  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  by  the  direct  door  of  the  Bible  itself 
he  landed  on  the  theology  of  the  Reformers 
and  the  Puritans ;  and  ere  ever  he  was 
aware,  his  quickened  and  concentrated  fa¬ 
culties  were  intent  on  reviving  and  enno¬ 
bling  the  old  Evangelism. 

The  heroism  with  which  he  avowed  his 
change,  and  the  fervor  with  which  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  newly-discovered  Gospel,  made 
a  mighty  stir  in  the  quiet  country  arqund 
Kilmany ;  and  at  last  the  renown  of  this 
upland  Boanerges  began  to  spread  over  Scot¬ 
land,  till  in  1815  the  Town  Council  of  Glas- 
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gow  invited  him  to  come  and  be  the  minis- ' 
ter  of  their  Tron  Church  and  parish.  He 
came,  and  in  that  city  for  eight  years  sus¬ 
tained  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  argu¬ 
ments  and  overpowering  appeals  in  behalf 
of  vital  godliness  which  devotion  has  ever 
kindled  or  eloquence  ever  launched  into  the 
flaming  atmosphere  of  human  thought.  And 
though  the  burning  words  and  meteor  fan¬ 
cies  were  to  many  no  more  than  a  spectacle 
— the  crash  and  sparkle  of  an  illumination 
which  exploded  weekly  and  lit  up  the  Tron 
Church  into  a  dome  of  colored  fire — they 
were  designed  by  their  author  and  they  told 
like  a  weekly  bombardment.  Into  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  aristocratic  hauteur  and  commer¬ 
cial  self-sufiiciency — into  the  airy  battle¬ 
ments  of  elegant  morality  and  irreligious 
respectability  they  sent  showering  the 
junipers  of  hot  conviction  ;  and  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  consciences  were  mighty  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strong-holds.  And  though 
the  effort  was  awful — though  in  each  parox¬ 
ysmal  climax,  as  his  aim  pointed  more  and 
yet  more  loftily,  he  poured  forth  his  very  soul 
for  the  Gospel,  and  love  to  men,  and  zeal 
for  God  now  mingled  with  his  being,  and 
formed  his  temperament,  his  genius,  and  his 
passion — though  he  himself  was  his  own 
artillery,  and  in  these  self-consuming  ser¬ 
mons  was  rapidly  blazing  away  that  holo¬ 
caust — himself — the  effort  was  sublimely 
successful.  In  the  cold  philosophy  of  the 
Eastern  capital  and  the  coarse  earthliness 
of  the  Western  a  breach  was  effected,  and 
in  its  Bible  dimensions  and  its  sovereign 
insignia  the  Gospel  triumphant  went 
through.  Though  the  labors  of  Love  and 
Balfour  had  been  blessed  to  the  winning  of 
many,  it  was  not  till  in  the  might  of  com¬ 
manding  intellect  and  consecrated  reason 
Chalmers  came  up — it  was  not  till  then 
that  the  citadel  yielded,  and  evangelical 
doctrine  effected  its  lodgment  in  the  medi¬ 
tative  and  active  mind  of  modern  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  whatever  other  influences  may 
have  worked  together,  it  was  then  and  there 
that  the  battle  of  a  vitalized  Christianity 
was  fought  and  won.  Patrons  converted  or 
overawed,  evangelical  majorities  in  Synods 
and  Assemblies,  Church  of  Scotland  Mis¬ 
sions,  the  two  hundred  additional  chapels, 
the  Disruption,  the  Free  Church,  an  earnest 
ministry  and  a  liberal  laity,  are  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  this  good  soldier,  and  the  splendid 
results  of  that  Glasgow  campaign. 

From  that  high  service,  worn,  but  not 
weary,  he  was  fain  to  seek  relief  in  an  aca¬ 
demic  retreat.  Again  his  native  county 


offered  an  asylum,  and  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  and  its  chair  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy,  he  spent  five  years  of  calmer  but 
not  inglorious  toil.  Omitting  that  psycho- 
logy,  which  in  Scottish  Colleges  is  the  great 
staple  of  moral  philosophy  lectures,  with 
his  characteristic  intentness  he  advanced  di¬ 
rect  to  those  prime  questions  which  affect 
man  as  a  responsible  being,  and  instead  of 
dried  specimens  from  ancient  cabinets,  in¬ 
stead  of  those  smoked  and  dusty  virtues 
which  have  lain  about  since  the  time  of 
Socrates  and  Seneca — instead  of  withered 
maxims  from  a  pagan  text-book,  he  took 
ais  code  of  morals  fresh  from  Heaven^  sta¬ 
tute-book.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
into  his  system  of  morality  he  flung  all  his 
heart  and  soul.  He  threw  in  himself — but 
he  threw  something  better — he  threw  the 
Gospel,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  Northern 
University  was  taught  an  evangelized  ethics 
— a  system  with  a  motive  as  well  as  a  rule — 
a  system  instinct  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
buoyant  with  noble  purposes.  And  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  his  crowded  class-room 
— caught  up  by  enthusiastic  and  admiring 
listeners  the  contagion  spread  ;  and  as  they 
passed  from  before  his  chair,  the  ^lite  of 
Scottish  youth,  Urquhart,  Duff,  and  Adam, 
issued  forth  on  the  world,  awake  to  the 
chief  end  of  man,  and  sworn  to  life-long 
labors  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Too  often 
a  school  for  sceptics — when  Chalmers  was 
professor,  the  ethic  class  became  a  mission 
college — the  citadel  of  living  faith,  and  the 
metropolis  of  active  philanthropy ;  and 
whilst  every  intellect  expanded  to  the  vast¬ 
ness  and  grandeur  of  his  views,  every  sus¬ 
ceptible  spirit  carried  away  a  holy  and  gene¬ 
rous  impulse  from  his  own  noble  and  trans- 
fusive  nature. 

And  then  they  took  him  to  Edinburgh 
College,  and  made  him  Professor  of  Theo¬ 
logy.  In  the  old  established  times  this 
was  the  top  of  the  pyramid — the  highest 
post  which  Presbyterian  Scotland  knew — 
and  like  Newton  to  the  mathematic  chair  in 
Cambridge,  his  pre-eminent  fitness  bore 
Chalmers  into  the  Edinburgh  chair  of  di¬ 
vinity.  And  perhaps  that  Faculty  never 
owned  such  a  combination  as  the  colleagues, 
Welsh  and  Ghalmers.  Alike  men  of  piety 
— alike  men  of  lofty  integrity,  and  in  their 
public  career  distinguished  by  immaculate 
purity — the  genius  and  talents  of  the  one 
were  a  supplement  to  those  of  the  other. 
Popular  and  impassioned — a  declaimer  in 
the.  desk,  and  often  causing  his  class-room 
to  ring  again  with  the  fine  phrensy  of  his 
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eloquence,  Chalmers  was  the  man  of  power. 
Academic  and  reserved — adhering  stead¬ 
fastly  to  the  severe  succession  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  handling  them  earnestly  but 
calmly — Welsh  was  the  man  of  system. 
Ideal  and  impetuO'US,  the  one  beheld  the 
truth  enlbodied  in  some  glorious  fancy,  and 
as  the  best  and  briefest  argument  tore  the 
curtain  and  bade  you  look  and  see.  Con¬ 
templative  and  cairtious,  the  other  was  con¬ 
stantly  rejecting  the  illustrations  which 
pass  for  arguments,  and  putting  the  staff  of 
his  remorsedess  lo<ric  throufrh  the  illusions 
of  poetry  when  substituted  for  the  deduc¬ 
tions  of  reason  or  the  statements  of  history. 
Sanguine  and  strenuous,  the  ‘one  was  im¬ 
patient  of  doubts  and  delays  ;  and  if  rea¬ 
soning  failed  had  recourse  to  rhetoric  ;  if 
the  regular  passage-boat  refused  his  de¬ 
spatches,  he  at  once  bound  them  to  a  rocket 
and  sent  them  right  over  the  river.  Patient 
and  acute,  the  other  was  willing  to  wait, 
and  was  confident  that  truth,  if  understood, 
must  sooner  or  later  win  the  day.  Ardent 
and  generous,  the  panegyric  of  the  one  was 
an  inspiring  cordial ;  -sigilant  and  faithful, 
the  criticism  of  the  other  was  a  timely 
caveat.  A  man  of  might,  the  one  sought 
to  deposit  great  principles,  and  was  himself 
the  example  of  great  exploits.  A  man  of 
method,  the  other  was  minute  in  his  direc¬ 
tions,  and  painstaking  in  his  lessons,  and 
frequent  in  his  rehearsals  and  reviews.  The 
one  was  the  man  of  grandeur  ;  the  other 
the  man  of  gi  ace.  The  one  was  the  vol¬ 
cano  ;  the  other  was  the  verdure  on  its  side. 
The  one  was  the  burning  light ;  the  other 
the  ground  glass  which  made  it  softer  sbine. 
Kach  had  his  own  tint  and  magnitude ;  but 
the  two  close-united  made  a  double  star, 
which  looked  like  one ;  and  now  that  they 
have  set  together,  who  will  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  rising  of  such  another  ? 

For  thirty  years  it  had  been  the  great 
labor  of  Dr.  Chalmers  tO' popularize  the 
Scottish  Fstablishment.  A  religion  truly 
national,  enthroned  in  the  highest  places, 
and  a  beatific  inmate  in  the  humblest  homes 
— a  Church  which  all  the  people  loved,  and 
which  provided  for  them  all — a  Church 
with  a  king  for  its  nursing  father,  and  a 
nation  for  its  members — this  was  the  splen¬ 
did  vision  which  he  had  once  seen  in  Isaiah, 
and  longed  to  behold  in  Scotland.  It  was 
to  this  that  the  herculean  exertions  of  the 
pastor,  and  anon  the  professor,  tended.  By 
his  great  ascendency  he  converted  the  popu- 
'lous  and  plebeian  parish  of  St.  John’s  into 
an  isolated  district — with  an  elder  and  a 


deacon  to  every  family,  and  a  Sabbath 
school  for  every  child — and  had  well-nigh 
banished  pauperism  from  within  its  borders. 
And  though  it  stood  a  reproachful  oasis, 
only  shaming  the  wastes  around  it,  his  hope 
and  prayer  had  been  that  its  order  and 
beauty  would  have  said  to  other  ministers 
and  sessions.  Go  ye  and  do  likewise.  And 
then  the  whole  drift  of  his  prelections  was 
to  send  his  students  forth  upon  the  country 
ardent  evangelists  and  affectionate  pastors 
—indoctrinated  with  his  own  extensive 
plans,  and  inflamed  with  his  own  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes.  And  then,  when  for  suc¬ 
cessive  years  he  crusaded  the  country,  beg¬ 
ging  from  the  rich  200  churches  for  the 
poor,  and  went  up  to  London  to  lecture  on 
the  establishment  and  extension  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches,  it  was  still  the  same  golden 
future — a  Church  national  but  Christian, 
endowed  but  independent,  established  but 
free — which  inspirited  his  efforts,  and  awoke 
from  beneath. their  ashes  the  fires  of  earlier 
days.  And  when  at  last  the  delusion  of  a 
century  was  dissolved — when  the  courts  of 
law  changed  their  own  mind  and  revoked 
the  liberty  of  the  Scottish  Church — much 
as  he  loved  its  old  establishment — much  as 
he  loved  his  Edinburgh  professorship,  and 
much  more  as  he  loved  his  200  churches — 
with  a  single  movement  of  his  pen  he  sign¬ 
ed  them  all  away.  He  had  reached  his 
grand  climacteric,  and  many  thought  that, 
smitten  down  by  the  shock,  his  grey  hairs 
would  descend  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It 
was  time  for  him  “  to  break  his  mighty 
heart  and  die.”  But  they  little  knew  the 
man.  They  forgot  that  spirit  which,  like 
the  trodden  palm,  had  so  often  sprung  erect 
and  stalwart  from  a  crushing  overthrow. 
VVe  saw  him  that  November.  We  saw  him 
in  its  Convocation — the  sublimest  aspect 
in  which  we  ever  saw  the  noble  man.  The 
ship  was  fast  aground,  and  as  they  looked 
over  the  bulwarks,  through  the  mist  and  the 
breakers,  all  on  beard  seemed  anxious  and 
sad.  Never  had  they  felt  prouder  of  their 
old  first-rate,  and  never  had  she  ploughed 
a  braver  path  than  when — contrary  to  all 
the  markings  in  the  chart,  and  all  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  former  voyages — she  dashed  on 
this  fatal  bar.  The  stoutest  were  dismayed, 
and  many  talked  of  taking  to  the  fragments, 
and,  one  by  one,  trying  for  the  nearest 
shore ;  when  calmer  because  of  the  tur¬ 
moil,  and  with  the  exultation  of  one  who 
saw  safety  ahead,  the  voice  of  this  daunt¬ 
less  veteran  was  heard  propounding  his  con¬ 
fident  scheme.  Cheered  by  his  assurance, 
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and  inspired  by  bis  example,  they  set  to  consistency  in  his  even  mien,  and  the  peace 
work,  and  that  dreary  winter  was  spent  in  of  God  in  his  cheerful  countenanco.  His 
constructing  a  vessel  with  a  lighter  draught  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  force  abated.  On 
and  a  simpler  rigging,  but  large  enough  to  the  14th  of  May  we  passed  our  last  morn- 
carry  every  true-hearted  man  who  ever  trod  iog  with  him.  it  was  his  first  visit  to  Lon- 
the  old  ship’s  timbers.  Never  did  he  work  don  after  the  Hanover  Scjuare  Ovation,  nine 
more  blithely,  and  never  was  there  more  of  years  ago.  But  there  were  now  no  coronets 
athletic  ardor  in  his  looks  than  during  the  nor  mitres  at  the  door.  Besides  one  or  two 
six  months  that  this  ark  was  a-building —  of  his  own  family,  J.  D.  Morell,  Baptist 
though  every  stroke  of  the  mallet  told  of  Noel,  and  Isaac  Taylor  were  his  guests, 
blighted  hopes  and  defeated  toil,  and  the  And  he  was  happy.  There  was  neither  the 
unknown  sea  before  him.  And  when  the  exhaustion  of  past  excitement  nor  the 
signal-psalm  announced  the  new  vessel  pressure  of  future  engagements  and  anx- 
launched,  and  leaving  the  old  galley  high  ieties  in  his  look.  It  was  a  serene  and 
and  dry  on  the  breakers,  the  banner  un-  restful  morning,  and  little  else  than  earnest 
furled,  and  showed  the  covenanting  blue  kindness  looked  through  the  summer  of  41^ 
still  spotless,  and  the  symbolic  bush  still  eyes.  The  day  before,  he  had  given  his 
burning,  few  will  forget  the  renovation  of  evidence  before  the  JSites’  Committee  of 
his  youth,  and  the  joyful  omen  of  his  shin-  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  reminded 
ing  countenance.  It  was  not  only  the  that,  according  to  the  days  of  the  week,  it 
rapture  of  his  prayers,  but  the  radiance  of  was  twenty  years  that  day  since  he  had 
his  spirit  which  repeated  “  God  is  our  opened  Edward  Irving’s  church,  most  of  the 
Refuge.”*  It  is  something  heart-stirring  conversation  reverted  to  his  early  friend, 
to  see  the  old  soldier  take  the  field,  or  the  There  was  a  mildness  in  his  tone  and  a 
old  trader  exerting  every  energy  to  retrieve  sweetness  in  his  manner,  and  we  could  now 
his  shattered  fortunes ;  but  far  the  finest  almost  fancy  a  halo  round  his  head  which 
spectacle  of  the  moulting  eagle  was  Chal-  might  have  warned  us  of  what  was  coming, 
mers  with  his  hoary  locks  beginning  life  He  preached  all  the  Sabbaths  of  his  sojourn 
anew.  But  indeed  he  was  not  old.  They  in  England,  willingly  and  powerfully,  and 
who  can  fill  their  veins  with  every  hopeful,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  May  he  was  again 
healthful  thing  around  them — those  who  at  home.  That  evening  he  is  said  to  have 
can  imbibe  the  sunshine  of  the  future,  and  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  thought  his 
transfuse  life  from  realities  not  come  as  yet  public  work  completed.  He  had  seen  the 
— their  blood  need  never  freeze.  And  his  Disruption  students  through  the  four  years 
bosom  heaved  with  all  the  newness  of  the  of  their  course.  He  had  seen  the  Susten- 
Church’s  life  and  all  the  bigness  of  the  tation  Fund  organized.  He  had  been  to 
Church’s  plans.  And,  best  of  all,  those  Parliament  and  borne  his  testimony  ih  high 
who  wait  upon  the  Lord  are  always  young,  places.  To-morrow  he  would  give  in  the 
This  was  the  reason  why,  on  the  morning  College  Report  to  the  Free  Assembly  ;  and 
of  that  Exodus,  he  did  not  totter  forth  after  that  he  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
from  the  old  Establishment  a  blank  and  tire  and  devote  to  the  West  Port  poor  his 
palsy-stricken  man  ;  but  with  flashing  eye  remaining  days.  He  was  willing  to  decrease, 
snatched  up  his  palraer-statF,  and  as  he  and  close  his  career  as  a  city  missionary, 
stamped  it  on  the  ground  all  Scotland  shook,  But  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  take  the 
and  answered  with  a  deep  God-speed  to  lower  room,  the*  Master  said,  “Come  up 
the  giant  gone  on  pilgrimage.  hither,”  and  took  him  up  beside  himself. 

From  that  period  till  he  finished  his  Next  morning  all  that  met  the  gaze  of  love 
course,  there  was  no  fatigue  in  his  spirit  was  the  lifeless  form — in  stately  repose  on 
and  no  hesitation  in  his  gait.  Relieved  the  pillow,  as  one  who  beheld  it  said,  “  a 
from  hollow  plaudits  and  from  hampering  brow  not  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  sons  of 
patronage,  far  ahead  of  the  sycophants  who  men.”  Like  his  friends,  Thomson,  M‘Crie, 
used  to  raise  the  worldly  dust  around  him,  W  elsh,  and  Abercrombie,  that  stout  heart 
and  surrounded  by  men  in  whose  sincerity  which  had  worked  so  hard  and  swelled  with 
and  intelligent  sympathy  his  spirit  was  re-  so  many  vast  emotions,  had  gently  yielded, 
freshed,  and  in  whose  wisdom  and  affection  and  to  his  ransomed  spirit  opened  heaven’s 
he  confided  and  rejoiced,  he  advanced  along  nearest  portal. 

his  brightening  path,  with  uprightness  and  He  possessed  in  highest  measure  that 

*  The  psalm  with  which  the  Free  As.sembly  diyinest  faculty  of  spirit,  the  power  of  cre- 
opened.  ’  ating  its  own  world  ;  but  it  was  not  a  poet 
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creating  worlds  to  look  at :  it  was  the  re- 

o 

former  and  philanthropist  in  haste  to  people 
and  possess  them.  His  was  the  working 
earnestness  which  is  impatient  till  its  con¬ 
ceptions  are  realities  and  its  hopes  em¬ 
bodied  in  results.  For  example,  he  took 
his  idea  of  Christianity,  not  from  hooks, 
nor  from  its  living  specimens  :  for  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  books  is  often  trite,  and  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  living  men  is  often  arrogant  and 
vulgar  ;  but  he  took  his  type  of  Christianity 
from  its  Divine  Original — benignant,  ma¬ 
jestic,  and  God-like  as  he  found  it  in  the 
Bible — and  gave  this  refined  and  lofty  idea 
perpetual  presidency  in  his  congenial  Ima¬ 
gination.  And  what  sort  of  place  was  that } 
Why,  it  was  quite  peculiar.  It  was  not 
like  Jeremy  Taylor’s — a  fairy  grotto  where 
you  looked  up  through  the  woodbine  ceil¬ 
ing  and  saw  the  sky  with  its  moonlit  clouds 
and  the  angels  moving  among  them  ;  or 
listed  the  far-otf  waterfall  now  dying  like 
an  old-world  melody,  or  swelling  power¬ 
fully  like  a  prophecy  when  the  end  is  near. 
Nor  was  it  like  Foster’s — a  donjon  on  a 
frowning  steep — where  the  moat  was  black, 
and  the  winds  were  cold,  and  the  sounds 
were  not  of  earth,  and  iron  gauntlets  clanged 
on  the  deaf  unheeding  door.  Nor  was  it 
his  favorite  Cowper’s — a  cottage  with  its 
summer  joy,  where  the  swallow  nestled  in 
the  eaves  and  the  leveret  sported  on  the 
floor — where  the  sunbeam  kissed  the  open 
Bible,  and  Homer  lay  below  the  table  till 
the  morning  hymn  was  sung.  Nor  was  it 
the  Imagination  of  his  dear  companion, 
Edward  Irving — a  mountain-sanctuary  at 
even-tide,  where  the  spirits  of  his  sainted 
sires  would  come  to  him,  and  martyr  tunes 
begin  to  float  through  the  duskier  aisles, 
and  giant  worthies  enter  from  the  mossy 
graves  and  fill  with  reverend  mien  the 
ancient  pews.  More  real  than  the  first — 
more  happy  than  the  second — more  lordly 
than  the  third,  it  was  more  modern  and  more 
lightsome  than  the  last.  -  It  was  a  mansion 
airy,  vast,  and  elegant — an  open  country 
all  round  it,  and  sunshine  all  through  it — 
not  crowded  with  curiosities  nor  strewed 
with  trinkets  and  toys — but  massy  in  its 
proportions  and  stately  in  its  ornaments — 
the  lofty  dwelling  of  a  princely  mind.  And 
into  this  imagination  its  happy  owner  took 
the  Gospel  and  enshrined  and  enthroned  it. 
That  Gospel  was  soon  the  better  Genius  of 
the  place.  It  gave  the  aspect  of  broad 
welcome  and  bright  expectation  to  its 
threshold.  It  shed  a  rose-tint  on  its  mar¬ 
ble  and  breathed  the  air  of  heaven  through 


its  halls.  And  like  an  Alhambra  with  a 
seraph  for  its  occupant,  it  looked  forth  from 
the  lattice  brighter  than  the  noon  that 
looked  in.  Yes,  it  was  no  common  home 
which  the  Gospel  found  when  it  first  con¬ 
secrated  that  lofty  mind  ;  and  it  was  no 
common  day  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
when  that  spirit  first  felt  the  dignity  and 
gladness  of  this  celestial  inmate.  Powers 
and  resources  were  devoted  to  its  service — 
not  needed  by  that  Gospel,  but  much  need¬ 
ed  by  Gospel-rejecting  man.  And,  not  to 
specify  the  successive  offerings  laid  at  its 
feet  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  as  well  as 
grateful  of  devotees,  we  would  mention  his 
Parochial  Sermons,  and  his  Astronomical 
Discourses.  In  the  one  we  have  the  Gos¬ 
pel  made  so  palpable  that  the  simplest  and 
slowest  hardly  can  miss  it ;  in  the  other 
we  find  it  made  so  majestic  that  the  most 
intel  lectual  and  learned  cannot  but  admire 
it.  In  the  one  we  have  Christianity  brought 
down  to  the  common  affairs  of  life ;  in  the 
other  we  have  it  exalted  above  the  heavens. 
In  the  one  we  see  the  Gospel  in  its  world- 
ward  direction,  and  starting  from  the  cradle 
at  Bethlehem,  follow  it  to  the  school  and 
the  fireside  and  the  dying  bed  ;  in  the  other 
we  view  it  in  its  God-ward  direction,  and 
following  its  fiery  chariot  far  beyond  the 
galaxy,  lose  it  in  the  light  inaccessible.  In 
the  one  we  have  existence  evangelized  ;  in 
the  other  we  have  the  Gospel  glorified. 
The  one  is  the  primer  of  Christianity  ;  the 
other  is  its  epic. 

But  it  was  not  in  mere  sermons  that 
I  his  imagination  burned  and  shone.  His 
schemes  of  beneficence — his  plans  for  the 
regeneration  of  his  country  took  their  vast¬ 
ness  and  freshness  from  the  idealism 
of  a  creative  mind.  At  first  sight  they  had 
all  the  look  .of  a  romance — impossible, 
transcendental,  and  unreal.  And  had  the 
inventive  talent  been  his  only  faculty,  they 
would  have  continued  romantic  projects 
and  nothing  more  ;  a  new  Atlantis,  a  happy 
valley,  or  a  fairy-land.  And  if  he  had 
been  like  most  men  of  poetic  mood,  he 
would  have  deprecated  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  his  gorgeous  abstractions  to  dull  ac¬ 
tualities.  But  Chalmers  was  never  haunted 
by  this  fear.  He  had  no  fear  of  carnalizing 
his  conceptions,  but  longed  to  see  them 
clothed  in  flesh  and  blood.  He  had  no 
tenderness  for  his  day-dreams,  but  would 
rather  see  them  melt  away,  and  leave  in 
their  place  a  waking  world  as  good  and 
lovely  as  themselves.  Vivid  as  was  his 
fancy,  his  working  faculty  was  no  less  vehe- 
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ment ;  and  his  constructive  instinct  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  set  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
idea  of  an  institution  or  an  effort  had  once 
fairly  filled  his  soul.  And  these  exertions 
he  made  with  an  intensity  as  irresistible  as 
it  was  contagious.  Like  the  statesman  who, 
in  the  union  of  a  large  philosophy  and  a 
gorgeous  fancy,  was  his  parallel* — he 
might  have  divided  his  active  career  into 
successive  “  fits,”  or  “  manias,” — a  preach¬ 
ing  fit,  a  pastoral  fit,  a  fit  of  Church-re¬ 
forming,  a  fit.  of  Church-extending.  And 
such  transforming  po.ssessions  were  these 
fits — so  completely  did  they  change  his 
whole  nature  into  the  image  of  the  object 
at  which  he  aimed,  that  the  Apostle’s 
words,  “  this  one  thing  I  do,”  he  might 
have  altered  to,  “  this  one  thing  I  am.” 
There  was  no  division  of  his  strength — no 
diversion  of  his  mind ;  but  with  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  mighty  powers  which  made  the 
spectacle  sublime,  he  moved  to  the  onset 
with  lip  compressed  and  massy  tread,  and 
victory  foreseen  in  the  glance  of  his  eagle 
eye.  And  like  all  men  of  overmastering 
energy — like  all  men  of  clear  conception 
and  valiant  purpose — like  Nelson  and  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  others  born  to  be  commanders 
-—over  and  above  the  assurance  given  by 
his  frequent  success,  there  was  a  spell  in 
his  audacity — a  fascination  in  his  sanguine 
chivalry.  Many  were  drawn  after  him, 
carried  helpless  captives  by  his  force  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  though,  at  first,  many  felt  that 
it  required  some  faith  to  follow  him,  like 
the  great  genius  of  modern  warfare,  expe¬ 
rience  showed  that  for  moral  as  well  as 
military  conquests,  there  may  be  the  deep¬ 
est  wisdom  in  dazzling  projects,  and  rapid 
movements  and  reckless  daring.  It  was  j 
owing  to  the  width  of  his  field,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  future,  and,  above  all,  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  faith,  that  he  was  the  most  ven¬ 
turesome  of  philanthropists,  and  also  the 
most  victorious.  The  width  of  his  field — 
for  if  he  was  operating  on  St.  John’s  he 
had  his  eye  to  Scotland — if  he  was  making 
an  effort  on  his  own  establishment,  he  had 
an  eye  to  Christendom.  And  the  extent  of 
his  future— for  every  man  who  is  greater 
than  his  coevals  is  a  vaticination  of  some 
age  to  come — and,  with  Chalmers,  the 
struggle  was  to  speed  this  generation  on, 
and  bring  it  abreast  of  that  wiser  and 
holier  epoch  of  which  he  himself  was  the 
precocious  denizen.  And  the  greatness  of 

his  faith — for  he  believed  that  whatever  is 

* 

*  Edmund  Burke, 


scriptural  is  politic.  He  believed  that 
whatever  is  in  the  Bible  will  yet  be  in  the 
world.  And  he  believed  that  all  things  are 
coming  which  God  has  promised,  and  that 
all  things  are  practicable  which  God  bids- 
us  perform. 

But  we  shall  misrepresent  the  man,  unr 
less  the  prime  feature  in  our  memory’s 
picture  be  his  wondrous  goodness.  It  was 
not  so  much  fa  his  capacious  intellect,  or 
his  soaring  fancy,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
fellows,  as  m  his  mighty  heart.  Big  to- 
begin  with,  the  Gospel  made  it  expand  till 
it  took  in  the  human  family.  “  Good¬ 
will  to  man”  was  the  inscription  on  his 
serene  and  benignant  countenance ;  and  if 
at  times  the  shadow  of  some  inward  anxiety 
darkened  it,  or  the  cloud  of  a  momentary 
displeasure  lowered  over  it,  all  that  was 
needful  to  brighten  it  into  its  wonted  be¬ 
nignity  was  the  sight  of  something  human. 
Deeply  Impressed  with  our  nature’s  wrong 
estate — a  firm  and  sorrowful  believer  in  its 
depravity  and  dc.<«perate  wickedne.ss — the 
sadness  of  his  creed  gave  nothing  bitter  to 
his  spirit  and  nothing  sombre  to  his  bear¬ 
ing.  Like  Him  who, best  knew  what  was 
in  man,  but  who  was  so  bent  on  making^ 
him  better,  tha-t  the  kindness  of  his  errand 
counteracted  the  keenness  of  his  intuition, 
and  filled  his  mouth  with  gracious  words — 
there  was  so  much  Inherent  warmth  in  his 
temperament,  and  so  much  of  heaven-im¬ 
parted  kindness  in  his  Christianity,  that 
love  to  man  was  his  vital  air,  and  good  of¬ 
fices  to  man  his  daily  bread.  And  hovr 
was  his  ruling  passion — how  was  his  philan¬ 
thropy  displayed  }  Not  In  phrases  of  ecs¬ 
tatic  fondness — for  though  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  he  was  also  a  Scotchman — in  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  softer  feelings  sequestered, 
proud,  and  shy — and,  except  the  “  my  dear 
sir,”  of  friendly  talk,  and  the  cordial  shake 
of  eager  recognition,  he  was  saving  of  the 
commonplace  expressions  of  endearment, 
and  did  not  depreciate  friendship’s  currency 
by  too  lavish  employment  of  its  smaller 
coin.  He  must  have  been  a  special  friend 
to  whom  he  subscribed  himself  as  anything 
more  addicted  than  “  Your’s  very  truly.” 
Nor  did  his  warmth  come  out  in  tears  of 
tenderness,  and  the  usual  utterances  of 
wounded  feeling ;  for  in  these  he  was  not  so 
profuse  and  prompt  as  many.  How  did  it 
appear  }  On  a  wintry  day,  how  do  we 
know  that  the  hidden  stove  is  lit,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  frost  on  the  panes  is  thawing, 
and  life  is  tingling  back  into  our  dead  fin¬ 
gers  and  leaden  feet  1  And  it  was  by  the 
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glow  that  spread  around  wherever  Dr. 
Chalmers  entered, — by  the  gaiety  which 
sparkled  in  every  eye  and  the  happiness 
which  bounded  in  every  breast, — by  the 
mellow  temperature  to  which  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  suddenly  ascended, — it  was  by  this 
that  you  recognised  your  nearness  to  a  fo¬ 
cus  of  philanthropy.  How  did  it  appear  f 
How  do  we  know  that  that  huge  Newfound¬ 
land,  pacing  leisurely  about  the  lawn,  has 
a  propensity  for  saving  drowning  people, 
but  just  because  the  moment  yon  playing 
child  capsizes  into  the  garden  pond,  he 
plunges  after,  and  lands  him  dripping  on 
the  gravel }  And  it  was  by  the  instinctive 
bound  with  which  he  sprang  to  the  relief 
of  misery, — the  importunity  with  which, 
despite  his  population  and  his  pauper  theo¬ 
ries,  he  entreated  for  such  emergencies  as 
the  Highland  distress,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  he  relieved  the  successive  cases 
of  poverty  and  woe  that  came  to  his  private 
oar  and  eye, — it  was  because  wherever  grief 
or  suffering  was,  there  was  Dr.  Chalmers, 
that  you  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  sympa¬ 
thies.  But  you  might  know  it  in  other 
ways.  Read  the  five-and-twenty  volumes 
of  his  works,  and  say  what  arc  they  but  a 
magazine  of  generous  thoughts  for  the  ele¬ 
vation,  and  genial  thoughts  for  the  comfort 
of  mankind  ?  What  are  they  but  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  pleadings  with  power  on  the  behalf 
of  weakness ;  with  opulence  on  .the  behalf 
of  penury ;  with  Christian  intelligence  on 
the  behalf  of  outcast  ignorance  and  home¬ 
grown  paganism  t — What  are  they  but  a 
series  of  the  most  skilful  prescriptions  for 
moral  misery, — a  good  and  wise  physician’s 
legacy  to  a  disordered  world,  which  he 
dearly  loved  and  did  his  best  to  heal }  And 
what  was  the  succession  of  his  services  du¬ 
ring  the  last  thirty  years  For  what, 
short  of  God’s  glory,  but  the  good  of  man, 
was  he  spending  his  intellect,  his  ascend¬ 
ency  over  others,  his  constitution,  and  his 
time.^  We  have  spoken  of  his  colossal 
strength  and  his  flaming  energy ;  and  the 
idea  we  now  retain  of  his  life-long  career  is 
just  an  engine  of  highest  pressure  pursuing 
the  iron  path  of  an  inflexible  philanthropy,  | 
and  speeding  to  the  terminus  of  a  happier 
clime  a  lengthy  train,  of  the  poor,  the  halt, 
the  blind  ;  and  we  pity  those  who,  in  the 
shriek,  the  hurry,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
transit — the  momentary  warmth  and  passing 
indignation  of  the  man,  forget  the  matchless 
prowess  of  the  Christian,  and  the  splendid 
purpose  of  his  living  sacrifice.  And  yet 
our  wonder  is,  that  with  such  a  weight  upon 


his  thoughts,  and  such  a  work  on  his  hands, 
he  found  so  much  time  for  specific  kind¬ 
ness,  and  took  such  care  to  rule  his  spirit. 
Like  the  apostle  on  whom  devolved  the 
care  of  all  the  churches,  but  who  in  one 
letter  sends  messages  to  or  from  six-and- 
thirty  friends,  there  was  no  favor  so  little, 
and  no  friond  so  obscure,  that  he  ever  for¬ 
got  him.  If,  in  a  moment  of  ab.scnco,  he 
omitted  some  wonted  civility,  or,  by  an 
untimely  interruption,  was  betrayed  into  a 
word  of  shar])ness,  he  showed  an  excessive 
anxiety  to  redress  the  wrong,  and  heal  the 
unwilling  wound.  And  glorious  as  it  was' 
to  see  him  on  the  Parnassus  of  some  tran- 
scendant  inspiration,  or  rather  on  the 
Pisgah  of  some  sacred  and  enraptured 
survey,  it  was  more  delightful  to  behold 
him  in  self-unconscious  lowliness — still 
great,  but  forgetful  of  his  greatness — by 
the  hearth  of  some  quiet  neighbor,  or  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  or  among 
friends  who  did  not  make  an  open  show  of 
him,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart 
bringing  forth  nothing  but  good  things. 
With  all  the  puissant  combativeness  and 
intellectual  prowess  essential  to  such  a  lofty 
reason,  it  was  lovely  to  see  the  gentle  play 
of  the  lion-hearted  man.  With  all  his  op¬ 
timism — his  longings  after  a  higher  scale  of 
piety,  and  a  nobler  style  of  Christianity,  it 
was  beautiful  to  see  how  contented  he  was 
j  with  every  friend  as  he  is,'  and  with  what 
magnetic  alertness  all  that  was  Christian 
in  himself  darted  forth  to  all  that  was 
Christian  in  a  brother.  And  above  all, 
with  his  wholesale  beneficence,  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  his  labors,  the  extent  of  his  re¬ 
gards,  and  the  vastness  of  his  projects,  it 
was  instructive  to  see  his  affections  so  ten¬ 
der,  his  friendships  so  firm,  and  his  kind 
ofiices  so  thoughtful  and  untiring. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  theologian 
who  approached  a  given  text  with  less  ap¬ 
pearance  of  system  or  pre-conception.  No 
passage  wore  to  him  a  suspicious  or  preca¬ 
rious  look,  and  instead  of  handling  it  un¬ 
easily,  as  if  it  were  some  deadly  thing,  he 
took  it  up  securely  and  frankly,  and  dealt 
with  it  in  all  the  confidence  of  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding.  Some  Scripture  interpreters 
have  no  system.  To  them  all  texts  are 
isolated,  and  none  interprets  Qnother.  And 
the  system  of  others  is  too  scanty.  It  is 
not  co-extensivc  with  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  It  interprets  some  passages,  but 
leaves  others  unexplained.  In  the  highest 
sense,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  systematic.  He 
justly  assumed  that  a  revelation  from  God 
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must  be  pervaded  by  some  continuous  servant  in  ^allowing  him  such  a  completed 
truth  ;  and  that  a  clue  to  its  general  mean-  work  and  finished  course.  Many  a  great 
ing  must  be  sought  in  some  ultimate  fact,  man  has  had  a  good  thing  in  his  heart ;  a 
some  self-consistent  and  all  reconciling  temple,  or  some  august  undertaking ;  but  it 
principle.  To  him  the  Gospel  was  a  Re-  was  still  in  his  heart  when  he  died.  And 
VELATioN  of  Righteousness  ;  and  Man’s  many  more  have  just  put  to  their  hand, 
Need  and  God’s  Gift  were  the  simple  ele-  when  death  struck  them  down,  and  a  state¬ 
ments  into  which  his  theology  resolved  it-  ly  fragment  is  all  their  monument.  But 
self.  In  the  various  forms  of  man’s  vacuity  there  is  a  sublime  and  affecting  conclusive- 
and  God’s  fulness,  man’s  blindness  and  the  ness  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  What 
Spirit’s  enlightening,  the  carnal  enmity  and  more  could  the  Church  or  the  world  have 
the  supplanting  power  of  a  new  affection,  asked  from  him  ?  It  will  take  the  Church 
the  hollowness  of  a  morality  without  godli-  a  generation  to  learn  all  that  he  has  taught 
ness,  and  the  purifying  influence  of  the  it,  and  the  world  a  century  to  reach  that 
Christian  faith,  these  primary  truths  were  point  from  which  he  was  translated.  And 
constantly  re-appearing ;  and  just  because  yet  he  has  left  all  his  meaning  clear,  and 
his  first  principles  were  so  few,  they  suited  all  his  plans  complete.  And  all  that  com- 
every  case,  and  because  his  system  was  so  pleted  work  is  of  the  best  kind ;  all  gold 
simple,  he  felt  it  perfectly  secure.  Instead  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  To  activity 
of  forcing  locks,  he  had  found  the  master-  and  enterprise  he  has  read  a  new  lesson, 
key,  and  went  freely  out  and  in.  And  in  To  disinterested  but  foreseen  goodness  he 
this  we  believe  that  he  was  right.  From  has  supplied  a  new  motive.  To  philan- 
want  of  spirituality,  from  want  of  study  or  thropy  he  has  given  new  impulse,  and  to 
capacity,  we  may  fail  to  catch  it ;  but  there  the  pulpit  new  inspiration.  And  whilst  he 
is  a  Scriptural  unity.  So  far  as  the  Bible  has  added  another  to  the  short  catalogue  of 
is  a  record,  its  main  fact  is  me ;  so  far  as  this  world’s  great  men,  he  has  gone  up 
it  is  a  revelation,  its  chief  doctrine  is  one ;  another  and  a  majestic  on-looker  to  the 
so  far  as  it  is  the  mind  of  God  exhibited  to  Clould  of  Witnesses, 
fallen  man,  its  prevailing  tone  and  feeling 
are  one.  And  having  in  comprehension  of 
mind  ascertained,  and  in  simplicity  of  faith 
accepted  this  unity — the  revealed  truth  and 

the  Scriptural  temperament,  Dr.  Chalmers  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  DR.  CHAL- 
walked  at  liberty.  It  was  his  systematic  MERS 

strength  which  gave  him  textual  freedom  ; 

and  if  for  one  forenoon  he  would  dilate  on  [From  Fraser’g  Magazine.^ 

a  single  duty  till  it  seemed  to  expand  into 

the  whole  of  man,  or  on  one  doctrine  till  it  In  1805  Chalmers  exchanged  his  office  of 
bulked  into  a  Bible,  it  was  only  a  portion  I  mathematical  teacher  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
of  the  grand  scheme  passing  under  the  I  which  aflforded  him  employment  for  only 
evangelic  microscope.  It  was  the  lamp  of!  six  months  in  the  year,  for  that  of  assistant, 
the  one  cardinal  truth  lighting  up  a  parti-  or  as  in  England  it  would  be  called,  curate, 
cular  topic.  And  those  who,  on  the  other  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Cavers,  in 
hand,  objected  to  his  preaching  as  not  suffi-  Roxburghshire.  But  this  charge  he  held 
ciently  evangelical,  were  only  less  evangeli-  only  for  a  very  short  time.  In  1803  he 
cal  than  he.  With  many  the  Gospel  is  a  was  brought  back  to  his  native  county  of 
tenet ;  with  Dr.  Chalmers  the  Gospel  was  a  Fife,  and  to  the  near  neighborhood  of  St. 
pervasion.  The  sermons  of  Dr.  Chalmers  Andrew’s,  being  appointed  to  the  rural 
were  not  stuck  over  with  quoted  texts,  but  living  of  Kilmany,  on  the  presentation  of 
every  paragraph  had  its  Scriptural  season-  the  Masters  of  the  United  College,  one  of 
ing.  His  whole  being  held  the  Gospel  in  whom.  Dr.  Adamson,  the  Professor  of  Civil 
solution,  and  beyond  most  text-reciters,  it  History,  was,  we  believe,  his  near  relation, 
was  his  anxiety  to  saturate  with  its  purest  He  was  at  this  time  about  three-and-twenty. 
truth  ethical  philosophy  and  political  He  did  not  yet  think  it  necessary,  how- 
economy,  daily  life  and  personal  conduct,  ever,  in  his  new  position  to  relinquish  his 
as  well  as  retired  meditation  and  Sabbath-  old  studies  and  pursuits.  It  was  after  he 
day  religion.  became  minister  of  Kilmany  that  he  reap- 

We  would  only,  in  conclusion,  com-  peared  at  St.  Andrew’s  as  a  lecturer  on 
memorate  the  Lord’s  great  goodness  to  his  Chemistry.  He  must,  we  suppose,  have 
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been,  like  Bishop  Watson,  self-taught  in 
this  branch.  Botany,  conchology,  and 
other  departments  of  natural  science,  are  also 
said  to  have  come  in  at  this  date  for  their 
share  of  his  attention.  But  while  he  grati¬ 
fied  his  curiosity  and  amused*  his  leisure 
with  these  lighter  studies,  it  was  to  Mathe¬ 
matics,  as  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  and 
to  the  noblest  of  its  conquests.  Astronomy, 
that  he  continued  chiefly  to  devote  himself. 
It.  was  a  question  connected  with  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  mathematical  science  that  prompted 
his  first  resort  to  the  press,  and  that  first 
made  the  public  generally  aware  of  his  ex¬ 
istence. 

Even  in  Scotland,  we  fear  that  the  great 
Leslie  case,  which,  in  the  year  1805,  made 
the  land  ring  for  many  months  from  side  to 
side,  has  to  a  new  generation  faded  into  a 
very  dim  and  vague  tradition.  A  vacancy 
having  happened  in  the  chair  of  mathema¬ 
tics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  after  a 
crowd  of  candidates  (among  whom  Chal¬ 
mers  himself  was  one)  had  come  forward 
in  the  first  instance,  two  were  selected  and 
pitted  against  each  other  by  opposite  fac¬ 
tions, — Dr.  Macknight,  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  city,  by  the  clergy  ;  Mr.  (after¬ 
wards  Sir  John)  Leslie,  by  those  whom,  for 
brevity’s  sake,  we  may  designate  the  philo¬ 
sophers.  The  appointment  lay  with  the 
magistrates  of  the  city,  but  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  (or  ecclesiastical  court,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  neigh¬ 
borhood)  claimed  what  they  called  the 
right  of  avisandum,  equivalent  in  effect  to  a 
veto  upon  the  nomination,  only  that  it  was 
not  absolute,  but  required  to  bo  support¬ 
ed  by  at  least  some  show  of  reasonable  ob¬ 
jection.  The  objection  which  they  started 
to  the  appointment  of  Leslie  was  that,  in  a 
note  to  his  late  work  on  Heat,  he  had 
praised  David  Hume’s  doctrine  of  Causation, 
which  showed,  they  said,  that  he  must  ei¬ 
ther  be  a  deist  or  an  atheist.  Leslie  and 
his  friends  on  their  side,  protested  obstre¬ 
perously  that  he  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  We  believe  that  even  in  the  church 
the  opposition  was  generally  regarded  as 
unfair  ;  that  the  strong  feeling  upon  this 
subject  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  clergy  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  neighborhood  ;  and  that 
the  impression  among  their  brethren 
throughout  the  country,  who  had  not  the 
same  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  was, 
that,  whatever  might  be  Mr.  Leslie’s  er¬ 
rors  upon  the  general  question,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  of  cause  and  eflFect  the  misstate¬ 
ment  was  with  the  other  party,  the  real 


cause  or  motive  of  the  attempt  to  keep  him 
out  being  pretty  evidently  something  con¬ 
siderably  diflFerent  from  the  one  professed. 
This  would  seem  to  be  shown  by  the  final 
result  of  the  contest  in  the  church  courts, 
when,  after  having  been  victoribus  first  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  in 
the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  the 
opponents  of  Leslie’s  election  were  defeat¬ 
ed  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  by  a  majority  of  ninety-six  votes  to 
eighty-four.  This  was  in  the  end  of  May. 
It  was  now  that  Chalmers  came  forward. 
Among  the  publications  which  the  contro¬ 
versy  had  called  forth,  the  most  remarkable 
was  a  pamphlet  by  Dugald  Stewart,  enti¬ 
tled,  A  Short  Statement  of  some  Important 
Facts,  &c.,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
clerical  party  were  attacked  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  vehemence  and  bitterness,  and  in 
which  was  also  printed  a  Letter  in  the 
same  strain,  which  had  been  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Playfair.  Playfair,  who  had  him¬ 
self,  by  the  by,  been  originally  a  country 
clergyman,  here  argued  that,  as  there  are 
some  studies  which  unite  readily,  and  mu¬ 
tually  assist  one  another,  so  there  are  some 
that  do  not  readily  accord,  and  are  not 
easily  pursued,  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that 
the  duties  and  habits  of  a  Scottish  clergy¬ 
man  appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  any 
proper  cultivation  of  the  mathematical  sci¬ 
ences.  The  fact  upon  which  he  principally 
rested  in  support  of  this  conclusion  was, 
that  the  whole  Church  of  Scotland  at  that 
moment  afforded  but  one  example  (Dr. 
Small,  of  Dundee)  of  a  man  known  to  the 
public  as  the  author  even  of  a  single  me¬ 
moir  in  any  of  these  sciences.  “  From 
whence  can  this  proceed,  my  lord,”  asked 
Playfair,  “  but  from  a  certain  degree  of  in¬ 
consistency  between  those  sciences  and  the 
studies  to  which  clergymen  are  naturally 
led  by  their  profession  Taking  fire  at 
what  he  regarded  as  a  denunciation  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  whole  order,  Chalmers  forth¬ 
with  hurled  back  his  indignant  protest  in  a 
pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages,  bearing  the 
title  of  Observations  on  a  Passage  in  Mr. 
Playfair's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  relative  to  the  Mathematical 
Pretensions  of  the  Scottish-  Clergy.  Cupar- 
Fife;  Printed  and  sold  by  R.  Tullis. 
1805.  This  first  of  Chalmers’s  many  pub¬ 
lications  has  never  been  reprinted,  and  has 
long  been  extremely  rare  ;  but  it  is,  in  all 
respects,  one  of  his  most  characteristic  per¬ 
formances,  expressing  the  man  to  the  life, 
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both  as  he  then  was  and  as  he  always  con¬ 
tinued  essentially  to  be,  notwithstanding 
much  after-growth  and  development  both 
of  his  moral  and  of  his  intellectual  nature. 
At  this  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  he 
was  a  young  man  of  only  five-and-twenty, 
fresh  from  college,  and  with  all  his  views 
and  habits  of  thought  rather  those  of 
the  solitary  student  than  of  one  much 
conversant  with  the  world.  But  al¬ 
though  his  faculties  were  still  comparatively 
both  unexercised  and  unfinished,  and  his 
mental  constitution  altogether  in  a  very 
crude  and  imperfect  state,  we  have  here  in 
this  early  pamphlet  all  the  elements  of  what 
he  afterwards  became.  The  very  style, 
though  juvenile  and  fleshy,  is  radically  the 
same  with  that  of  his  maturer  years.  It 
has  the  same  ring  and  the  same  outward 
fashion,  though  it  came  afterwards  to  acquire 
far  more  both  of  force  and  character.  The 
Observations y  however,  are  especially  cu¬ 
rious  for  the  evidence  which  they  afford  of 
the  as  yet  unawakened  state  of  his  mind 
upon  the  great  subject  which  was  chiefly  to 
occupy  him  throughout  nearly  all  the  sub¬ 
sequent  portion  of  his  life  : — 

“  The  author  of  this  pamphlet,”  Chalmers  here 
writes,  with  the  honesty  and  intrepidity  which 
were  part  of  his  beinpj, — “  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  can  assert,  from  what  to  him  is  the 
highest  of  all  authority,  the  authority  of  his  oWn 
ex])erience,  that,  after  the  satisfactory  discharge  of 
his  parish  duties,  a  minister  may  enjoy  live  days 
in  the  week  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  any  science  in  which  his  taste  may 
dispose  him  to  engage.  In  as  far,  then,  as  the 
command  of  time  is  concerned,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  a  situation  in  the  country  more  favorable 
to  the  free  and  uninterrupted  exercises  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  Mr.  Playfair  may  smile  contempt 
when  I  say  that  a  clergyman  is  more  favorably 
situated  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  ma¬ 
thematics  than  a  mathematical  professor.  For 
one  half  of  the  year  the  professor  has  three  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  to  attend  to,  and  we  apprehend  that 
the  fatigues  and  the  preparations  of  teaching  will 
be  found  to  leave  little  time  and  less  energy  for 
those  higher  exercises  of  his  mind  which  are 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  his  information,  and  to 
raise  him  above  the  level  of  his  present  acquire¬ 
ments.  A  minister  has  five  days  in  the  week  for 
his  own  free  and  independent  exertions.” 

And  then  he  expatiates  for  a  couple  of  pa¬ 
ges  more  upon  the  “  almost  no  consumption 
of  intellectual  effort  ”  which  there  is  in  the 
peculiar  employments  of  a  parish  minister. 

.  Twenty  years  after  this  we  chanced  to  be 
present  in  the  General  Assembly,  at  the 
close  of  a  warm  and  protracted  debate,  in 
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which  Dr.  Chalmers,  then  in  the  height  of 
his  celebrity  and  influence  as  the  great 
pulpit  orator  of  the  day,  had  taken  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  part,  when  a  member  on  the 
opposite  side  of  ^he  house  took  occasion  to 
twit  him  in  coarse  terms  with  the  change 
his  sentiments  had  undergone  since  the 
commencement  of  his  preaching  and  pam¬ 
phleteering  career,  when  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  his  creed  upon  the  subject  of  cle¬ 
rical  duty  in  the  terms  quoted  above ; 
amounting,  in  effect,  to  a  declaration  that 
a  clergyman  had  nothing  to  do  except  to 
write  his  sermon  on  the  Saturday  and  de¬ 
liver  it  on  the  Sunday.  We  will  avail 
ourselves  of  an  account  which  we  gave  of 
this  scene,  no  matter  where,  when  our  re¬ 
collection  of  it  was  fresh  : — 

“  The  unmannerly  and  unfeeling  attack  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  crowded  house  and  overflowing  gal¬ 
leries  to  whom  it  was  addressed  with  a  general 
murmur  of  indignation;  and  every  eye  was  in¬ 
stantly  turned  upon  its  object,  who  sat  with  un¬ 
moved  countenance  until  his  opponent  had  con¬ 
cluded  his  harangue.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished 
he  rose ;  and,  for  a  few  moments,  the  silence  of 
intense  expectation  suspended  the  gazing  audience. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  we  should  remark,  is  not  eminent 
as  an  extemporaneous  speaker ;  the  ornate  and  an¬ 
tithetic  style  of  his  oratory  forbids  a  fluency, 
which  is  only  compatible  with  a  less  ambitious 
diction;  and  all  his  more  brilliant  addresses  ac¬ 
cordingly  are  prepared  with  great  care  and  elabo¬ 
ration.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  we  dare  say 
some  of  his  friends,  con.sidering  the  extreme  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  position,  and  how  suddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly  he  had  been  attacked,  awaited  his 
coming  defence  with  some  apprehension.  But 
never  shall  we  forget  the  instant  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  triumph  of  that  reply.  He  acknowledged,  in 
the  amplest  terms,  the  justice  of  the  rebuke  that 
had  been  administered  to  him,  and  expressed  his 
joy  that  the  hour  had  come  when  an  opportunity 
was  given  him  of  thus  publicly  confessing  how 
wrong — how  outrageously  wrong — had  been  the 
estimate  he  had  formed,  in  those  bygone  days,  of 
the  littleness  of  time  and  the  magnitude  of  eterni¬ 
ty.  It  was  humbly,  yet  proudly  spoken  ;  for  the 
speaker  felt,  w'hile  the  words  fell  from  his  lips, 
tlmt  he  was  acquitting  himself  nobly,  and  lifting 
himself  to  an  immeasurable  height,  even  while 
thus  assuming  the  tone  and  attitude  of  sorrow  and 
self-condemnation,  above  his  humiliated  assailant. 
VVe  never  witnessed  any  effect  of  eloquence  like 
that  produced  by  those  few  solemn  sentences,  thus 
firmly  and  dignifiedly  pronounced,  in  circum¬ 
stances  that  would  have  covered  most  men  with 
abashment  and  confusion.  They  were  followed 
by  an  universal  storm  of  applause,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  ashamed  and  mortified  blunderer,  w’ hose 
vulgar  abuse  had  been  so  manfully  encountered 
and  so  splendidly  repelled,  endeavored  in  vain  to 
make  himself  heard,  even  in  apology  for  his 
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luckless  onset.  His  voice,  repeatedly  raised,  was 
as  often  drowned  in  an  outcry  of  aversion  and 
disgust.” 

It  is  plain,  from  the  whole  tone  and 
bearing  of  his  first  pamphlet,  that,  when  it 
was  written  and  published,  Chalmers  had 
no  notion  that  any  distinction  he  might 
attain  to  in  the  world  would  ever  be  derived 
from  or  connected  with  his  clerical  charac¬ 
ter.  He  insists,  almost  in  so  many  words, 
upon  his  profession  being  considered  as  a 
mere  accident,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  no  more  real  importance  than  the 
color  of  his  coat.  One  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  passages  of  the  pamphlet  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion — too  long  to  be  here  quoted — ridiculing 
Playfair’s  objection  to  clerical  professors  of 
mathematics,  by  an  account  of  a  razor  which 
was  found  to  have  lost  all  its  shaving  vir¬ 
tues  on  its  yellow  haft  being  changed  for  a 
black  one.  In  other  places,  one  would 
almost  say  that  he  speaks  of  his  being  a 
clergyman  as  a  misfortune,  indignantly  de¬ 
precating  and  protesting  against  the  cruelty 
of  people  looking  down  upon  him  for  what 
he  cannot  help.  “  The  day  is  yet  to  come,” 
he  exclaims,  “  when  the  world  will  see  that 
there  is  the  same  injustice  in  attaching  ig¬ 
nominy  to  a  clergyman  on  the  score  of  his 
profession,  as  in  persecuting  an  African  for 
his  color,  or  a  Mussulman  for  his  religion.” 
Clergymen,  he  goes  on  to  contend,  are  not 
accountable  for  being  clergymen ;  “  the 
choice  of  their  profession  often  depends  on 
the  most  accidental  circumstances, — a  whim 
of  infancy,  or  the  capricious  destination  of 
parents.”  But  his  sense  of  injury  breaks 
out  with  the  most  passionate  expression  in 
the  concluding  paragraph : — 

“  The-  author  of  the  foregoing  observations 
keeps  back  his  name  from  the  public,  as  a  thing 
of  no  consequence.  With  Mr.  Playfair,  whose 
mind  seems  so  enlightened  by  well-founded  as¬ 
sociations,  it  will,  probably,  be  enough  to  know 
that  the  author  is  a  clergyman, — a  member  of  the 
stigmatized  caste, — one  of  those  puny  antagonists 
with  whom  it  would  be  degrading  to  enter  into  the 
lists  of  controversy, — one  of  those  ill-fated  beings 
whom  the  malignant  touch  of  ordination  has  con¬ 
demned  to  a  life  of  ignorance  and  obscurity, — 
a  being  who  must  bid  adieu,  it  seems,  to  every 
flattering  anticipation,  and  drivel  out  the  remainder 
of^his  days  in  insignificance.” 

The  writer  of  these  sarcastic  and  bitter 
words,  we  may  be  assured,  was  determined 
that  no  hie  niger  est — no  black  coat  or  black 
gown  that  tailoring  ever  fashioned — should 
keep  him  back  from  taking  part  in  the 


great  battle  of  intellect  going  on  every¬ 
where  around  him,  and  aspiring  with  all 
his  might  after  what  distinction  and  honor 
there  God  and  Nature  had  qualified  him 
to  win. 

Although  he  did  not  after  this  drop  his 
study  of  the  mathematics,  he  published 
nothing  more  having  any  reference  to  that 
subject.  His  next  work  was  a  volume  of 
political  economy,  an  octavo  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred  pages,  entitled,  An  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of 
National  Resources.  It  was  published, 
with  his  name,  at  Edinburgh  in  1808. 
This  work,  too,  never  having  been  re¬ 
printed,  is  little  known.  It  is,  however, 
as  well  as  the  pamphlet  on  the  Leslie  ca.se, 
a  most  characteristic  performance,  and 
very  curious  to  look  into  at  the  present 
day  on  various  accounts.  If  any  reader, 
whose  life  has  all  been  passed  in  the  Thirty 
Years'*  Peace^  would  obtain  a  lively  im¬ 
pression  of  the  very  different  tone  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  last  generation,  let  him 
repair  to  this  volume  of  Chalmers’s.  The 
leading  principle  of  the,  work  is,  that  tax¬ 
ation,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried, 
is  no  real  evil ;  its  only  effect  being  to 
transfer  what  the  author  calls  the  dispos¬ 
able  population  of  the  country  from  the 
service  of  individuals  to  that  of  the 
Government,  and  the  depression,  or  even 
the  ruin  and  extinction,  of  any  manufacture 
or  branch  of  trade,  bringing  with  it  no  sort 
of  public  mischief  whatever,  and  no  lasting 
suffering  or  inconvenience  to  anybody, 
beyond  the  deprivation  of  some  useless, 
perhaps  pernicious,  luxury.  But  the  spirit 
in  which  this  principle*  is  urged  and  applied 
is  warlike  to  a  pitch  which  we  now  contem¬ 
plate  with  amazement. 

Yet,  extravagant  and  almost  comical  as 
it  is,  it  all  breathes  a  high,  gallant,  and 
generous  spirit.  His  suspicion  of,  and 
antipathy  to,  the  trading  spirit  was  an 
innate  feeling  or  principle  with  Chalmers  ; 
at  this  time  it  was  evidently  as  strong  and 
fierce  as  it  ever  was  in  any  feudal  baron  of 
the  middle  ages  :  but,  although  he  may 
have  afterwards  corrected  something  of  its 
vehemence,  we  doubt  if  it  ever  underwent 
much  essential  modification.  Even  after 
he  went  to  Glasgow,  and  there,  in  the 
honored  and  influential  position  which  he 
held  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  wealthy 
commercial  community,  had  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  commerce  and  its  results 
on  the  largest  scale  and  in  the  most  favorable 
light,  it  may  be  seen,  from  his  sermons  and 
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other  writinp^s,  that  all  the  magnificence 
and  all  the  liberal  expenditure  with*  which 
he  found  himself  surrounded,  did  not 
destroy  his  earliest  convictions  of  the 
radically  debasing  tendencies  of  traffic, 
and  of  the  danger  which  there  is  of  its 
tainting  whatever  it  touches.  He  could 
not  ^lut  his  eyes  to  this  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  effect  of  a  habit  of  mind  which  looks 
at  everything,  primarily  and  principally, 
with  a  view  to  the  pecuniary  gain  to  be 
made  of  it.  Nor  can  we  believe  that 
his  original  martial  ardor,  his  imaginative 
sympathy,  at  least,  with  “  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance,  of  glorious  war,”  ever 
wholly  died  within  him.  Of  course, 
every  man  in  his  senses  prefers  a  state  of 
peace  to  a  state  of  war.  But  Chalmers, 
with  his  manly  understanding  and  robust 
nature,  was  not  likely  to  fall,  until  he  had 
fallen  into  his  dotage,  into  that  sickliest 
and  silliest  of  crazes,  which  regards  war, 
when  it  does  come,  as  wholly  either  a  crime 
or  an  evil.  He  may  not  have  gone  quite 
the  length  of  his  illustrious  countryman, 
Buchanan,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his 
tragedy  of  Jepthes,  addressed  to  the 
Count  de  Brissac  (Charles  de  Cosse),  thus 
expresses  himself : — “  Ncque  eniui  inter  rei 
militaris  et  literarum  studium  ea  est, 
quara  pleriquc  falso  putant,  discordia  ;  sed 
sumina  potius  concordia,  et  occulta  quaedam 
naturaj  conspiratio.”  But  that  he  could 
have  ever  become  blind  or  insensible  to 
the  high  energies,  moral  as  well  as  intellec¬ 
tual, — aye,  and  the  sublime  virtues, — 
which  war  often  calls  forth,  and  to  the 
height  to  which,  more  almost  than  any¬ 
thing  else  can  do,  it  sometimes  elevates 
man  in  all  respects  above  his  ordinary 
self,  we  hold  to  bo  impossible.  He 
never  could  have  so  far  forgotten  what 
he  had  himself  experienced  in  other  days, 
the  honest  and  lofty  enthusiasm  of  his  own 
youth  and  early  manhood.  He  could  not 
have  turned  so  deaf  an  ear  to  the  testimony 
of  all  history,  which  declares  that  it  is  war 
which  has  produced,  in  every  age  and  coun¬ 
try,  not  only  the  noblest  examples  of  indi¬ 
vidual  daring,  endurance,  and  self-sacrifice, 
but  the  brightest  and  steadiest  flame  of 
public  spirit  and  patriotism  in  the  universal 
people.  Rather  to  the  last,  we  feel  as¬ 
sured,  he  would  have  responded  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  adoring  and  thanksgiving 
words  of  the  great  poet  of  the  last  gene¬ 
ration  and  of  the  present,  when,  raising  his 
voice  high  above  the  screams  and  yells  of 


his  stupid  or  dishonest  detractors,  he 
boldly  sang, — 

“  Thy  most  dreaded  instrument, 

In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 

Is  man  array’d  for  mutual  slaughter; 

Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughter.” 

Or,  as  the  same  voice,  as  melodious  and 
organ-toned  as  ever,  has,  even  while  we 
write,  again  proclaimed  the  truth  on  the 
same  theme, — 

“jWar  is  mercy,  glory,  fame, 

Waged  in  Freedom’s  holy  cause ;  . 

Freedom  such  as  man  may  claim 
Under  God’s  restraining  laws. 

Such  is  Albion’s  fame  and  glory ; 

Let  rescued  Europe  tell  the  story  !” 

Chalmers’s  military  ardor,  however,  when 
it  was  at  its  height,  did  not  allow  him  to 
rest  satisfied  with  merely  writing  warlike 
books.  He  was  so  far  smitten  by  the  scar¬ 
let  fever  which  then  prevailed,  as  to  enrol 
himself  in  a  volunteer  corps.  Whether  he 
served  as  a  private  and  carried  a  musket,  as 
many  others  of  his  station  did,  or  acted  as 
an  officer,  wo  are  not  sure  ;  we  rather  think 
he  had  a  commission.  A  rapid  transition 
from  his  clerical  to  his  military  character, 
with  which  he  once  astounded  the  people 
of  another  parish  in  Fife,  was  long  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  place  where  it  was  performed, 
a  village  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Kihnany.  Chalmers  had  an  old 
college  friend  living  in  this  neighborhood, 
a  preacher,  or  unbeneficed  clergyman,  at¬ 
tached,  like  himself,  to  mathematical  and 
astronomical  studies,  whom  he  used  occa¬ 
sionally  to  visit.  One  day,  having,  proba¬ 
bly,  left  home  in  haste,  and  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  returning  immediately,  he  made 
his  appearance  at  his  friend’s  house  in  his 
volunteer’s  uniform ;  but,  as  it  was  near 
the  end  of  the  week,  he  was  easily  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  to  remain,  and  preach  in  the  parish 
church  on  Sunday.  This  he  did  according¬ 
ly,  attired  in  a  black  coat,  with  which  his 
friend  had  supplied  him.  Finding  the  bor¬ 
rowed  habiliment,  however,  not  quite  so 
comfortable  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  mea¬ 
sure — for,  in  truth,  his  friend  and  himself 
had  by  no  means  been  cast  corporeally  in 
the  same  mould,  and  the  poor  coat  must 
have  undergone  a  very  unwonted  and  some¬ 
what  perilous  tension  in  its  embrace  of 
Chalmers’s  breadth  of  back  that  day — as 
soon  as  he  had  descended  from  the  pulpit 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  resume  his  own  at¬ 
tire  ;  and  the  rustics  could  with  difficulty 
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believe  their  eyes  when,  in  the  bright  sum¬ 
mer  evening,  they  saw  the  mad-cap  minis¬ 
ter,  as  they  were  inclined  to  consider  him, 
whose  peculiar  gesticulations  in  black  had 
already,  a  few  hours  before,  sufficiently  as¬ 
tonished  them,  walking  up  and  down  about 
the  village  in  a  blaze  of  red. 

Even  in  those  days,  his  preaching,  merely 
moral  as  it  was,  was  of  far  too  uncommon 
a  character  for  any  audience  not  to  be  un¬ 
usually  excited  by  it.  Although  the  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  run  after  him,  or  may  even 
have  been  generally  inclined  to  frown  at 
the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  his 
preaching,  they  could  not  help  listening  to 
it,  and  even  being  interested,  and,  for  the 
moment,  half  carried  away  by  it,  while  it 
pealed  in  their  ears.  It  was  unlike  any¬ 
thing  to  be  heard  from  any  other  man. 
The  force  and  fervor  of  the  elocution 
alone,  aided,  perhaps,  rather  than  impaired, 
by  its  uncouthness  in  all  that  belonged  to 
voice,  pronunciation,  and  action,  would 
have  compelled  the  attention  of  the  dullest 
audience.  But  the  things  that  were  ut¬ 
tered,  too,  and  the  words  in  which  they 
were  uttered,  bore  no  resemblance  to  either 
the  humdrum  sobriety  or  the  equally  empty 
rant  and  rumble  of  an  ordinary  sermon. 
There  was  more  or  less  of  true  life  in  every 
sentence.  Expressions,  arousing  either 
from  their  aptitude  or  their  novelty, — illus- ! 
trations  striking  now  for  their  brilliancy, 
now  for  their  homeliness,  were  continually 
occurring.  Notwithstanding  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  speaker,  however,  the  feelings 
excited  in  the  hearers  by  such  unusual  flash 
and  splendor  were,  probably,  not  always* 
of  the  most  reverential  character.  Upon 
one  occasion,  at  least,  the  effect  was  unfor¬ 
tunate.  In  the  same  village,  the  Sunday 
evening  quiet  of  which  he  had  so  startled 
with  his  red  coat,  Chalmers  appeared  again 
— it  may  have  been  years  afterwards — in' 
the  pulpit  of  the  humble  old  parish  church, 
and  proceeded  to  preach  from  the  text, — 
“  Look  not  Uiou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red,  when  it  giveth  his  color  in  the  cup.” 
As  he  proceeded,  with  an  eloquence  glow¬ 
ing  as  the  generous  juice  itself  whose  seduc¬ 
tions  and  dangerous  effects  he  described, 
many  of  his  simple  hearers  may  possibly 
have  thought  to  themselves  that  he  had  not 
selected  the  precise  kind  of  intoxication 
against  which  they  most  required  to  be 
warned ;  but  one,  after  some  time,  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  On  another  of  many 
repetitions  of  the  emphatic  words  with 
which  every  paragraph  was  wound  up  and 


rounded  off, — ‘‘  Look  not  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  color  in 
the  cup,”  a  shrill  female  voice,  ascending 
from  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  interposed,  in  sharp  and  impatient  ac¬ 
cents,  with  the  exclamation, — “  Red  in  the 
cup  !  Troth  it  may  be  ony  o’  the  colors^o’ 
the  rainbow,  for  a’  that  the  maist  o’  us 
see  o’t !”  Poor  Jane  Pirie !  Her  bewil¬ 
dered  brain  was  seldom,  either  on  weekday 
or  Sunday,  free  from  the  fumes  of  another 
liquid  as  potent,  if  not  as  red,  as  wine ; 
but  her  natural  shrewdness  was  never  alto¬ 
gether  extinguished,  and  on  this  occasion 
her  sense  of  the  incongruous  was  no  doubt 
quickened  and  exasperated  by  her  natural 
indignation  at  so  severe  an  attack  upon  her 
favorite  indulgence.  Her  readiness  and 
self-possession  would  sometimes  flash  out 
in  a  very  extraordinary  way  from  the  dark 
cloud  in  which  whiskey  and  partial  insanity 
together  generally  combined  to  involve  her 
faculties.  She  was  a  pretty  regular  attend¬ 
ant  at  church,  whatever  state  she  might 
happen  to  be  in ;  and  one  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  deserting  her  usual  post  near  the  door, 
she  had  made  her  way  forward,  and  seated 
herself  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  pul¬ 
pit,  although  manifestly  far  from  being  in 
a  condition  to  occupy,  with  credit  to  her¬ 
self  or  edification  to  others,  so  conspicuous 
a  position.  The  grave  old  beadle,  there¬ 
fore,  advanced  to  remove  her,  and  a  slight 
struggle  ensued  ;  when  she  suddenly  petri¬ 
fied  her  assailant  by  turning  round  upon 
him,  and  calling  out  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
— “  Ye  auld  shameless  rascal !  Would  ye 
kiss  me  before  the  haill  congregation 
Jane,  though  she  had  become  a  common 
beggar  of  the  lowest  order,  was  reported 
to  have  been  originally  a  person  of  supe¬ 
rior  station  ;  and  in  all  her  degradation 
she  retained  a  look  of  gentle  blood,  and  in 
her  tall,  slender,  and  upright  form,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  bearing  of  a  lady,  even  while 
covered  with  rags  and  staggering  along  the 
public  way,  with  all  the  young  idleness 
and  blackguardism  of  the  village  hooting 
at  her  heels. 

From  the  publication  of  his  Treatise  on 
the  Evidences  oj  Christianity^  which  was 
reprinted  separately  soon  after  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Encyclopctdiay  we  may  date  the 
rise  and  first  spread  of  Chalmers’s  general 
fame.  He  had  been  recognised  among  his 
acquaintances  as  a  clever  fellow,  from  his 
youth  upwards.  We  have  heard  the  old 
lady  in  whose  house  he  lodged  while  at  col¬ 
lege  tell  with  pride  how,  even  in  those  days. 
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his  native  superiority  would  shine  out  in 
talk  and  debate  with  his  fellow-students ; 
how  a  word  of  his  would  settle  the  matter 
which  the  rest  had  been  wrangling  about  to 
no  purpose  for  ever  so  long.  Afterwards 
his  name  came  to  be  familiar  to  all  classes 
of  the  people  over  the  district  where  he 
lived,  and  also  to  be  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  Church,  while  his  various  publica¬ 
tions  had  also  attracted  some  attention  in 
the  literary  world.  But  the  excitement 
which  he  now  began  to  produce  was  some¬ 
thing  altogether  national  and  universal,  in 
as  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned.  The 
country  had  been  stirred  and  aroused  be¬ 
fore,  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  by 
many  a  popular  preacher ;  but,  in  recent 
times  at  least,  it  had  been  only  the  chord  of 
religious  feeling  that  had  been  powerfully 
struck.  This  had  been  done  by  the  Ers- 
kines  and  their  associates  when  the  first 
Secession  took  place,  by  the  conductors  of 
what  was  called  the  Outpouring  at  Cam- 
buslang,  by  Whitefield,  by  VVesley,  by 
Struthers  (of  the  Relief  communion),  and 
by  others.  But  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
the  country  had  taken  no  part  in  the  com¬ 
motion  which  attended  the  career  of  any  of 
these  preceding  popular  preachers.  Chal¬ 
mers’s  preaching  was  the  first  that  drew  any 
general  admiration  for  its  mere  eloquence. 
Among  those  who  had  flocked  most  eagerly 
to  hear  him,  were  many  persons  who  cared 
nothing  for  his  so-called  evangelical  theo- 
logy — who,  in  truth,  would  have  enjoyed  his 
oratory  quite  as  much  although  his  theme 
had  not  been  a  religious  one  at  all.  It  is 
unquestionable  that  in  the  end  he  gave  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  rising  talent  of  his 
native  country  a  theological  inspiration  and 
direction  ;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  more  in¬ 
debted  for  his  own  celebrity  in  the  first 
instance,  and  for  the  high  standing  which  he 
early  took  in  the  general  estimation,  to 
those  who  did  not  think  with  him,  than  to 
those  who  did,  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 
The  generous  applause,  for  instance,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Francis  Jeffrey,  after  hearing  one 
of  his  speeches  in  the  General  Assembly, 
went  like  a  trumpet  before  him  ;  Jeffrey 
was  said  to  have  enthusiastically  declared, 
that  he  would  walk  twenty  miles  any  day 
for  such  another  feast  of  eloquence.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  a  style  of  oratory  which 
was  by  no  means  constructed  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  or  precepts  of  Dr.  Blair  ;  but  Y oung 
Scotland  was  almost  unanimous  on  the  side 
of  the  brilliant  and  daring  rhetorical  here¬ 


tic.  It  must  be  four  or  five-and-thirty  years 
ago  since  two  eager  schoolboys,  after  a  walk 
of  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  summer  morning, 
found  themselves  at  the  entry  to  the  church¬ 
yard  of  the  village  of  Markinch,  in  Fife, 
where  Chalmers  was  to  preach  that  Sunday 
forenoon.  It  was  hardly  yet  nine  o’clock, 
and  the  gate  was  still  unopened,  and  every¬ 
thing  quiet  as  usual.  They  were  the  first 
who  had  arrived  ;  but  they  were  soon  join¬ 
ed  by  other  strangers,  in  many  cases,  proba¬ 
bly,  from  greater  distances  than  they  had 
travelled,  first  dropping  in  singly,  or  by 
twos  and  threes,  but  ere  long  hurrying  to  the 
spot  in  dusty  troops  from  every  quarter,  till 
at  last  a  large  multitude  was  collected  long 
before  the  usual  time  of  commencing  ser¬ 
vice.  As  soon  as  admission  was  obtained, 
the  ample  church  was  filled  to  overflowing  in 
every  part ;  but  the  two  youthful  &*st- 
comers,  as  of  right  entitled,  springing  up 
to  one  of  the  galleries,  secured  excellent 
places  there  in  the  second  or  third  pew 
from  the  front,  whence  they  looked  down 
upon  the  pulpit  not  many  yards  distant. 
The  pulpit,  however,  was  not  destined  to 
be  occupied  that  day  ;  when  the  preacher  at 
last  made  his  appearance,  it  was  found  that 
the  congregation  surrounding  the  church 
was  still  greater  than  that  which  filled  it 
from  floor  to  ceiling  within;  and  it  was 
quickly  arranged  that  he  should  place  him¬ 
self  where  his  voice  might  be  heard  by  at 
least  a  portion  also  of  the  throng  collected 
outside.  A  window  by  the  side  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  having  been  taken  out,  a  temporary 
desk  was  attached  to  the  railing  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  staircase,  and  there  he  took  his  station, 
directly  in  front  of  where  we  sat.  We 
seem  to  see  and  hear  him  still,  bending  for¬ 
ward,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  manuscript, 
and  his  right  clenched  and  elevated  in  en¬ 
ergetic  action,  while  the  wildest  expression 
of  the  eye  mingles  strangely  with  the  sol¬ 
emn  and  almost  austere  determination  of 
that  large,  firm  upper  lip,  and  broad,  knot¬ 
ty  forehead ;  and  what  lies  written  before 
him  is  enunciated  in  a  voice  husky,  indeed, 
and  tuneless,  but  very  distinct,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  earnest  and  vehement,  so  as 
to  make  you  almost  feel  the  words  literally 
smiting  your  ear,  and  fixing  themselves  in 
your  flesh  as  if  with  fangs.  There  was 
something  in  Chalmers’s  more  impassioned 
delivery  that  always  reminded  us  of  the 
whizzing  of  steel  upon  a  rapidly  revolving 
grindstone,  with  the  sparks  of.  fire  flying 
off  in  showers.  At  all  times  there  was  a 
breadth  and  depth  of  cordiality  in  his  utter- 
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ance,  which  sent  it  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  at  once.  The  ^usto  that  he  put 
into  it  was  iraraense.  The  sound  is  still  in 
our  car  of  the  hurricane  of  denunciatory  fer¬ 
vor  with  which,  extending  his  arms  aloft, 
and  with  his  eyes  shooting  their  fiercest 
gleams,  he  spoke  that  day  of  the  Lord 
sweeping  the  earth  with  the  besom  of  de¬ 
struction.  We  remember  little  besides  of 
the  sermon,  except  that  the  text  was — 
“  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation.”  Probably  the  words,  as  was 
his  custom,  were  again  and  again  repeated 
in  the  progress  of  the  discourse.  We  re¬ 
collect  too  how,  when  soon  after  he  had 
commenced,  a  slight  disturbance  arose 
among  some  portion  of  the  closely-packed* 
and  struggling  people,  he  repressed  it  at 
once  by  a  Hush  !  uttered  quickly  as  he  went 
on,  and  without  raising  his  eye  from  the 
manuscript  lying  before  him,  in  which  his 
whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed — its  com¬ 
manding  solemnity,  nevertheless,  nothing 
could  surpass.  And  it  seems  as  if  we  had 
listened  to  him  but  yesterday,  as,  after  the 
sermon,  while  he  panted  with  exhaustion, 
he  read  these  verses  from  the  noble  old 
Scotch  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  : — 

“  The  floods,  O  Lord,  have  lifted  up, 

They  lifted  up  their  voice ; 

The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  waves, 

And  made  a  mighty  noise. 

But  yet  the  Lord  that  is  on  high, 

Is  more  of  might  by  far 

Than  noise  of  many  waters  is, 

Or  great  sea  billows  are.” 

We  could  tell  also,  if  space  allowed,  of 
later  adventures  undertaken  with  a  similar 
object,  especially  of  one  never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten  expedition  of  a  party  of  Andreapolitans 
to  hear  Chalmers  preach  in  his  native  town 
of  Anstruther,  whither  he  had  come  on  a 
visit  from  Glasgow  some  time  after  his 
transference  to  that  city,  which  took  place, 
if  we  rightly  remember,  in  1815.  This 
Anstruther  expedition  must,  we  should 
think,  have  been  an  event  of  the  year  1817. 
Chalmers  preached  both  forenoon  and  after¬ 
noon,  in  his  highest  styler;  J.  B.,  who,  al¬ 
though  now  transformed  into  a  United 
States  republican,  boasted  of  royal  blood, 
or  at  least  of  a  royal  name,  and  had  a  lofty 
way  of  expressing  simple  enough  things, 
exclaimed,  that  it  was  assuredly  the  zenith 
of  preaching,  as  we  sat  together  over 
against  the  pulpit  in  the  comfortable  front 
pew  of  somebody’s  private  gallery,  of  which, 
as  the  most  eligible  position^  we  had  ob¬ 


tained  possession  for  the  afternoon,  by  mak¬ 
ing  our  way  into  the  church  at  one  of  the 
windows,  during  the  interval  between  the 
tw'O  services,  and  then  boldly  scaling  the 
undefended  elevation  ;  after  getting  fairly 
(or  unfairly)  over  the  ridge  of  which  we  felt 
quite  secure,  for  nobody  ever  .succeeded  in 
ejecting  B.  out  of  anything  which  he  had 
once  appropriated,  from  the  crown  of  the 
causeway  down  to  any  perverse  absurdity 
in  opinion  or  argument  which  he  chose  to 
take  up.  This  may  illustrate  the  spirit  in 
which  Chalmers  was  still  run  after  by  some 
of  his  most  enthu’siastic  admirers.  Of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  evangelism,  we  fear  there 
was  very  little  in  that  merry  band,  whose 
tumultuous  procession,  some  in  gigs,  some 
on  horseback,  so  astonished  the  population 
along  the  dozen  miles  of  road  between  St, 
Andrew’s  and  Anstruther,  as  it  awakened 
the  echoes  on  that  sunny  Sabbath  morn, 
and  still  more,  as  their  loud  talk  and  peal¬ 
ing  laughter  startled  the  shades  of  night  on 
their  return.  Poor  J.  M.,  the  pride  of  the 
university,  the  scholar,  the  wit,  the  poet, 
was  there,  almost  restoring  the  sunshine 
with  his  drolleries  and  brilliancies,  none  of 
us  thinking  how  soon  all  that  light  was  to 
be  suddenly  and  miserably  quenched  ;  oth¬ 
ers,  too,  may  be  silent  enough  now  who 
were  voluble  enough  then  ;  but  some  will 
still  remember  “  the  hunting  of  that  day,” 
— our  gallant  and  open-hearted  old  friend, 
W.  M.,  now  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in 
his  presbytery  and  synod,  who  propelled 
with  such  persevering  gravity  that  ludicrous 
horse  with  the  suppres-sed  ears — J.  A.,  now 
also  a  renowned  orator  in  the  church  courts, 
and  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  to  boot,  besides 
being  almost  as  great  a  geological  as  a  the¬ 
ological  luminary,  the  Buckland  of  the 
north — shrewd,  quick-witted  J.  T.,  whom 
they  likewise  style  the  Reverend,  and  who, 
we  doubt  not,  for  all  his  merry  eye  and  his 
capital  puns,  makes  as  good  a  parish  cler¬ 
gyman  as  any  of  them  all — and  two  or  three 
more  at  least,  we  hope,  who  are  still  among 
the  tn\  xOovl  dsQxoiitevoij  though  our  desiring 
eye  knows  not  where  to  look  for  them. 

Chalmers’s  celebrity  was  by  this  time  at 
its  height,  from  which,  however,  it  cannot  be 
said  ever  to  have  declined  so  long  as  he 
lived.  It  was  in  this  year,  1817,  that  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  famous  Discourses 
on  the  Christian  Revelation^  viewed  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Modern  Astronomy^  of  which 
five  large  impressions  were  carried  off  in  the 
first  three  months.  It  was  in  this  same 
I  year  that' his  first  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
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burgh  Review  appeared — the  article  on  “  The 
Causes  and  Cure  of  Pauperism,”  which 
stands  first  in  the  number  for  March.  It 
was  followed  by  another  more  elaborate 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  number  of  the  Review  for 
February,  1818;  and  also  by  a  short  no¬ 
tice  at  the  end  of  the  same  number  on  some 
recently  printed  “  Reports  on  the  State  of 
the  Poor,”  which  is  memorable  for  a  singu¬ 
lar  piece  of  precipitation — a  calculation  by 
which  the  number  of  persons  then  annually 
relieved  from  the  poor’s  rates  in  England 
and  Wales  is  made  to  appear  to  have  been 
“9  1-4  in  each  10  of  the  population  .'” 
The  10  here  might  have  been  supposed  to 
be  a  misprint  for  100,  if  the  excited  writer 
had  not  unfortunately  proceeded  with  his 
comment  as  follows : — “  Such  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  picture  exhibited,  on  the  highest 
authority,  of  the  richest,  the  most  industri¬ 
ous,  and  most  moral  population  that  pro¬ 
bably  ever  existed.  More  thdn  nine-tenths 
of  its  whole  amount  occasionally  subsisting 
on  public  charity The  nine-tenths  should 
have  been  written  one-tenth.  Chalmers, 
however,  though  apt  to  be  carried  away  by 
extreme  and  one-sided  views,  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  blunders  as  this.  The 
notice  must  have  been  prepared  in  great 
haste.  In  1823,  after  eight  years  of  inces¬ 
sant  exertion,  and  almost  preternatural  ex¬ 
citement,  in  Glasgow,  he  once  more,  much 
to  the  surprise  and  perplexity  of  the  mob 
of  his  admirers,  who  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  why  he  should  think  anything  else  on 
earth  equal  to  his  pulpit  popularity,  or 
should  ever  get  tired  of  them  and  their 
fiteaming  incense,  took  refuge  in  the  acade¬ 
mic  quiet  of  St.  Andrew’s,  by  accepting  the 
professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
United  College.  It  was  not  Chalmers’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  chair  that  was  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  but  its  having  been  offered  to  him. 
The  right  of  appointment  was  with  the  re¬ 
maining  professors  of  the  United  College, 
eight  in  number  ;  and  their  election  of 
Chalmers  was  certainly  the  most  dashing 
and  eccentric  movement  that  had  been  ven¬ 
tured  upon  by  the  Senatus  Academicus 
since  it  has  had  an  existence.  We  believe 
that  people,  when  they  heard  of  it,  were 
generally  inclined  to  conjecture  that  the 
thing  must  have  been  gone  into  when  the 
learned  body  were  hardly  in  their  sober  sen- 
•  ses  ;  but  too  much  learning,  perhaps,  must 
have  driven  them  suddenly  all  mad.  It  was 
as  if  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  with  highly  com¬ 
bustible  cargoes,  seeing  a  fire-ship  drifting 
VoL.  Xll.  No.  11.  11  ^ 


about,  instead  of  keeping  as  far  out  of  its 
way  as  they  could,  had  deliberately  set 
about  towing  it  into  the  midst  of  them 
There  may,  indeed,  have  been  some  subtle 
and  profound  intention  in  the  proceeding  ; 
still  its  boldness  was  astounding.  With 
most  of  us  at  the  moment,  however,  there 
was  little  disposition  to  inquire  too  curious¬ 
ly  into  reasons  and  motives  ;  we  were  only 
not  a  little  surprised,  but  immensely  de¬ 
lighted.  We  well  remember  the  sudden 
lighting  up  of  faces  produced  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  announcement,  when  it  was  made 
one  night  to  a  large  party  assembled  at  sup¬ 
per  round  his  hospitable  board,  by  the  late 
Dr.  James  Hunter,  Professor  of  Logic — a 
man  w’ho,  if  it  had  been  desired  to  make 
the  incident  more  piquant  by  force  of  con¬ 
trast,  might  have  been  selected  from  all  his 

/  O  ^ 

colleagues  for  the  strong  dissimilitude,  we 
might  almost  say  opposition,  of  nature  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Chalmers  in  many  promi¬ 
nent  points,  and  yet  who  neither  in  true¬ 
heartedness  and  warm-heartedness,  nor  in 
real  manliness  of  character,  was  a  whit  the 
inferior  of  the  two.  Astonishment  and  be¬ 
wilderment,  however,  were,  probably,  the 
feelings  that  were  first  called  up  in  every 
one  present  on  that  occasion,  when  we  were 
asked  to  fill  our  glasses  and  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  new  Professor  ot  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Dr.  Chalmers. 

Into  the  history  of  Chalmers’s  five  years’ 
tenure  of  his  professorship  at  St.  Andrew’s 
we  cannot  enter.  From  the  day  when  he 
delivered  his  introductory  lecture  in  the 
Parliament  Hall,  as  the  lower  room  of  the 
University  Library  is  designated,  to  an  au¬ 
dience  which,  standing  closely  wedged  to¬ 
gether,  occupied  the  whole  floor  o^  the  spa¬ 
cious  apartment,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
removal  to  another  sphere  of  usefulness,  the 
excitement  which  he  kept  up  was  such  as 
certainly  had  been  unknown  in  the  old  city 
since  the  Reformation.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  class  rose, 
during  the  first  year,  from  something  under 
forty  to  above  sixty,  and  in  the  second  to 
nearly  eighty.  Chalmers’s  lectures  were 
also  regularly  attended  by  many  persons 
who  had  already  finished  their  academic 
curriculum,  and  who  were  not  enrolled  as 
students  ;  while  strangers  from  all  parts  of 
the  island  were  occasional  auditors.  These 
lectures  had  all  the  eloquence  of  his  ser¬ 
mons,  with  a  brilliancy  of  a  kind  not  admis¬ 
sible  in  a  sermon,  that  of  a  rich  narrative 
humor.  All  who  have  ever  known  Chal¬ 
mers  as  anything  else  than  a  great  preacher 
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all  who  have  eitlier  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  inudi  of  his  oratory  out  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  or  who  enjoyed  any  intercouse  with  him 
in  private  life,  will  admit  that  humor  was 
one  of  his  strongest  propensities  and  richest 
gifts.  He  was  far  from  abounding  in  anec¬ 
dote,  but  he  told  a  story,  when  he  did  in¬ 
troduce  one,  to  admiration.  And  his  elo¬ 
quence  nowhere  shone  more  than  in  an  af¬ 
ter-dinner  speech.  Who  will  ever  forget  the 
effect  of  one  which  he  delivered  at  the  din¬ 
ner  given  in  1824  to  the  venerable  Dr.  John 


Hunter,  the  Professor  of  Latin,  by  his  old 
pupils,  on  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth 
year  that  he  had  held  the  professorship — 
Laving  been,  it  may  be  added,  all  that 
while  the  chief  ornament  of  the  university  ? 
There  was  no  want  of  enthusiasm  in  any 
individual,  old  or  young,  eminent  or  ob¬ 
scure,  w’ho  made  one  at  that  great  gather¬ 
ing  ;  but  Chalmers  was  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  of  us  all,  and  nothing  could  go  be¬ 
yond  the  spirit  and  fire  with  which  he  spoke, 
making  his  hearers  w’ild  with  delight. 


From  Sharpe’s  Magazine. 
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The  history  of  a  woman,  and  especially  ! 
that  of  a  happy  woman,  is  soon  told.  Na¬ 
ture  and  society  have  alike  combined  to 
establish  an  indissoluble  connexion  between 
the  happiness  of  woman  and  domestic  pri¬ 
vacy,  and  to  fix  her  lot  within  the  calm 
region  of  her  duties,  her  affections,  and  her 
domestic  avocations.  Even  when  impe¬ 
rious  circumstances,  or  a  no  less  powerful 
vocation,  have  forced  her  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  her  activity  and  influence, 
when  a  superiority  has  been  bestowed  whieh 
gives  some  celebrity  to  her  name,  it  al¬ 
most  invariably  occurs  that  family  ties  and 
affections,  the  cares  and  occuj>:vtions  of 
domestic  life,  still  absorb  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  her  time  and  of  her  energies,  by  1 
constituting  the  chief  part  of  her  happi-  i 
ness.  We  must  pity  rather  than  envy  her 
who  hag  made  the  cultivation  of  her  talents 
the  principal  business  of  life;  the  highest 
mental  endowments  could  be  to  her  but  a 
poor  and  perhaps  a  miserable  compensa¬ 
tion. 

The  remembrance  which  Madame  Guizot 
has  left  to  her  friends  is  happily  exempt 
from  any  such  regret ;  and  to  those  who 
have  known  and  loved  her,  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  of  her  mind  are  but  the  se¬ 
cond  considerations  which  her  memory 
awakens.  Before  they  can  think  of  her 
claims  to  public  regret,  her  friends  love  to 
recall  the  excellent  qualities  of  her  mind ; 
they  reckon  the  invaluable  benefits  which 
her  short  and  sometimes  troubled  life  con¬ 
ferred  ;  with  an  emotion  at  once  pleasing 
and  painful,  they  first  speak  c**  her  virtues, 
and  afterwards  of  her  talents. 

From  the  French.* 


But,  however  valuable  virtue  and  happi¬ 
ness  may  be,  there  seems  but  little  to  say 
about  them.  It  might  satisfy  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  public  were  we  to  relate  in  a 
few  words  the  principal  circumstances  of  a 
very  private  life,  and  pay  a  cursory  homage 
to  the  qualities  which  have  ennobled  it, 
all  our  attention  bearing  upon  the  works 
and  the  talents  which  have  alone  hitherto 
given  it  an  interest.  Such  an  account 
would  reduce  us  to  a  page  of  biography, 
followed  by  a  critical  and  literary  disserta¬ 
tion  ;  but  should  we  thus  have  made  her 
known  of  whose  writings  only  we  could 
judge  }  Should  we  have  said  of  her  more 
than  any  one  else  could  say  :  Should  we 
have  done  justice  to  the  dearest  as  to  the 
most  revered  memorials  she  has  left  us  ? 
Is  it,  in  short,  of  her  that  we  should  have 
spoken 

Facts  have  little  interest  if  she  to  whom 
they  relate  is  unknown.  Works  belong  to 
the  public,  and  they  can  judge  of  them 
better  than  we  can.  It  is  of  the  author,  it 
is  of  the  person  herself,  that  we  would 
speak  ;  thus  only  can  we  learn  something 
of  her,  and  in  some  degree  satisfy  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  our  regrets,  above  all  the  wishes 
of  that  tender  and  sorrowing  devotion  which 
has  confided,  for  a  little,  to  our  charge  a 
memory  so  dear. 

A  more  general  and  no  less  important 
reason  has  likewise  determined  us.  Silence 
could  easily  be  imposed  upon  feelings  which 
could  not  be  published  withput  some  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  but  thought  owes  allegiance  to  virtue'; 
great  instruction  always  results  from  the 
life  of  a  person  equally  superior  in  charac¬ 
ter  as  in  mind  ;  her  example  is  a  lesson  ; 
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her  life  bears  testimony  to  the  opinions  she 
has  professed,  and  pays  a  tribute  to  virtue. 
Madame  Guizot,  by  dint  of  experience  and 
meditation,  was  enabled  to  refer  all  her  feel¬ 
ings,  and  to  render  all  her  resolutions 
subordinate,  to  the  general  ideas  that  go¬ 
verned  her  mind  ;  she  had  found  herself  as 
it  were  in  the  likeness  of  her  judgment  It 
is  then  to  speak  of  her  as  she  would  her¬ 
self  perhaps  have  wished  ;  it  is  to  imitate 
her,  to  unite  the  relation  of  her  life  to  the 
principles  she  so  much  valued,  to  look  for  a 
moral  end  in  the  observations  it  suggests, 
to  malce  the  remembrance  of  her  senti¬ 
ments  and  actions  tend  to  the  furtherance 
of  truth.  After  all,  the  most  distinguished 
beings  only  reproduce  with  greater  eifect, 
and  in  a  higher  degree,  the  essential  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  general  laws  of  humanity. 

It  is  daily  said  that  life  is  short ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  neither  answers  to  our  powers, 
to  our  wants,  nor  our  desires,  and  that  our 
nature  overtops  our  destiny  ;  and  yet,  when 
death  arrives,  when  a  human  being  disap¬ 
pears,  one  is  often  astonished  at  the  few 
traces  which  his  steps  have  left.  Whatever 
place  he  may  hold  in  our  regret,  that  which 
he  leaves  void  in  this  world  is  incredibly 
small ;  and,  viewed  as  the  past,  the  events 
which  have  occupied  his  days  hardly  appear 
to  satisfy  the  duration  of  his  existence. 
Tliosc  who  arc  no  more  used,  however,  also 
to  deplore  the  brevity  of  human  life  ;  they 
felt  themselves  pressed  within  narrow  limits, 
and  were  uneasy  in  this  career  which  they 
could  not  entirely  fill  up;  and  now  their 
actions  seem  too  trifling  for  an  existence 
which  they  thought  too  short  for  them  ; 
even  the  friendship  which  regrets  them 
finds  that  their  remembrance  holds  much 
more  room  in  the  heart  than  their  life  does 
in  the  memory.  May  it  not  be  that  there 
are  always  in  the  soul  a  multitude  of  wants 
and  faculties,  of  feelings  and  ideas,  which 
nothing  here  below  calls  forth  ?  May  it 
not  be  that  none  can  take  advantage  of  his 
whole  nature,  and  that  those  who  have 
been  most  prodigal  of  action,  emotion,  and 
thought,  still  carry  to  the  grave  an  unap¬ 
plied  treasure  of  energy,  of  feeling,  and  of  i 
intellect  ?  Such  is  the  perpetual  contrast 
between  our  nature  and  our  destiny.  There 
is  in  us  something  infinite  which  this  world 
cannot  satisfy,  and  which  cannot  influence 
this  world ;  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  at 
once  superior  to  the  world,  and  restrained 
by  it ;  therefore  it  is  that  we  can  neither 
put  up  the  whole  canvas  of  our  life,  nor  dis¬ 
play  all  our  material.  In  fact,  so  far  from 


activity,  properly  so  called,  occupying  all 
our  duration,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  per¬ 
haps  consumed  in  objectless  emotions,  bar¬ 
ren  sensibilities,  and  vague  reveries.  A 
thousand  things  pass  within  us,  which 
prove  and  developc  us,  and  make  known  to 
ourselves  what  no  others  can  know.  The 
world  sees  and  conjectures  but  a  small  part 
of  our  real  existence  ;  what  is  manifest  is 
but  one  feature  of  the  picture,  and  we  live 
much  more  than  is  apparent.  This  inhe¬ 
rent  and  superabundant  activity  to  which 
circumstances  and  often  external  power  are 
wanting,  those  insatiable  desires,  that  never 
failing  sensibility,  that  constant  renewing 
of  the  mind,  which  more  than  any  sensible 
object  presents  the  emblem  of  perpetual 
motion,  all  this  riches  of  man  which  he 
cannot  use,  which  he  knows  not  how  to  use ; 
in  short,  this  superfluity  of  his  nature, 
clearly  attest  that  he  is  superior  to  his  con 
dition,  and  that  he  is  reserved  for  a  higher 
destiny  than  that  of  earth :  embroidered 
robes,  mysterious  tokens  found  in  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  a  deserted  child. 

But  this  interior  life  which  nothing  can 
interrupt,  nothing  limit,  does  not  betray 
itself ;  it  remains  the  secret  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual.  Man  only  appears  for  about  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  his  fellow  creatures  ;  at  all  other 
times  he  steals  away  from  their  view,  and 
reveals  himself  only  to  his  God.  Perhaps 
this  is  saying  too  much  ;  this  internal  soli¬ 
tude  is  not  invariably  his  lot. 

Undoubtedly  many  more  have  passed 
through  the  crowd,  have  borne  even  all  the 
lies  of  family  and  society,  without  ever 
having  been  drawn  out  or  fully  disclosed  ; 
but  there  are  also  some  minds  which  hold 
communion  with  each  other,  and  pour  out 
their  thoughts  with  little  less  reserve  than 
to  their  Maker ;  sympathy  disperses  the 
cloud  which  separates  them  ;  love  lifts  the 
veil  which  covers  their  hearts,  and  thus  the 
minds  of  men  are  sometimes  made  known, 
but  only  to  tliose  who  love  them. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  no  account  of 
those  of  whom  death  has  deprived  them, 
can  give  satisfaction  to  their  friends. 
They  know  more  of  them  than  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  related,  more  than  they  could  them¬ 
selves  repeat ;  what  would  be  most  inte¬ 
resting  to  them  would  perhaps  be  the  nar¬ 
ration  of  that  part  of  their  life  which  be¬ 
longs  not  to  history ;  they  would  wish  to 
read  over  all  that  they  have  known,  all  they 
have  imagined,  and  that  words  could  equal 
the  vastness  of  their  desire.  But  this  wish 
is  vain ;  the  more  distinguished  a  person 
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lias  been,  the  less  is  it  possible  to  do  him 
justice  by  description ;  he  would  perhaps 
himself  have  failed,  had  he  endeavored  to 
give  an  account  of  his  heart,  and  to  reveal, 
without  restraint,  what  can  never  be  justly 
known  or  faithfully  described.  These  con¬ 
siderations  have  powerfully  influenced  me 
whenever  I  attempted  to  recall  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Madame  Guizot’s  life;  it  is  not, 
in  fact,  those  circumstances  which  are  inte¬ 
resting,  it  is  herself.  She  is  the  soul  of 
the  drama ;  and  it  is  her  especially,  whom 
having  known,  wo  would  wish  to  make 
known.  Yet  how  shall  we  ever  accomplish 
it  ?  How  penetrate  into  those  secrets  of 
the  mind  at  once  infinite  and  delicate,  into 
that  interior  world  which  conscience  itself 
cannot  survey,  and  entirely  elucidate } 
The  difficulty  is  insurmountable ;  it  dis¬ 
courages,  it  depresses,  and  it  is  with  reluc¬ 
tance  that  I  write  this  account  which  will 
not  satisfy  either  memory  or  truth. 

We  must  then  renounce  the  idea  of 
showing  what  Madame  Guizot  was  in  the 
opinion  of  her  friends ;  indeed  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  add  anything  to  that  which 
the  attentive  and  intelligent  readers  of  her 
works  must  already  have  formed  of  her. 
We  can  only  join  our  testimony  to  their 
conjectures,  and  assure  them  that  she  pos¬ 
sessed  all  that  might  be  expected  from  her 
writings  ;  and  still  we  must  add  that,  ex¬ 
cept  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  her,  she 
could  not  be  justly  appreciated. 

Elizabeth  Charlotte  Pauline  de  Meulan 
was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  2d  November, 
1773.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Jacques  Louis  de  Meulan,  Re¬ 
ceiver-General  of  Paris,  and  of  Marguerite 
Jeanne  de  St.  Chamans. 

Her  parents  had  all  the  feelings  and 
tastes  which  distinguished  good  society  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  They  took 
advantage  of  their  large  fortune  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  to  open  their  house  to  a 
brilliant  and  literary  society,  and  made 
conversation  its  only  occupation  and  its 
primary  amusement.  This  liberality  of 
mind,  then  so  common  in  the  Parisian 
world,  gave  them  some  leaning  towards 
the  new  opinions,  which  they  adopted  with 
confidence,  but  not  with  zeal ;  and  amongst 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  time  they 
preferred  those  of  the  moderate  party.  It 
was  one  of  those  families  of  which  M. 
Neckar  was  the  minister ;  that  is  to  say, 
who  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution 
without  either  desiring  or  foreseeing  it. 
Madame  de  Meulan  showed  an  early  and 


marked  partiality  for  her  daughter,  and 
lavished  on  her  all  the  cares  which  a  weak 
and  sickly  childhood  required.  From  her 
earliest  years  she  manifested  a  lively  sen¬ 
sibility,- a  perfect  integrity,  and,  when  her 
education  commenced,  an  extreme  facility 
in  learning.  Her  mind,  however,  still  ap¬ 
peared  inactive,  tractable,  and  thoughtful ; 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  employments 
of  her  age,  without  taking  interest  in 
them  ;  her  lessons  neither  wearied  her  nor 
gave  her  pleasure.  She  went  through  her 
duties  because  she  liked  order,  and  it  was 
more  easy  to  obey  than  to  resist.  When, 
between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
quickness  of  her  understanding  struck  the 
attention  of  her  masters,  and  excited  the 
hopes  of  her  family,  she  still  continued  to 
carry  but  little  spirit  or  taste  into  her 
studies.  She  sometimes  composed  fables 
and  little  dramas,  as  many  children  do  who 
never  afterwards  excel.  These  essays, 
destitute  of  originality  and  invention,  were 
only  remarkable  for  singular  correctness, 
and  here  and  there  some  happy  strokes  of 
feeling;  but  there  was  nothing  that  indi¬ 
cated  either  that  energy  or  that  indepen¬ 
dence  which  were  one  day  to  rank  high  in 
the  qualities  of  her  disposition  and  her 
mind.  Thoughtful  and  silent,  she  seemed 
to  be  waiting  for  that  external  cause  which 
was  to  give  her  the  impulse  that  she  want¬ 
ed.  It  is  seldom  that  the  stimulating 
power  of  circumstances  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  development  of  the  mind,  more 
especially  that  of  a  female,  of  even  the  most 
distinguished  talents.  Called  by  nature 
to  hold,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  position  of 
dependence,  and  her  own  instinctive  mo¬ 
desty  keeping  her  talents  in  the  shade,  a 
woman’s  mind  is  never  fully  known,  even 
to  herself,  till  some  powerful  cause  arises, 
which,  touching  the  key -stone  of  her  heart, 
calls  forth  the  latent  powers  of  her  mind, 
and  shows  her  what  she  is.  She  quietly 
awaits  a  voice  to  say,  “  Arise  and  walk.” 

As  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  began  to 
advance  from  childhood,  she  felt  a  vague 
necessity  of  finding  some  employment  for 
her  faculties,  though  she  was  conscious  of 
her  inability  of  bringing  them  herself  into 
play.  She  has  described  this  feeling  in  a 
letter  dated  1822.  She  says,  “  At  that 
period  (1787),  I  was  exactly  at  the  age 
when  I  began  to  take  some  interest  in  life, 
when,  after  a  childhood  to  which  no  one 
knew  how  to  give  the  impetus  that  I  had 
not  strength  to  find  in  myself,  1  began  to 
feel  the  energy  of  existence.  1  was  coming 
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out  of  the  clouds,  and  awoke  as  on  a  fine 
day  in  spring.  This  is  the  remembrance 
that  1  have  of  that  age.” 

She  was  nearly  sixteen  when  the  revolu¬ 
tion  broke  out.  She  lived  in  the  midst  of 
every  opinion,  but  held  none  of  them.  It 
was  not  long  before  discontent  and  disturb- 
ance  were  spread  around  her,  and,  though 
she  judged  of  the  events  of  this  time  with 
severity,  yet  she  enjoyed'  the  liberty,  the 
excitement  it  occasioned.  She  always 
preserved  a  very  lively  recollection  of  the 
society  of  that  period,  and  of  the  two  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  National  Assembly,  at  which 
she  had  been  present.  From  that  time 
a  strong  leaning  towards  equality  took 
possession  of  her  mind ;  therefore  it  was 
not  through  the  changes  introduced  into 
the  social  system  that  the  revolution 
wounded  her ;  the  violence  and  in¬ 
justice,  the  readiness  to  sacrifice  right  to 
power,  the  taste  for  licentiousness  and  dis¬ 
order, — in  short,  all  the  evils  unhappily 
inseparable  from  civil  strife,  struck  her  so 
forcibly,  that  she  retained  through  life  a 
kind  of  resentment  against  the  revolution, 
for  having  caused  her  so  much  suffering. 
Such  was  the  impression  it  left  on  her,  that 
she  was  not  able  to  speak  of  it  with  calm¬ 
ness  thirty  years  afterwards ;  and  it  requir¬ 
ed  all  the  influence  of  her  reason  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  period  with  the  impartiality 
due  to  history.  She  herself  distrusted  her 
own  remembrances,  and,  with  a  candor  by 
no  means  common,  did  not  make  them  the 
rule  of  her  judgment. 

To  public  misfortunes,  there  were  soon 
to  be  added  private  ones  to  her.  The 
fortune  of  her  family  had  gone,  the  health 
of  her  father  became  impaired,  and  he  died 
in  1790,  leaving  his  family  in  poverty  and 
affliction.  Her  mother,  suddenly  taken 
from  a  state  of  ease  and  opulence,  strug¬ 
gled  painfully  against  the  difficulties  of  a 
situation  so  new  and  so  severe  ;  her  friends, 
dispersed  or  persecuted,  could  give  her 
neither  advice  nor  assistance. 

In  despair  about  the  future  prospects  of 
her  three  brothers,  and  a  sister  whom  she 
passionately  loved,  sympathy,  devotedness, 
and  grief,  absorbed  all  the  faculties  of  her 
mind.  Becoming  more  and  more  a  strau- 
ger  to  public  events,  of  which  she  only 
heard  by  report,  she  used  all  the  power  and 
influence  she  possessed  in  consoling  and 
encouraging  her  family,  in  suggesting  the 
courageous  part,  so  difficult  to  practise  by 
those  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
prosperity,  but  which  alone  can  put  an  end  1 


to  the  vexations  occasioned  by  a  total 
overthrow  of  fortune  or'position. 

In  1794,  a  general  law  exiled  her  family 
from  Paris.  Retired  into  profound  soli¬ 
tude  in  the  country,  she  found  some  repose, 
and  was  able  to  reflect  with  more  freedom 
upon  the  strong  or  painful  emotions  which 
so  many  causes  had  excited  in  her.  Thus 
she  became  accustomed  to  unite  solitary 
meditation  with  penetrating  emotion,  and 
sometimes  to  place  them  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  Cruelly  forced  to  feel,  she 
learned  to  think.  It  was  in  her  distant  retreat 
of  Passy  that  she  became,  as  it  were,  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  herself.  She  could 
almost  remember  the  day  when,  occupied 
in  drawing,  the  idea  first  struck  her,  that 
she  might  have  some  genius.  This  disco¬ 
very  gave  her  great  joy ;  she  seemed  from 
that  time  to  feel  less  alone  in  the 
world,  and  to  have  a  certainty  of  never 
being  destitute  :  she  had  just  discovered 
a  friend.  Genius  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
few  benefits  that  can  be  possessed  without 
mixture ;  joined  to  virtue  it  leaves  no  re¬ 
gret  after  it. 

O  ^ 

From  the  time  she  became  conscious  of 
her  abilities,  her  energy  redoubled,  and  her 
interest  in  life  increased.  A  great  moral 
force,  which  was  productive  of- extreme 
mental  and  bodily  activity,  became  the 
predominating  feature  of  her  character,  and 
her  chief  resource  against  misfortune  and 
vexation.  By  a  happy  privilege  of  nature, 
the  development  of  her  mind,  the  taste 
she  had  acquired  for  meditation,  for  the 
study  of  herself,  and  for  her  inquiries  after 
truth,  did  not  in  any  degree  lessen  her  de¬ 
votedness  to  the  positive  duties  of  life ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  became  more  vigorous, 
more  decided,  more  stirring,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  in  the  interest  of  those  whom  she 
considered  as  confided  to  her  charge.  She 
acquired  an  ever  increasing  influence  in  the 
direction  of  the  family  affairs,  and  took 
upon  herself  all  the  labors  and  difficulties 
attending  them.  She  learned  to  struggle 
against  every  obstacle,  and  from  that  time 
she  conceived  the  fondness,  the  admiration 
which  she  ever  afteiwards  preserved,  for 
persevering  activity,  in  contending  with  the 
difficulties  of  life.  Confiding  in  her  youth 
and  strength,  she  accustomed  herself  never 
to  be  disheartened,  never  to  give  up  as  long 
as  a  single  resource  remained  ;  and  became 
firmly  fixed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  only 
endurance  which  does  not  proceed  from 
weakness,  is  that  which  does  not  yield  till 
resistance  has  been  exhausted.  “  It  is  this 
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stubborn  vigor, ”  she  herself  says,  “  that 
has  been  the  prop  and  support  of  niy 
youth.” 

From  1795,  to  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  if  liberty  was  not  complete  and  se¬ 
cure,  still  there  was  liberty  ;  and  spectators 
were  able  to  participate  in  the  movement 
of  public  affairs,  otherwise  than  by  pity  or 
detestation.  Every  one  could  form  and 
advance  an  opinion,  apply  himself  to  some 
cause,  be  concerned  in  a  plan :  in  short, 
pursue  an  honorable  course  with  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  succdss.  The  revolution  had  en¬ 
croached  so  much  upon  civil  liberty,  that  it 
reacted  against  the  revolution  itself ;  there 
was  a  struggle,  a  struggle  perhaps  unfore¬ 
seen  but  not  hopeless.  For  the  first  time 
Mademoiselle ‘de  Meulan  took  an  interest 
in  political  events ;  she  ardently  wished 
success  to  those  who  fought  against  the 
revolution,  for  it  had  been  oppressive,  and 
her  sympathy  naturally  turned  to  the  side 
of  the  opposition.  What  she  hated  in  the 
revolution  was  its  violence  ;  what  she  ad¬ 
mired  in  some  of  its  adversaries,  was  inde¬ 
pendence  in  misfortune.  At  the  same 
time,  she  was  endeavoring  to  enlarge  her 
mind  by  new  studies.  Her  taste  drew  her 
towards  moral  theories  and  metaphysical 
inquiries.  She  began  some  books,  and 
tried  to  initiate  herself  into  the  theories  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century  ;  she  did 
not  finish  them.  Her  mind  was  so  free,  so 
spontaneous,  so  active  in  itself,  that  it 
could  not  yield  without  reluctance  to  the 
subjugation,  which  an  examination  of  the 
ideas  of  others  imposes ;  it  preferred  di¬ 
rectly  attacking  realities,  than  searching 
without  an  interpreter  the  mysterious 
meaning  of  the  enigmas  with  which  our  rea¬ 
son  is  surrounded. 

The  best  and  most  serious  books  were 
to  her  but  subjects  for  meditation,  either 
to  make  the  ideas  she  met  with  her  own  by 
a  deeper  research,  or  to  arrive  by  her  own 
single  strength  at  ideas,  which  she  held  not 
in  common  with  any  one.  Thus,  she 
studied  more  than  she  read,  and  gave  her¬ 
self  the  habit  of  writing  a  great  deal,  but 
only  in  order  to  regulate  her  thoughts,  or 
give  account  of  her  meditations.  VVhat  is 
written,  in  fact,  fixes  and  elucidates  all, 
and  makes  us,  in  some  way,  be  present  at 
the  display  of  our  own  mind. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  two  friends  of  | 
her  father’s.  Monsieur  Suard,  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  Devaines,  suggested  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Meulan,  that  she  might  take  advantage 
of  her  talents,  not  only  to  extend  the  cir- 


(  cle  of  her  activity,  but  also  to  lighten  the 
burden  which  weighed  upon  her  family. 
Thus  what  had  been  her  solace  in  retire¬ 
ment,  became  her  resource  .in  misfortune  ; 
and  from  this  time,  labor,  either  from  ne¬ 
cessity  or  choice,  became  the  constant  oc¬ 
cupation  of  her  life.  Her  first  novel,  Les 
Contradictions^  which  displays  keen  wit, 
and  a  great  facility  of  style,  appeared  in 
1800,  and  obtained  such  success  as  made 
her  name  known  to  the  world,  and  excited 
a  great  interest  in  her  situation.  Society 
was  beginning  to  amend  ;  it  eagerly  encou¬ 
raged  a  young  person,  whose  misfortunes 
had  been  their  own,  and  who  opposed  her 
talents  to  her  destiny. 

La  Chapelle  d'Ayton  was  published 
soon  after,  and  modestly  presented  as  a 
translation  from  the  English  ;  it  is  not 
even  an  imitation,  the  general  idea  is  all 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  had  bor¬ 
rowed.  Most  of  the  events,  the  unfolding 
of  the  characters,  the  form  of  the  recital, 
in  short,  the  sentiments  and  the  expres¬ 
sions,  are  her  own.  Few  novels  arc  more 
engaging,  though  it  contains  neither  exag¬ 
gerated  sentiments  nor  unnatural  scenes ; 
it  is,  however,  a  narrative  which  pierces 
the  heart,  and  carries  our  compassion  even 
to  pain.  The  source  of  its  interest  is  dep¬ 
rived  from  one  of  those  cruel  mistakes, 
which  have  given  so  many  effective  works 
to  our  stage,  and  of  which  the  tragedy  of 
Tancr6de  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most 
pathetic  example. 

In  La  Chapelle  d^Ayton^  the  sensibility 
of  the  author  is  entirely  displayed,  and 
even  with  that  excess  which  belongs  only 
to  youth, — to  that  age,  when  the  emotions, 
whatever  tliey  may  be,  go  not  beyond 
their  strength  ;  when  imagination  softens 
their  bitterness,  and  often  even  lends  them 
an  inexpressible  charm  :  at  a  later  period, 
they  are  too  painful.  Madame  Guizot,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  not  have  had  the 
courage  to  compose  La  Chapelle  d’ Ay/on, 
and  to  combine  so  much  innocence  and 
misfortune,  when  she  wrote :  “  The  effect 
of  the  works  of  art  ought  to  be  such,  that 
no  idea  of  reality  adheres  to  it ;  for  as 
soon  as  that  enters  it,  the  effect  becomes 
distressing,  and  even  sometimes  insupport¬ 
able  :  therefore,  I  cannot  bear,  at  the  thea¬ 
tre,  or  in  novels,  or  poems,  under  the 
names  of  Tancrede,  or  Zara,  or  Othello, 
or  of  Delphine,  the  sight  of  those  great 
aflSictions  of  the  mind,  or  severe  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  fortune.  In  point  of  happiness 
and  grief,  my  life  has  been  so  full,  so  alive 
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to  them,  that  I  cannot  touch  upon  one  of 
those  depths  without  a  trembling  hand. 
The  reality  reveals  itself  to^ine,  through 
all  the  coverings  with  wdiich  art  can  enve- 
lope  it ;  my  imagination,  once  disturbed, 
reaches  it  in  one  bound.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  the  music  in  VAcjnese  produced 
the  same  effect  on  me  as  I  usually  expe¬ 
rienced  from  the  works  of  art.  I  could  not 
bear  the  finale  of  Borneo  and  Juliet :  that 
of  V Agnese  alone  made  me  weep  without 
rending  my  heart.”  (1821.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  affecting  interest 
which  pervades  La  Chapelle  d'*Ayton.  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  work  offers  but  few 
traces  of  that  indulgence  for  passion,  that 
sentimental  theory,  which  sacTitices  judg¬ 
ment  to  feeling,  and  flatters  the  bewitch¬ 
ing  fantasies  of  an  exalted  imagination,  at 
the  expense  of  conscience  and  of  truth. 
Few  novels  are  more  free  from  what  can  be 
called  romantic  morality.  I  insist  upon 
this  observation,  because  it  is  characteris¬ 
tic. 

At  the  time  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan 
wrote,  there  was  a  happy  singularity  in 
preserving  oneself  from  the  opinions  which 
prevailed  in  literature,  and  in  society,  with 
regard  to  duty  and  affection.  It  was  the 
time  when  sympathy  explained,  everything, 
when  devotedness  excused  everything ; 
when  the  heart  knew  no  rule  but  affection, 
no  virtue  but  fidelity.  Mademoiselle  de 
Meulan  was  far  from  having  reflected  on 
all  things,  with  such  serious  impartiality  as 
she  has  since  done  ;  she  did  not  then  know, 
as  she  did  at  a  later  period,  that  there  is 
something  higher  than  sensibility  itself, 
which  consecrates  by  regulating  it.  But,  in 
default  of  principles,  her  native  good  sense 
taught  her,  that  what  weakens  the  charac¬ 
ter,  what  wastes  time,  and  blunts  the  feel¬ 
ings,  could  not  be  the  real  vocation  of  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  and  that  everything,  even  the 
ability  to  love,  has  been  bestowed  upon  us 
for  a  higher  end  than  our  gratification. 

In  1801,  Monsieur  Suard  established  a 
newspaper  under  the  name  of  Xe  Publiciste. 
A  moderate  independence,  the  love  of  or¬ 
der  without  oppression,  and  of  truth  with¬ 
out  boldness  ;  in  fact,  the  philosoplw  of  the 
eighteenth  (jentury,  enlightened  and  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  revolution,  formed  the  spirit 
of  this  publication.  It  agreed,  although 
imperfectly,  with  the  opinions  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Meulan,  and  she  did  not  scruple 
to  take  a  share  in  its  compilation.  She 
wrote  innumerable  articles  upon  literature, 
society,  and  the  stage  ;  the  merit  and  suc¬ 


cess  of  which  decisively  established  her  rank 
amongst  the  first  writers  of  the  age.  The 
composition  of  newspapers  is  a  work,  which 
though  sometimes  amusing,  is  necessarily 
hurried,  and  is  one  which  both  stimulates 
and  wears  the  mind.  Nothing  less  than 
varied  powers,  such  as  those  of  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Meulan,  would  have  sufficed  for 
such  an  undertaking.  Notwithstanding  the 
constant  demand  upon  them,  she  was  never 
at  a  loss,  and  knew,  in  a  species  of  work 
in  which  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  fall  sooner 
or  later  into  routine  and  profession,  how 
to  pursue  and  even  to  increase  that  spright¬ 
ly  originality,  which  distinguished  and 
marked  her  articles,  even  better  than  the 
first  letter  of  her  name  Pauline.  The  re¬ 
membrance  of  them  is  not  effaced  amongst 
the  persons  of  that  time ;  expected  with 
anxiety,  read  with  eagerness,  they  often 
formed  the  whole  topic  of  conversation  in 
society,  which  at  that  time  took  up  those 
little  things  with  more  mterest  than  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  do  at  present. 

This  was  a  time  of  re-action.  After  vio¬ 
lent  commotions,  society  sought  only  for 
repose  ;  every  opinion  which  could  have 
contributed  to-  disturb  it,  became  suspect¬ 
ed  ;  everything  that  seemed  to  lead  to,  or 
to  evince  the  return  of  order,  was  received 
with  favor.  Tims,  those  peaeeful  occupa¬ 
tions,  those  harmless  pleasures,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  some  minds  the  whole  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  ;  the  enjoyment  of  society,  literature, 
arts,  &c.,  were  taken  up  'again,  as  benefits 
long  forgotten,  as  proofs  and  securities  of 
public  tranquillity.  At  the  same  time,  all 
consideration  was  withdrawn  from  the 
things  most  important  to  the  community  ; 
the  great  subjects  of  politics  and  philoso¬ 
phy  gained  scarcely  any  attention  ;  people 
were  imwilling  to  consider  them,  lest  they 
might  bring  everything  into  ([uestion.  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  true  wisdom  of  so¬ 
ciety  was  not  to  meddle  with  its  concerns  ; 
and  France  only  desired  two  things,  to  be 
governed,  and  to  be  left  in  peace.  This 
weak  disposition  made  the  fortune  of  des¬ 
potism  ;  but,  for  a  lesson  to  human  nature, 
France,  abdicating  without  finding  rest, 
learned  by  experience,  that  there  is  no 
compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  liberty. 

Mademoiselle  do  Meulan  did  not  at  that 
time  give  a  reason  for  this  general  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  drove  all  minds  under  theyokCi 
She,  herself,  partook  of  it  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  from  the  recollections  of  indignation 
and  grief,  which  the  ill  time  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  impressed  upon  her.  She  was. 
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however,  far  from  calling  in  slavery  as  an 
expiation  for  anarchy  ;  and  struggled  unde- 
signedly,  and  from  the  same  eifort  of  her 
own  independence  of  mind,  against  that 
timidity  of  troubled  reason,  wdiich  tends  to 
bring  back  in  books  and  manners,  as  well 
as  in  the  laws  and  institutions,  that  puerile 
frivolity,  the  companion  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  superficial  literature  and  servile 
politics.  She  accordingly  aroused  herself 
to  what  was  still  called  philosophy,  but  did 
not  adopt  all  its  principles  ;  she  soon  com¬ 
bated  them  on  matters  of  morals,  those  to 
which  she  had  devoted  most  attention  ;  for, 
from  that  time,  all  her  compositions  prove 
a  visible  desire  to  bring  everything  back  to 
a  moral  point  of  view.  Even  literary  criti¬ 
cism  was  to  her  but  an  opportunity  of  study¬ 
ing  human  nature,  and  she  drew  up  her 
judgments  upon  literary  productions  in  the 
form  of  essays,  which  were  designed  either 
to  portray  or  to  elucidate  them.  This 
method  had  at  that  time  the  great  merit  of 
novelty. 

In  the  general  zeal  for  returning  to  good 
principles,  literature  had  not  been  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  nothing  was  more  spoken  of  than 
the  necessity  of  following  the  great  models 
in  everything,  a  sort  of  criticism  which  con¬ 
sists  in  drawing  up  in  books  the  rule  for 
books,  and  in  giving  to  art  for  a  model,  the 
examples  which  it  has  itself  produced. 
Women  are  not  easily  satisfied  with  this 
criticism  of  rhetoricians  ;  we  hear  them  al¬ 
most  always  judge  of  the  compositions  of 
art  by  the  reality,  or  after  their  own  mind, 
which  is  also  reality.  It  is  perhaps  because 
they  are  less  learned,  that  they  becoihe 
more  true.  When  they  apply  themselves 
seriously  to  literature,  and  have  received 
the  advantage  of  strength  of  mind,  the  ar¬ 
dor  of  talent,  if  they  keep  their  natural 
manner  of  judging,  they  can  carry  into 
criticism  a  genuine  superiority,  and  give  to 
their  literary  views  something  of  the  in¬ 
terest  and  value  which  is  attached  to  ori¬ 
ginal  works. 

This  is  what  may  be  remarked  in  the 
greater  number  of  articles  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Meulan.  The  value  of  them  is  often 
independent  of  the  work  which  suggested 
them  ;  even  when  they  cannot  be  connected 
with  the  general  ideas  of  human  nature, 
they  at  least  join  in  portraying  the 
manners  and  the  age.  A  choice  of  these 
articles  would  form  an  agreeable  collection, 
and  some  of  them  might  serve  for  a  history 
of  society  in  France  after  the  revolution. 

The  reputation  of  Mademoiselle  de  Meu¬ 


lan  made  her  daily  more  sought  after  by  the 
world.  She  appeared  in  it  as  much  as  her 
labors  would  permit ;  it  amused  her  mind  ; 
she  excelled  in  conversation  and  enjoyed  it, 
as  affording  opportunities  for  observation, 
and  exercising  the  mind  by  compelling  it  to 
reflect  quickly,  and  disclose  itself  clearly. 
She  felt,  nevertheless,  that  much  was  still 
wanting  to  the  happiness  of  her  life.  She 
had  no  one  to  sympathize  with  her.  Ever 
independent  and  natural,  she  felt  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  power  superior  to  all  that 
she  did,  and  life  appeared  inadequate  to 
it.  Her  influence  around  her  was  effectual 
and  salutary :  the  afi’airs  of  the  family  were 
managed  by  her  care,  and  made  easy  by  her 
labor.  In  1803  she  married  her  sister  to 
Monsieur  Dillon,  and  gave  up,  on  that  oc¬ 
casion,  her  own  share  of  an  inheritance 
that  belonged  equally  to  both.  Persuaded 
that  she  would  always  live  a  single  life,  sure 
of  the  resources  of  her  own  talents,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  future  with  a  confi¬ 
dence  that  never  forsook  her,  those  acts, 
which  are  generally  called  sacrifices,  were 
to  her  so  easy  that  it  had  been  almost  an 
injustice  to  praise  her  for  them.  Devoted¬ 
ness  was,  with  her,  the  very  consequence  of 
her  independence  ;  it  formed  a  part  of  her 
existence ;  she  aliuost  thought  she  had  a 
mission  to  regulate  everything,  to  improve 
everything  around  her,  and  to  consider 
herself  as  nothing ;  for  nothing  common 
would  have  satisfied  her.  It  was  fit  that 
she  should  do  much  for  the  happiness  of 
others, as  they  could  do  so  little  for  hers !  She 
felt  that  it  was  placed  beyoud  the  common 
lot,  and  that  it  did  not  depend  on  .any  one 
about  her,  or  even  on  herself,  to  give  it  to 
her.  She  regretted  this  happiness  that  she 
was  born  to  feel,  but  she  no  longer  ex¬ 
pected  it. 

She  was  mistaken :  it  was  not  an  ever 
solitary  and  hard  lot  that  awaited  her  ;  by 
a  rare  dispensation  in  this  life,  it  was  hap¬ 
piness  of  such  a  kind  as  W’as  suited  to  her 
nature.  She  was  about  to  fill  the  situation 
for  which  she  was  formed,  and  was  one  of 
the  very  few  whom  life  has  not  deceived. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1807,  she  was  in 
much  affliction  ;  her  sister  had  just  lost  her 
husband,  the  family  affairs  w’ere  in  great 
disorder,  her  mind  was  Harassed  wdth  a 
thousand  painful  cares,  and  her  impaired 
health  obliged  her  to  give  up  her  literary 
labors.  While  in  this  distressing  situation 
she  was  surprised  by  receiving  a  letter  with¬ 
out  any  signature,  and  in  an  unknown 
hand.  The  writer  did  not  wish  to  give  his 
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name,  but  said  he  had  heard  of  her  illness, 
and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  supply  the 
articles  she  had  been  enjraffed  to  write  for 
Le  Puhliciste^  as  long  as  she  felt  herself 
unequal  to  the  task.  She  at  first  refused, 
though  both  affected  and  surprised  at  the 
proposal :  it  was  renewed  with  more  earnest¬ 
ness,  when,  charmed  with  the  tone  of  can¬ 
dor  and  simplicity  in  which  the  offer  was 
made,  she  accepted  it,  and  was  supplied 
from  time  to  time,  by  a  secret  conveyance, 
with  such  articles  as  she  had  no  reason  to 
regret  publishing  in  place  of  her  own.  In 
the  meantime  the  mystery  continued  ;  in 
vain,  assisted  by  Monsieur  Suard,  did  she 
endeavor  to  penetrate  it.  At  length  she 
addressed  her  wary  correspondent,  conjuring 
him  to  give  his  name,  and  refusing  on  any 
other  terms  to  continue  under  such  an  obli-  { 
gation.  He  at  length  yielded,  announced 
his  name,  and  it  was  thus  she  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Monsieur  Guizot.  He  was 
at  this  time  a  young  man,  and  had  been 
about  two  years  in  Paris,  where  he  lived 
buried  in  study,  and  preparing  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  some  day  in  the  literary 
world.  He  had  heard  Mademoiselle  de 
Meulan  spoken  of  by  chance  at  Monsieur 
Suard’s,  and  feeling  the  deepest  interest  in 
her  situation,  he  contrived  the  plan  above 
mentioned  to  assist  her,  which  was  at  once 
an  impulse  of  generosity  and  a  whim  of 
fancy  ;  but  one,  however,  to  decide  her 
future  life. 

From  the  time  they  b3camo  acquainted, 
they  were  not  long  before  they  had  formed 
a  sincere  and  intimate  friendship,  which  at 
first  consisted  more  of  confidence  than  sym¬ 
pathy.  They  differed  in  many  matters,  and 
their  opinions  were  far  from  being  similar ; 
the  one  being,  as  we  have  seen,  attached  to 
those  of  the  last  century,  without  entirely 
adopting  them,  and  preserving  the  restless 
curiosity  of  a  mind  that  wished  to  seek  the 
truth  elsewhere.  The  other  contained  with¬ 
in  him  the  germ  of  all  the  ideas  which  have 
since  been  developed,  and  which  are  those 
of  the  present  age ;  but  absolute  as  inex¬ 
perience,  visionary  as  imagination,  the 
tenets  which  he  professed  with  enthusiasm 
at  twenty,  could  not  at  first  sight  captivate 
a  clear  sighted,  particular  mind,  like  that 
of  Mademoiselle  de  ^leulan.  b^r  a  long 
time  Monsieur  Guizot  knew  only  how  to 
please,  without  persuading  her ;  for  a  long 
time  she  loved  without  understanding  him  ; 
yet  she  carried  into  this  affection  an  ad¬ 
mirable  simplicity  and  devotedness,  and 
guarded  herself  from  imagining  that  this 


sentiment  should  ever  become  the  charm 
and  the  happiness  of  her  whole  life.  La¬ 
bors  in  common,  mutual  services,  endless 
conversations  in  which  these  two  minds 
learned  to  understand  each  other,  and  to 
modify  themselves  by  the  impression,  ap¬ 
peared  for  a  long  time  to  bo  the  only  affinity 
which  ever  would  unite  them.  A  day,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  come,  when  a  complete  sympa¬ 
thy  would  result  from  a  long  and  mutual 
friendship,  and  from  that  day  their  common 
fate  is  to  be  fixed.  The  day  at  length 
came,  when,  ceasing  to  misunderstand  the 
affection  which  united  them,  they  gave  it 
its  true  name.  Their  marriage  took  place 
on  the  ninth  of  April,  1812. 

There  is  a  kind  of  happiness  of  which  one 
knows  not  how  to  write  :  expressions  fail ! 
it  proclaims  itself  not.  I  find  in  a  letter  of 
Madame  Guizot’s  (dated  1821)  these 
words  :  “  I  am  happy,  the  happiest  crea¬ 
ture  upon  earth.”  She  said  the  truth  ;  at 
least  she  felt  it,  and  happiness  can  only  be 
measured  by  feeling ;  it  exists  only  in  the 
impression  which  it  produces ;  all  its  re¬ 
ality  is  in  the  heart.  A  situation  at  once 
happy  and  animated  was  what  Madame 
Guizot  had  always  wanted ;  had  she  been 
compelled  to  choose,  I  think  she  would  have 
preferred  activity  to  happiness;  her  sense, 
and  that  energy  which  nature  had  implanted 
in  her,  made  activity  a  law  to  her  ;  never¬ 
theless,  none  felt  more  keenly  or  more 
deeply  the  real  joys  of  life.  “  My  resolu¬ 
tion  is  taken,”  she  somewhere  says,  “  as 
soon  as  a  barrier  is  raised  between  me  and 
happiness  ;  I  now  know  very  well,  and  will 
never  more  forget,  that  one  can  live  with¬ 
out  happiness  ;  only  when  it  is  there  I  can 
ill  brook  anything  that  disturbs  it.  You 
know,  for  I  have  told  you  so  a  hundred 
times,  that  it  enfeebles  me,  or  rather  it  is 
♦so  suitable  to  my  nature,  I  was  so  made  for 
feeling  it,  that  1  give  myself  up  to  it  with 
all  my  weakness.”  Such  citations  .attest 
better  than  I  can  do,  that  deep  and  over¬ 
whelming  sensibility  which  was  united  in 
Madame  Guizot  to  the  austerity  of  her 
judgment.  They  also  explain  what  influ¬ 
ence  the  unmixed  happiness  of  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  her  life  must  have  had  upon 
her. 

It  is  seldom  that  women  are  active  with¬ 
out  being  excited,  and  strength  of  mind  is 
with  them  scarcely  ever  free  from  rigidity. 
Truth,  and  truth  alone,  suifices,  I  Wlieve 
at  least,  for  the  judgment  of  men  ;  it  can 
so  completely  seize  upon  it  as  to  be  no 
longer  distinguishable,  without  borrowing 
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some  other  power,  some  other  charm  than 
its  own.  It  is  not  so  with  women ;  truth 
must  take  a  form  which  will  touch  them, 
which  will  reach  their  understanding  through 
their  heart,  borrow  a  voice  which  is  dear  to 
them,  or  present  itself  beneath  a  name  they 
love.  With  whatever  spring,  with  what¬ 
ever  energy  the  mind  of  Madame  Guizot 
was  endowed,  I  doubt  that,  had  she  lived 
solitary,  it  would  ever  have  reached  the 
height  that  it  attained  ;  there  would  have 
been  always  a  sort  of  disturbance  in  her 
nature  as  there  was  in  her  lot,  and  some 
inequality  between  her  reason  and  her  opi¬ 
nions.  The  firm  and  calm  judgment  of  her 
husband  furnished  her  with  the  support  she 
required,  and  brought  harmony  into  her 
mind,  by  the  united  influence  of  happiness 
and  truth.  She  had  never  any  other  mas¬ 
ter  than  him,  and  no  example  has  better 
proved  that  a  woman  is  never  by  herself  all 
that  she  can  be  ;  it  is  necessary  to  her  per¬ 
fection  that  she  should  be  loved,  and  that 
she  should  be  happy. 

We  have  seen  that  Madame  Guizot  was 
attached  to  the  philosophy  of  the  last 
century,  less  from  choice  than  from  oppo¬ 
sition  to  reviving  prejudices.  She  had  of 
herself,  and  by  the  instinctive  uprightness, 
purity,  and  disinterestedness  which  govern¬ 
ed  her,  been  able  to  reform  her  moral  opi¬ 
nions  ;  but  in  religion,  in  politics,  even  on 
literary  questions,  she  still  wavered,  seek¬ 
ing  for  convictions,  and  feeling  a  want  of 
truth  and  liberty,  that  she  did  not  know 
how  to  satisfy  between  scepticism  and  pre¬ 
judice.  What  her  mind  in  fact  wanted 
was  not  ideas  but  principles.  Her  new 
position  was  a  school  where  she  learned  to 
remodel  all  her  opinions.  She  penetrated 
into  that  order  of  ideas  towards  which  all 
minds  now  tend,  where  all  the  real  wants 
of  a  rational  intelligence  are  appeased,  in 
which  an  end  is  put  to  all  question  of  the 
alliance  of  liberty  and  rule,  of  examination 
and  faith,  of  reason  and  of  truth.  She 
rose  by  degrees  to  that  tutelary  faith  which 
enlightens  and  strengthens,  and  makes  the 
mind  taste  the  noble  pleasure  of  feeling  it¬ 
self  altogether  settled,  yet  at  liberty,  proud 
of  its  obedience,  and  yet  free  in  its  fet¬ 
ters. 

The  first  advancement  of  Madame  Gui¬ 
zot’s  mind  in  this  new  course  is  observable 
in  the  Annals  of  Education^  a  periodical 
compilation  which  her  husband  had  under¬ 
taken,  and  which  she  has  enriched  by  a 
number  of  articles  which  contain  the  germ 
of  her  greatest  work.  Her  first  collection 


of  stories,  entitled  Les  Enfans^  which  ap¬ 
peared  about  the  same  time,  is  composed 
in  the  same  spirit.  This  kind  of  work  is 
more  difficult  than  it  is  brilliant :  it  must 
be  simple  without  puerility,  refined  without 
affectation;  it  must  be  an  interesting  and  yet 
a  simple  narrative  ;  an  elevated  and  yet  fa¬ 
miliar  moral.  Madame  Guizot  knew  how 
to  unite  all  these,  and  her  tales  have  be¬ 
come  the  model  of  the  style. 

The  Restoration  opened  the  career  of 
public  affairs  to  her  husband.  Madame 
Guizot  might  now  hope  for  a  more  quiet 
life,  such  as  she  had  always  wished  for. 
Activity  was  necessary  to  her,  but  labor 
was  painful ;  she  longed  for  relaxation  as 
for  a  thing  unknown ;  never  had  she  tasted 
it,  never  had  she  been  able  to  breathe 
freely,  or  be  mistress  of  her  mind  and  of 
her  time. 

To  reflect  in  order  to  improve  her  own 
mind,  to  seek  the  truth  for  herself,  to  en¬ 
joy  family  affection  without  thinking  of 
the  world  or  its  fame,  such  was  the  fate 
that  smiled  upon  her,  and  which  perhaps 
did  not  satisfy  her,  for,  if  she  had  some¬ 
times  found  her  life  too  laborious,  she  had 
never  found  it  too  much  occupied. 

But  the  aspect  of  affairs  seen  close  at 
hand,  too  much  occupies  even  those  who 
play  no  part  in  them,  to  leave  them  any 
feeling  of  idleness.  Placed  in  a  perfectly 
new  position,  Madame  Guizot  did  not 
escape  so  powerful  an  influence.  Released 
from  a  thousand  vexations,  from  a  thousand 
real  cares  which  harassed  her  mind,  and 
absorbed  her  time,  she  was  able  to  observe 
and  to  think  more  freely  ;  and  greater  ob¬ 
jects  offered  themselves  to  her  notice.  It 
too  often  happens  that  public  life  lessens 
the  soaring  of  the  mind,  impairs  the  purity 
of  opinion ;  but  we  may  doubt,  neverthe¬ 
less,  whether  he  who  has  always  lived  re¬ 
mote  from  it  could  well  understand,  even 
in  an  abstract  and  general  sense,  the  true 
nature  of  man  and  of  society,  and  penetrate 
the  whole  mystery  of  their  destiny  on  earth. 

True  policy  modifies  the  freedom  of 
speculation  in  the  concern  of  truth,  without 
shaking  the  solidity  of  its  principles  for  an 
exalted  mind.  Well  advised,  it  at  once 
attests  and  limits  the  empire  of  reason  over 
the  things  of  this  world  ;  it  teaches  on  what 
conditions  that  slow  and  sure  victory  of 
good  over  evil  is  to  be  fulfilled,  which  the 
moderns  call  perfectibility. 

During  about  six  years  that  this  first 
essay  in  the  history  of  affairs  lasted,  poli¬ 
tics  were  to  iSIadame  Guizot  the  object  of 
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an  engrossment  justified  by  her  devotedness  ]  blow  which  struck  at  the  cause  to  which 
to  the  interests  of  her  husband,  and  to  |  they  had  devoted  all  the  energies  of  their 
those  of  every  just  cause.  Free  for  the  first ,  minds.  It  made  them  again  enter  into 
time  to  work  at  her  pleasure,  and  to  choose  j  that  laborious  state,  from  which  Madame 
her  own  subject,  she  wrote  an  essay  upon  ^  Guizot  had  appeared  so  happy  to  be  re- 
“  The  Ideas  of  Right  and  Duty  considered  \  leased  ;  but  she  made  this  sacrifice  with 
as  the  Basi^  of  Society  which  will  un-  j  such  ease  and  simplicity,  that  her  most  in- 
doubtedly  be  found  to  throw  great  light  i  tiraate  friends  were  unable  to  perceive  that 
upon  a  difficult  question,  which  passion  and  j  it  cost  her  any  effort, 
prejudice  have  designedly  obscured.  j  Literary  labor  now  again  became  to  her  an 

It  is  much  in  the  same  style  as  an  essay  '  honorable  necessity,  and  what  had  formerly 
upon  Anarchy  and  Power.,  which,  although  |  enabled  her  to  assist  her  mother,  now  af- 
written  at  a  much  later  date,  connects  itself  i  forded  her  the  means  of  educating  her  son. 
naturally  with  the  former,  which  it  com- ,  In  1821  she  published  The  Student,  a 
pletes  and  elucidates.  One  cannot  fail  of|  novel  on  education,  in  every  page  of  which, 
being  struck  with  these  two  compositions,  [  proof  is  given  of  the  elevation  of  her  mind, 
and  with  the  vigor  of  mind  of  which  they '  and  the  strictness  of  her  judgment,  amidst 


give  proof.  The  first,  full  of  original  and 
fertile  yiews,  is  perhaps  sometime  a  little 
more  ingenious  than  it  need  be  ;  but  the 
second  is  distinguished  by  a  perspicuity,  a 
justness  of  expression  and  of  thought,  which 
enforces  conviction.  Both  belong  in  the 
main  point  to  ideas  sufficiently  modern,  at 
least  in  their  application  to  politics.  They 
show  that  Madame  Guizot  experienced  the 
necessity,  hitherto  more  felt  than  satisfied, 
of  supporting  them  upon  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  morals.  But  she  did  not  always 
guard  herself  from  a  kind  of  puritanism, 
otherwise  sufficiently  justified  by  the  loose¬ 
ness  of  principle  which  the  civilians,  mo¬ 
narchical  or  democratical,  have  by  turns 
brought  into  these  subjects.  What  she  es¬ 
pecially  prohibits  herself  is  complacency 
for  her  own  opinions  ;  we  feel  that  she  is 
distrustful  of  what  flatters  her,  and  that 
she  chooses  not  her  opinions  for  a  purpose, 
but  for  themselves.  Besides,  good  is  never 
in  opposition  to  good,  and  liberty  has  no¬ 
thing  to  lose  by  truth. 

Politics  form  one  of  the  best  schools  for 
the  mind.  They  force  it  to  search  for  the 
reason  of  everything,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  not  permit  it  to  search  except  in  facts. 
It  is  not  necessarily  the  most  difficult 
study,  but  it  is  that  which,  well  conducted, 
gives  the  greatest  firmness  and  prudence  to 
the  mind  ;  and  even  he  who  only  occupies 
himself  seriously  in  politics,  when  he  turns 
his  attention  to  T>ther  subjects,  cannot  fail 
of  showing  both  originality  and  superiority. 
Madame  Guizot  is  herself  an  instance  of 
the  truth  of  this. 

About  the  middle  of  1820,  her  husband 
retired  from  affairs  in  which  his  opinions 
no  longer  found  place.  This  change  of 
position  affected  them  but  little  :  it  was  lost 
in  the  more  important  consideration  of  the 


the  fictions  of  a  lively,  natural,  and  diver¬ 
sified  tale.  This  style  presents  many 
difficulties.  It  is  now  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  imagination  is 
independent  of  its  moral  design  ;  and  lite¬ 
rary  criticism  insists  not  upon  such  in  its 
composition  :  but,  when  a  moral  design  is 
the  very  motive  of  the  book,  the  mind  is 
left  free,  and  the  imagination  has  less 
scope.  Nothing  then  is  more  difficult  than 
the  composition  of  a  story  which  unites  in¬ 
terest,  variety,  and  truth,  with  the  purity 
and  clearness  of  the  mOral  idea,  which 
should  be  always  present  and  always  appa¬ 
rent  ;  nothing  must  be  separated  from  it, 
everything  must  lead  back  to  it,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  the  narrative  ceasing  to 
delight  our  imagination,  and  to  excite  our 
curiosity  and  our  sympathy. 

Madame  Guizot,  who  has  constantly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  resolving  this  difficulty  in  the 
composition  of  her  stories,  is  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  failed  in  The  Student.  It  is  however 
the  moral  sentiment,  rather  than  the  ro¬ 
mantic  part,  which  appears  to  us  the  gi’eat 
merit  of  this  excellent  book.  Two  general 
ideas  have  inspired  it,  and  we  may  observe 
that  the  recital  is  double.  The  history  of 
Ralph  is  intended  to  establish  the  inviola¬ 
ble  duties  which  result  from  our  natural 
positions,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  de¬ 
pendence  in  which  children  are  placed  with 
respect  to  their  parents,  or  to  those  who 
represent  them.  The  history  of  Victor  is 
the  development  of  an  idea  which  will  be 
found  set  forth  in  the  Essays  upon  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  tends  to  show  how  an  ingenuous 
mind  can  redeem  itself  from  a  first  fault, 
and,  by  well  sustained  efforts,  arrive  at 
discovering  in  the  sense  of  its  fall,  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  regeneration  ;  a  true  and  great  les¬ 
son,  and  which  accords  with  the  opinion 
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whicli  Madame  Guizot  made  the  rule  of  her 
own  conduct,  and  the  foundation  of  her 
works  on  edueation  ;  that  there  is  no  moral 
evil  past  recovery,  and  that  human  nature, 
even  under  the  weight  of  a  serious  error, 
ought  to  recover  itself,  and  is  always  ena¬ 
bled  to  do  so  by  divine  assistance. 

An  episode  of  this  same  novel,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Marie j  seems  to  take  up  the  same 
principle,  as  does  also  Nadir,  a  delightful 
story,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  collection 
which  she  published  two  years  afterwards, 
and  in  which,  perhaps,  better  than  in  any 
other  work,  she  has  lent  to  her  lessons  of 
morality  the  aid  and  the  attraction  of  a 
simple  and  agreeable  fiction. 

These  various  publications,  however,  were 
only,  as  it  were,  fragments.  The  same 
spirit  pervades  them  all,  and  in  each  of 
them  the  ideas  of  the  author  seemed  to  be 
bound  up,  and  people  looked  forward  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  work  from  Madame  Guizot, 
which  should  combine  and  corroborate  them 
as  a  whole.  Such  a  book  soon  appeared, 
which  gave  the  theory  of  education  that 
for  a  long  time  each  of  her  writings  seemed 
to  promise,  and  placed  her  in  the  first  rank 
of  moralists.  The  Family  Letters  on  Do¬ 
mestic  Education  are  the  best  monument  of 
Madame  Guizot’s  mind.  In  this  work,  un¬ 
der  an  easy  form,  which  in  appearance  has 
nothing  systematical,  which  freely  admits 
of  examples,  details,  and  digressions,  she 
treats  the  greatest  questions  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  shows  by  applications  how 
general  truths  ought  to  regulate  real  life, 
and  penetrate  into  the  young  reason  of 
children.  The  excellence  of  the  book  con¬ 
sists  in  the  union  of  great  strictness  of  prin¬ 
ciple  with  perfect  liberty  of  mind  ;  it  is  by 
this  that  it  presents  a  faithful  image  of  her 
who  composed  it.  Nothing  is  there  con¬ 
ceded  to  expediency  ;  nothing  to  arbitrary 
conventions  ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  it 
that  has  the  stamp  of  that  sentimental  in¬ 
dulgence,  which  in  our  days  too  often  pass¬ 
es  from  novels  into  morals.  It  is  a  book 
consisting  entirely  of  truth.  But,  if  the 
principles  are  those  of  a  philosopher,  who 
but  a  woman  would  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  those  particular  views,  so  fine  and  so 
varied ;  those  nice  observations,  dictated 
by  so  true  a  knowledge  of  children,  and  of 
the  world  ;  those  strokes  .of  feeling  which 
betray  and  excite  emotion.^  Who  but  a 
woman,  who  but  a  mother,  would  have  been 
able  to  express  reason  with  so  much  tender¬ 
ness,  and  have  softened  it  without  impair¬ 
ing  its  force  }  I  have  said  that  the  princi¬ 


ples  were  those  of  a  philosopher.  The 
moral  of  the  book  is  indeed  pure,  elevated, 
and  strict ;  it  is  supported  neither  by  the 
interest  it  excites,  nor  by  dogmatism ;  it 
relies  only  on  itself,  and  claims  not  to  hold 
its  power,  but  by  its  justice ;  this  is  to  say, 
it  is  philosophical.  Let  us  repeat  this  word 
in  order  that  it  may  be  understood.  Morality 
is  philosophical  when  it  is  rational,  when  it 
does  not  lay  claim  to  any  authority  foreign 
to  its  nature  :  this  supposes  it  to  be  neither 
a  convention  nor  an  emotion,  and  that  it  is 
another  thing  than  religion. 

But  in  order  to  be  philosophical  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  may  not  be  religious. 
•Even  as  it  touches  the  heart  that  it  binds 
itself  to  order  without  raising  either  feeling 
or  interest,  it  can  form  an  alliance  with  re¬ 
ligion  without  being  dependent  om  it ;  to 
say  the  truth,  it  is  rather  distinguished 
than  separated  from  it,  and  both  can  by 
common  consent  reign  in  the  mind,  and 
govern  the  conduct.  Of  this,  Madame 
Guizot’s  book  affords  more  than  one  proof ; 
but  she  is  herself  a  still  more  remarkable 
example  of  it. 

At  this  period  Madame  Guizot  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  subtile  uneasinesses,  which  yet  at¬ 
test  a  mind  endowed  with  faculties  superior 
j  to  her  opinions.  But  these  gradually  de¬ 
clined,  and  a  profound  peace  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  that  mind  which  had  been  more  easily 
disturbed  than  she  was  willing  to  believe. 
Such  is  the  empire  of  reason  and  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Madame  Guizot  in  a  fixed  position, 
governed  by  an  affection  which  united  the 
ardor  of  love  to  the  calmness  of  duty,  was 
led  back  by  study  and  reflection,  by  serious 
and  tender  advice,  to  those  pure  and  firm 
principles  which  alone  can  appease  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  the  mind,  and  which  formed  in 
her  the  indissoluble  alliance  of  feelings  and 
opinions,  of  the  wants  of  the  heart  and  the 
requirements  of  reason  ;  and  without  ever  • 
returning  to  the  practical  belief  of  the 
French  established  church,  she  raised  for 
herself  a  faith  no  less  lively  and  no  less 
strict,  which  did  not  less  touch  her  heart 
or  govern  her  conscience,  than  the  most 
powerful  doctrines  of  sacred  tradition. 

Such  was  the  piety  of  Madame  Guizot, 
and  such  was  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
sickness  and  death  overtook  her.  Her  last 
work  had  been  rapidly  composed  amid  the 
sufferings  of  a  visibly  declining  state  of 
health.  On  finishing  it,  she  appeared  to  have 
reached  the  limits  of  her  strength .  It  is  seldom 
:  that  superior  endowments  are  met  with  in  a 
1  woman,  without  her  being  oppressed  by  the 
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load:  the  most  distinguished  woman  still  by  incessantly  comparing  her  destiny  with 
remains  a  feeble  being ;  and  Madame  Gui-  her  nature,  we  seem  to  be  exhibiting  a  sys- 
zot  was  strong  only  in  character  and  mind,  tein ;  but  we  cannot  reproduce  the  action 
However  peaceable  was  her  life,  she  enliven-  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  person  ;  we 
cd  it  with  the  fire  of  her  genius,  and  ex-  cannot  restore  that  unity  of  nature,  which, 
pended  it  in  the  midst  of  happiness  and  re-  in  her,  reconciled  so  many  varieties,  and  al- 
pose.  Afflicted  with  a  deep  and  slow  dis-  most  contrasts.  Thus,  nothing  was  lost, 
ease,  she  daily  became  weaker,  but  not  des-  nothing  was  indifferent,  in  that  noble  life  ; 
ponding.  For  nearly  a  year  she  struggled  in  it  everything  had  an  aim,  a  value,  a  rule ; 
against  the  malady,  which  she  strove  to  ba-  at  the  same  time  good  principles  had  taken 
nish  or  to  overcome  ;  then,  as  ever,  she  plac-  such  possession  of  her  mind,  that  she  obey¬ 
ed  her  duty  and  her  hopes  in  opposition,  ed  them  without  efibrt,  and  in  the  fulfilment 
but  at  length  she  acknowledged  the  vanity  of  her  duties  she  appeared  to  be  following 
of  her  efforts,  and  perceived  that  her  decree  her  own  inclinations.  Reason  had  not  giv- 
had  gone  forth  ;  she  submitted  to  it  with-  en  her  cither  coldness  or  constraint.  Strong 
out  a  murmur,  and  from  that  moment  her  in  suffering,  she  was  tender  and  almost  weak 
resignation  was  complete.  Surrounded  by  in  happiness  ;  she  relished  the  real  enjoy- 
the  most  tender  and  devoted  cares,  affected  ments  of  life,  the  most  simple  pleasures  af- 
and  gratified  by  the  love  of  which  she  was  forded  her  a  childish  delight.  Almost  al¬ 
most  assured,  equally  supported  by  reason  ways  deprived  of  ease  and  leisure,  chained 
and  by  faith,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  con-  to  study,  confined  in  towns,  she  could  not 
templation  of  her  death.  In  the  intervals  breathe  the  country  air  without  a  kind  of 
of  her  pains  she  continued  to  converse  upon  intoxication.  The  enjoyment  of  the  arts, 
the  truths  which  had  enlightened  and  guid-  and  those  of  nature,  excited  in  her  a  real 
ed  her  life.  emotion.  No  one  has  better  proved  the 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1827,  she  bid  a  ten-  truth  of  those  words,  Ibelieve,  of  Rousseau’s: 
der  and  tranquil  farewell  to  her  husband,  “  Strict  morals  preserve  the  tender  affec- 
her  son  and  her  family ;  she  told  them  that  tions.” 

she  felt  her  end  was  approaching.  On  the  The  idea  of  duty  was  ever  present  to  her 
10th  of  August,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  she  mind  ;  she  applied  it  with  rigor  to  the  so- 
requested  her  husband  to  read  to  her.  He  lution  of  moral  inquiries ;  injustice  inspired 
read  a  letter  of  Fenelon’s,  for  a  sick  per-  her  with  indignation,  immorality  with  a  dis- 
son  ;  he  then  commenced  a  sermon  of  Bos-  gust  which  she  knew  not  how  to  restrain  ; 
suet’s,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  to  cause  grief  to  any  one  was  to  her  almost 
in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  she  expired,  an  impossibility ;  to  witness  even  merited 
Thus  was  verified  a  prediction,  or  a  hope,  pain  only  excited  her  pity  ;  and  her  kind- 
of  which  she  had  delighted  to  converse.  Al-  ness  disarmed  her  justice.  But  it  was  es- 
most  always  harassed  with  cares  and  la-  pecially  the  sufferings  of  strong  minds  that 
bors,  she  neglected  none,  and  gave  herself  excited  her  deepest  compassion ;  in  their 
up  to  them  with  ever  increasing  devoted-  sorrows  she  recognised  her  own,  and  suffer- 
ness,  as  if  an  inexhaustible  reserve  of  hap-  ed  with  them. 

piness  and  peace  had  been  insured  to  her.  There  is  so  much  mind  in  the  works  of 
“  It  is,”  she  says,  “  on  the  necessity  of  an  Madame  Guizot,  that  it  seems  superfluous 
immutable  futurity  that  I  travel  on  inces-  to  speak  of  what  she  showed  in  conversa- 
santly,  and  that  1  shall  end  by  passing  from  tion.  Her’'8  was  strikingly  original ;  and 
one  world  to  the  other.  But  1  expect  a  light  she  sometimes  astonished  to  such  a  degree, 
and  a  clearness  in  my  latter  days,  that  will  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  accustomed  to  it 
render  this  passage  easy  and  certain.”  to  find  it  pleasing.  But  with  a  little  ex- 
(Letter  written  in  1822.)  perience,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  al 

There  remains  little  more  to  add  ;  I  do  though  her  language  was  different  from  that 
not  think  I  have  forgotten  any  of  the  traces  of  most  people,  she  was  quick  in  compre- 
of  that  image,  which  time  can  never  efface  bending  every  one,  and  arrived  by  sure, 
from  the  remembrance  of  Madame  Guizot’s  though,  perhaps,  circuitous  means,  at  the 
friends  ;  but  in  writing,  it  is  necessary  to  knowledge  of  all  that  was  true,  at  sympathy 
consider  everything  separately,  and  to  make  for  all  that  was  good.  With  her  everything 
a  person  known,  to  analyse  the  whole  that  proceeded  from  herself;  she  repeated  no- 
constitutes  individuality  in  its  full  grace  thing,  she  borrowed  nothing,  even  from 
and  freedom.  In  successively  retracing  the  reading ;  no  book  pleased  her  that  did  not 
qualities  and  opinions  of  Madame  Guizot,  make  her  think  ;  she  required  a  new  effort 
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to  make  her  own  of  even  common  ideas  ;  1 
«he  never  yielded  to  an  opinion  until  after 
she  had  herself  discovered  its  motives,  or 
adopted  it,  unless  stamped  with  her  seal. 
The  reasons  which  determined  her  mind 
were  not  always  the  most  natural,  but  they 
were  her  own,  like  those  of  Montaigne.  She 
did  not  always  take  the  most  wmple  method 
of  arriving  at  the  truth,  but  she  would  at 
length  attain  it,  and  her  mind  knew  no  rest 
until  she  did.  Then  all  opposition  was  at 
an  end;  there  was  no  struggle  in  her,  no 


[Oct. 

discord,  she  yielded  to  it  implicitly  ;  her 
judgment  governed  her  will,  truth  reigned 
in  her  by  right  divine. 

This  excellence  is  rare ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
the^^  highest  ambition  of  the  philosopher. 
This  immutable  harmony  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart  must  in  every  case  be  loved  and 
admired,  but  can  it  ever  be  more  worthy  of 
admiration  and  of  love,  than  when  it  unites 
the  wisdom  of  a  sage  to  the  heart  of  a  wo¬ 
man  ? 


from  tk«  Edinbargh  RcTiew, 

BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER, 

TAe  TVorks  ef  Beamiont  and  Fletcher  ;  the  Text  formed  from  a  new  collation  of  the  early 
editions :  with  Notes  and  a  Biographical  Memoir.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce. 
11  vols.  8vo.  London.:  1843-1S46. 


Of  the  beautiful  though  faulty  works  which 
compose  these  volumes,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  were  the  fruit  of  one  of  those  singular 
literary  Partnerships,  which,  hardly  known 
in  any  department  of  poetical  art  except 
the  drama,  have  repeatedly  been  formed  by 
dramatic  poets  both  in  our  own  country  and 
elsewhere.  The  old  English  drama  abounds 
with  examples.  None  of  these  alliances, 
however,  was  so  steadfast,  none  so  success¬ 
ful,  none  so  evidently  prompted  by  “  con- 
simility  of  genius,”  as  that  which  has,  by 
a  consent  almost  universal,  elevated  the 
inseparable  names  of  the  two  friends,  Fran¬ 
cis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  to  a 
place  in  our  dramatic  literature  second  only 
to  that  of  the  one  unapproachable  master 
of  the  art. 

In  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  the 
two  poets,  all  that  is  known  scarcely  suffi¬ 
ces  to  do  more  than  excite  a  vain  curiosity. 
But'  few  facts  have  been  collected  which 
have  any  interest  in  themselves,  or  any 
value  as  the  groundwork  of  critical  specu¬ 
lation.  The  principal  of  these  relate  to 
the  family  history  of  botli. 

Among  the  western  hills  of  Leicester¬ 
shire,  there  has  lately  been  erected  a  mo¬ 
nastery,  which,  inhabited  by  thirty  or  forty 
Cistercian  monks,  carries  back  our  thoughts 
from  the  busy  world  of  manufactures  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  to  the  antiquities 
nnd  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  Simi¬ 
lar  reflections  are  prompted  by  another 


scene,  situated  about  a  mile  from  this  mo¬ 
dern  abbey  of  Saint  Bernard.  In  the  midst 
of  a  little  valley,  on  a  meadow  beside  a 
dashing  brook,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
day  a  group  of  ivy-mantled  ruins.  There, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  pious  lady 
founded  an  Augustinian  nunnery,  in  honor 
of  Saint  Mary  and  the  blessed  Trinity. 
Confiscated  on  the  suppression  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  houses  at  the  Reformation,  the  priory 
of  Gracedieu  and  its  demesne  were  acquir¬ 
ed  by  John  Beaumont,  a  lawyer  of  old  fa¬ 
mily.  He  afterwards  became  Master  of 
the  Rolls ;  but  was  soon  charged  with  cor¬ 
ruption,  disgraced,  and  deprived  of  his 
estates.  His  widow  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes  the  manor  of  which 
he  had  dispossessed  the  nuns  of  Lady 
Roesia  de  Verdun.  Her  son  Francis,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  in  his  father’s  profes¬ 
sion,  was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  received  knight¬ 
hood  from  the  hands  of  Qeeen  Elizabeth. 
He  is  spoke^n  of  as  a  “  grave,  learned,  and 
reverend  judge.”  He  married  a  lady  of  the 
family  of  Pierrepoint  in  Nottinghamshire  ; 
from  which  long  afterwards  came  the 
sprightly  Lady  Mary  VVortley  Montague. 

Of  Judge  Beaumont’s  three  sons,  the 
eldest  died  young.  John,  the  second,  in¬ 
herited  the  estates,  and  obtained  a  baron¬ 
etcy.  Sir  John  Beaumont  was  a  man  of  re- 
flection,*taste,  and  feeling.  In  right  of  his 
“Bosworth  Field,”  and  other  poems,  he  is 
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remembered  among  our  minor  poets,  and  |  But  the  scenes,  amid  which  his  early  youth 
among  the  earliest  improvers  of  English  I  was  passed,  were  secretly  nourishing  the  sym- 
heroic  verse.  The  third  son,  Francis  Beau-  pathies  which  afterwards  flowed  out  with 
mont,  was  born  at  Graeedieu,  probably  in  imaginative  fulness  upon  the  world  of  hu- 
thc  year  158.5.  The  family  of  Graeedieu  man  action  and  passion:  nor  did  those 
did  not  comprise  the  only  men  of  genius  of  scenes  pass  away  without  leaving  images 
the  name.  Among  their  kinsmen,  the  Beau-  which  were  afterwards  enlarged  and  colored 
monts  of  Coleorton,  we  find,  in  the  seven-  into  richer  landscapes  in  unfading  verse, 
tcenth  century.  Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont,  a  The  Salniacis,”  and  an  equally  free 
poet  from  whom  Pope  did  not  disdain  to  imitation  of  the  “Remedy  of  Love,”  are 
borrow  wisely  ;  and,  in  our  own  time,  this  our  chief  or  only  means  of  e.stiinating  the 
branch  of  the  ancient  stock  has  been  repre-  influence  exerted  on  his  mind  by  his  acade- 
sented  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mical  education.  He  became *a  gentleman 
gentlemen  of  any  age — the  late  Sir  George  commoner  of  Broadgates  Hall  in  Oxford, 
Beaumont,  himself  a  pleasing  arti.st,  and  when  he  was  about  twelve  years  old :  but 
the  generous  friend  of  artists  and  of  poets,  he  seems  to  have  resided  there  only  a  short 
The  birth-place  of  Francis  Beaumont  time  ;  and  he  was  certainly  too  young  to 
was  a  fit  nursery  for  the  boyhood  of  a  poet,  have  received  from  it  any  deep  impression. 
The  spot  itself  is  still  beautiful :  the  region  in  the  classical  studies  of  the  place,  in  the 
in  which  it  lies  was  then  sylvan  and  roman-  more  home-sprung  learning  of  Camden  who 
tic.'  Chavnwood  Forest,  on  the  edge  of  had  lived  within  the  same  walls  a  genera- 
which  Graeedieu  stands,  was  in  the  six-  tion  before,  or  in  the  puritanism  and  patri- 
teenth  centur^  a  thickly  wooded  chase,  otism  of  Pym,  who  was  his  collegc-contem- 
Drayton  indeed,  not  long  afterwards,  la-  porary.  The  Inner  Temple,  where  he  entered 
nientcd  that  the  high-palmed  harts  were  while  still  a  boy,  introduced  him  to  new 
fled,  and  the  dryads  dead  with  the  oaks  companionships  of  a  nature  more  congeuial 
they  had  inhabited.  Even  for  him,  how-  to  his  own ;  and  we  now  approach  the 
ever,  the  scene  was  the  ideal  of  a  forest :  sphere  in  which  his  brief  existence  was 
and  about  the  very  time  when  his  “  Poly-  destined  to  be  spent, 
olbion  ”  was  composed.  Bishop  Corbet  and  Meanwhile  the  friend  whose  name  has 
his  fellow-travellers  lost  their  way  among  become  identified  with  his,  was  entering 
its  rocky  glades.  Wordsworth,  the  intimate  upon  life  under  circumstances  far  less  favor- 
friend  of  the  late  Sir  George  Beaumont,  able.  Richard  Fletcher,  the  son  of  a  vicar 
has  since  revived  its  poetical  renown  in  an  in  Kent,  had  distinguished  himself  at 
inscription  reminding  us  that —  Cambridge,  and  been  Master  of  Bene't 

“  There,  on  the  margin  of  a  streamlet  wild,  1  ^  oUcge.^  He  was  also  minister  of  Rye, 

Did  Francis  Beaumont  sport,  an  eager  child ;  I  where,  in  December,  1579,  was  born  his 

There,  under  shadow  of  the  neighboring  rocks,  third  son,  John  Fletcher,  the  poet.  John 
Sang  youthful  tales  ofshepherds  and  their  flocks:  ^  child  of  seven  years,  when 

Unconscious  prelude  to  heroic  themes, 

Heart-breaking  tears,  and  melancholy  dreams  1  father,  now  Dean  of  1  eterborough,  laid 
Of  slighted  love,  and  scorn,  and  jealous  rage,  I  the  foundation  of  his  future  fortunes  by 

With  which  his  genius  shook  the  buskin’d  stage.”  insulting  the  unhappy  Mary,  Queen  of 
But  the  earliest  breathings  of  nature  upon  1  Scots,  upon  the  scaffold.  His  zealous  ser- 
the  poetic  heart  do  not  generally  awaken  a  vices  upon  this  occasion,  his  courtly  man- 
sound  which  is  their  own  echo.  The  young  ners,  his  handsome  person,  and  his  intimacy 
poet  is  for  a  time  a  mocking-bird.  Beau-  with  Burleigh,  concurred  in  recommending 
niont’s  earliest  known  work,  published  when  him  to  the  favor  of  the  maiden  queen.  Sub- 
he  was  certainly  less  than  seventeen  yearslject  to  certain  simoniacal  suspicions,  he 
of  age,  was  the  “Salmacis  and  Herma- 1  soon  became  Bishop  of  Bristol.  Elizabeth, 
phroditus,”  a  poem  of  nine  hundred  heroic  delighting  in  the  good  looks  of  her  comely 
lines.  In  this  boyish  piece,  the  voluptu-  bishop,  had  found  fault  with  him  for  cut- 
ous  sketch  of  the  Metamorphoses  is  worked!  ting  his  beard  too  short :  “  whereas,  good 
up  into  a  minutely  touched  and  over-color- 1  lady,”  wrote  Harington,  “although  she 
ed  picture.  The  fancy  which  it  unques- 1  knew  it  not,  that  which  he  had  cut  too 
tionably  exhibits*,  is  expended  on  mytholo- 1  short  was  his  bishopric,  not  his  beard.” 
gical  inventions,  ingenious  like  those  of  He  was  made,  successively.  High  Almoner, 
their  prototype,  and  even  more  artificial.  1  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  1595,  Bishop 
There  emerges  in  it  little,  if  anything,  of!  of  London.  A  widower  at  the  time  of  this 
original  observation  of  external  nature,  j  last  promotion,  he  immediately  “‘arried  the 
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very  recent  widow  of  a  Kentish  knight. 
The  queen’s  distaste  of  the  marriage  of 
clergymen  was  aggravated  in  this  instance 
by  the  doubtful  reputation  of  the  lady. 
The  bishop  was  accordingly  suspended  from 
his  functions  by  the  primate,  and  forbidden 
by  the  queen  to  appear  at  court.  A  partial 
restoration  to  the  royal  favor  came  too  late 
to  heal  the  wound  which  public  disgrace 
had  inflicted  upon  a  proud  and  worldly 
heart.  On  a  June  evening  in  1596,  as  he 
sat  smoking  in  his  chair.  Bishop  Fletcher 
suddenly  foil  back  and  expired. 

He  left  eight  children  in  beggary ;  and 
his  property  was  seized  by  the  Exchequer, 
in  satisfaction  of  ofiicial  debts  to  the  crown. 
Intercession  was  made  for  the  orphans  by 
his  brother  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  an  eminent 
civilian,  diplomatist,  and  scholar,  and  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  two  poets  Giles  and  Phineas. 
The  family  had  a  still  more  powerful  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  chivalrous  Essex,  prompted  by 
Anthony  Bacon,  brother  of  the  great  chan¬ 
cellor.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  government  relented. 

John  Fletcher  had  at  twelve  years  of  age 
been  admitted  a  pensioner  of  his  father’s 
college  at  Cambridge  ;  where,  two  years 
later,  he  is  said  by  his  last  biographer  to 
have  been  made  one  of  the  Bible  clerks — 
an  assertion  which  not  improbably  involves 
some  mistake  ;  Bible  clerk  being  an  Oxford, 
not  a  Cambridge  title.  Of  his  university 
studies  nothing  further  is  known.  At  his 
father’s  death  he  was  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
this  event  cast  him  loose  \ipon  the  world. 

We  are  left  in  the  dark,  however,  con¬ 
cerning  him.  We  know  nothing  of  his 
employments  for  some  years  afterwards; 
nor  how  and  when  he  first  became  connected 
with  Beaumont.  The  oldest  date  at  which 
their  names  occur  together  is  1607,  when 
each  of  them  contributed  a  copy  of  com¬ 
mendatory  verses  to  the  “  Fox  ”  of  Ben 
Jonson.  To  the  same  year,  or  1606,  is  also 
assigned  Fletcher’s  first  appearance  as  a 
writer — the  first  at  least  of  which  we  have 
any  trace — in  the  indifferent  comedy  of 
“  The  Woman-hater.”  In  the  case  of 
Fletcher,  therefore,  as  of  Shakspeare, 
several  years  of  early  life  are  unaccounted 
for.  But,  since  London  had  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  home  of  his  boyhood  in  his  father’s 
lifetime,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  be¬ 
ing  the  place  where  we  ought  to  look  for 
him,  when  thrown  so  suddenly  by  his  father’s 
death  on  his  own  resources.  This  was  the 
age  when  the  theatres  were  no  less  a  house 


of  refuge  than  a  temple  of  fame  for  youth¬ 
ful  poets  :  and  looking  at  Fletcher’s  future 
history,  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in 
supposing,  that  he  at  once  betook  himself 
to  writing  for  the  theatres  to  earn  his  bread. 
Without  patrimony  or  profession,  he  would 
be  driven  by  want  to  try  to  the  utmost  the 
fatal  facility  of  his  powers.  This  necessity, 
we  fear,  continued  to  the  last.  The  rapidity 
with  which  his  plays  appeared  after  tho 
death  of  his  friend,  affords  strong  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  of  his  having  been  spurred  on 
by  motives  more  pressing  than  the  desire  of 
fame.  Proof  to  the  same  effect,  proof  of 
hurry  in  composition,  is  afforded  by  the  im¬ 
perfections  which  deform  so  many  of  his 
plays,  especially  the  later  ones.  “  Several 
of  his  scenes,”  says  one  of  his  critics,  “  nay, 
whole  acts,  must  have  been  written  with 
“  either  an  ill-filled  stomach,  or  an  ill-filled 
head.” 

Beaumont  was  differently  situated.  There 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  ever 
poor.  Some  fortune,  more  or  less,  came  to 
him  from  his  eldest  brother.  He  married 
into  a  good  family ;  and,  as  has  justly  been 
remarked,  he  had  another  security  against 
indigence,  in  the  affection  of  his  surviving 
brother.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  for 
questioning  that  Beaumont  had  independent 
means,  except  an  imperfectly  vouched  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  of  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters. 

The  circumstances  of  Beaumont, however, 
are  chiefly  important  as  entitling  us  the 
more  readily  to  believe,  that  the  literary 
alliance  between  him  and  his  less  wealthy 
friend  was  not  one  of  those  joint  adventures, 
so  common  in  that  time,  which  were  order¬ 
ed  by  the  play-house  managers,  and  execut¬ 
ed  for  daily  bread  by  starving  play-wrights. 
We  read,  in  the  diary  of  Philip  Henslowe 
and  elsewhere,  of  plays  which  were  produc¬ 
ed  by  the  combined  labor  of  two,  three, 
four,  and  even  five  poets,  In  many  such 
cases,  the  undertaking  was  plainly  a  match 
against  time.  A  temporary  theme  had  to 
be  caught  up  before  its  popularity  should 
vanish  ;  or  a  new  piece  had  to  be  hurriedly 
put  together,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  at¬ 
traction  of  some  similar  novelty  at  a  rival 
play-house.  The  task,  which  could  not 
within  a  given  period  be-performed  by  one 
head,  might  easily  be  performed  by  tw<^or 
more.  To  miserable  demands  like  these, 
most  of  the  dramatists  of  that  age  (almost 
all  of  them  needy  men,  and  some  of  them' 
players  as  well  as  poets)  lived  in  continual 
slavery.  It  is  far  from  being  improbable 
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that  to  such  emergencies  we  owe  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Fletcher’s  name,  in  works  still 
extant,  with  those  of  Jonson,  Middleton, 
William  Rowley,  and  others.  His  co-ope¬ 
ration  with  Massinger,  Field,  and  Daborne, 
in  the  writing  of  a  play  which  cannot  now  be 
identified,  is  shown  by  the  sad  letter  of  those 
three  men  to  Henslowe,  the  date  of  which, 
though  not  exactly  ascertainable,  must  have 
preceded  Beaumont’s  death.  Indeed,  if 
we  are  to  credit  assertions  made  not  long 
after  the  facts  occurred,  poor  Massinger 
was  Fletcher’s  coadjutor,  even  in  several  of 
the  dramas  now  before  us  :  but  at  the  same 
time  Massinger’s  manner  is  too  unlike 
Fletcher’s  to  make  it  probable  that  they 
could  have  worked  together,  and  that  inter¬ 
nal  evidence  should  not  betray  the  fact. 

We  have,  in  short,  good  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Fletcher’s  works  were  written  either  by 
himself  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  that 
one  associate  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  co¬ 
operated  with  none  but  him.  His  other 
combinations  were  casual  and  temporary ; 
this  was  systematic  and  long  continued.  A 
union  so  singular,  and  so  difficult  to  main¬ 
tain,  can  only  have  arisen  out  of  strong 
personal  attachment,  and  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  their  genius  also  was  akin. 
In  truth  the  wonderful  resemblance,  both  in 
thought  and  in  expression,  which  prevails 
throughout  their  works,  is  not  the  least  cu¬ 
rious  riddle  which  the  study  of  them  pre¬ 
sents. 

Beaumont’s  choice  of  Fletcher  must  have 
been  entirely  free  ;  nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  conjecturing  otherwise  respecting 
Fletcher’s  choice  of  Beaumont.  Their 
positions,  however,  must  have  been  differ¬ 
ent  when  they  first  met.  In  1607,  Beau¬ 
mont  could  not  be  much  more  than  in  his 
twenty-second  year  ;  while  Fletcher  was 
already  in  his  twenty-eighth.  It  is  allowa¬ 
ble  to  figure  Fletcher,  the  orphan  son  of  the 
bankrupt  prelate,  as  having  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  struggling  against  diffi¬ 
culties  not  unlike  those  that  probably  im¬ 
peded  the  early  path  of  Shakspeare.  We 
may  regard  him  as  already  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  a  practised  dramatic  artist ;  we  may 
believe  him  to  have  owed  to  the  severe 
training  through  which  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  pass,  no  mean  portion  of  that 
readiness,  both  in  composition  and  speech, 
for  which  he  was  extolled  by  his  most  in¬ 
telligent  contemporaries.  Beaumont,  on 
the  other  hand,  born  under  a  happier  star, 
presents  himself  to  our  imagination  as  a 
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votary  of  art,  who  practises  it  because  he* 
loves  it,  and  who,  younger  and  less  experi¬ 
enced  than  his  friend,  but  more  reflective 
and  more  precocious,  might  bring  into  con¬ 
tribution,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
union,  the  very  faculties  in  which  his  com¬ 
rade  would  have  been  found  wanting,  if  he 
had  continued  to  work  alone.  But  we  must 
not  go  on  guessing. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  poets  of  England  were  almost 
all  dramatists.  The  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
preceding  had  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  drama  to  a  height  which  could  not  be 
surpassed  ;  but  further  efforts  continued  to  • 
be  made,  and  new  aspirants  crowded  into 
the  ranks.  In  those  days,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  the  writing  of  a  play  for  the 
closet  was  never  dreamt  of ;  at  least  by 
none  except  the  eccentric  Earl  of  Stirling. 
Every  dramatic  poet  wrote  for  the  stage  ; 
each  play  being  usually  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  theatres,  the  printing  of  it  was  ne¬ 
cessarily  delayed  in  order  to  preserve  the 
monopoly  of  it  to  the  players  ;  and,  in  very 
many  instances,  the  printing  was  postponed 
till  the  work  was  irretrievably  lost.  The 
poets  were  thus  brought  into  close  relation 
with  the  actors ;  several  of  them,  such  as 
Jonson,  Massinger,  and  Field,  were  actors 
themselves  ;  and,  although  it  is  clearly  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Fletcher  ever  trode 
the  stage,  yet  the  character  and  position  of 
the  theatrical  companies,  and  the  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  theatrical  amusements  were 
held,  must  have  been  points  of  infinite  im¬ 
portance  to  him  and  his  friend. 

The  stage,  which  had  been  despised  even 
by  literary  men  when  Shakspeare  was  a 
youth,  was  now  the  favorite  both  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  of  the  people.  In  consequence 
of  the  favor  shown  to  it,  its  exhibitions 
were  invested  with  a  pomp,  which,  rude 
doubtless  according  to  modern  notions,  yet 
far  exceeded  what  we  should  expect,  or  can 
indeed  easily  believe.  Neither  in  the 
buildings  nor  in  the  scenery,  did  there  ex¬ 
ist  the  vastness  and  splendor  which  are 
among  the  prodigies  of  more  recent  times  ; 
becoming  more  and  more  gorgeous,  as  the 
literary  glory  of  our  representations  has 
declined.  But  the  researches  of  dramatic 
antiquaries  have  lately  shown,  that  on  the 
\V ardrobe  of  the  leading  theatrical  compa¬ 
nies  there  was  then  lavished  an  expense 
which  is  startling  even  to  modern  ears,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  incurred,  had 
not  a  theatre  been  a  more  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  than  it  appears  to  be  at  present. 
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There  were  then,  as  now,  many  actors  who 
were  needy  and  despised,  on  account  either 
of  want  of  prudence  or  want  of  talent. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  frowns  of  the 
more  austere,  and  the  rising  remonstrances 
of  a  party  who  began  to  look  on  the  stage 
with  political  jealousy  as  well  as  with  reli¬ 
gious  scruples,  persons  professionally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  theatre  occupied,  or  had  it 
in  their  power  to  acquire,  a  crediteble  posi¬ 
tion  in  society.  There  were  actors  both 
respectable  and  respected  ;  and,  as  it  has 
recently  been  shown,  there  were  some,  even 
of  secondary  note,  who  lived  wisely  and 
died  wealthy. 

Above  all,  there  were  two  men,  actors 
and  proprietors  of  theatres,  who  had  vindi¬ 
cated  for  themselves  a  place  considerably 
above  their  station,  whose  conduct  and  suc¬ 
cess  had  done  as  much  as  has  since  been 
done  by  the  family  of  Kemble,  to  elevate 
and  support  the  character  of  their  calling. 
The  one  had  no  claim  to  literary  distinc¬ 
tion  :  but  he  was  the  first  tragic  actor  of  the 
day  ;  and,  about  the  time  when  our  two 
poets  appeared,  he  had  gained  a  great  part 
of  the  large  fortune,  which,  being  a  child¬ 
less  man,  he  afterwards  devoted  to  public 
charity.  This  was  Edward  Alleyn,  the 
founder  of  the  college  of  “  God’s  Gift”  at 
Dulwich.  The  name  of  the  other  of  the 
two  players  was  higher  still.  Profession¬ 
ally  regarded,  they  were,  as  we  should  now 
phrase  it,  rival  managers ;  but  both  were  pru¬ 
dent,  both  were  kindly,  and  there  are  gratify¬ 
ing  proofs  of  an  interchange  of  good  offices 
between  them.  One  little  anecdote,  reco¬ 
vered  but  lately,  belongs  almost  to  the  very 
year  in  which  Beaumont  became  known  as 
a  dramatist.  Alleyn  being  absent  in  the 
country  on  a  strolling  excursion,  at  a 
time  when  the  theatres  in  London  were  shut 
by  reason  of  the  plague,  his  wife  receives  in 
town  a  visit  from  a  ‘’pretty  youth,  and 
handsome  in  apparel,”  who  assumes  an 
aristocratic  name,  asks  for  a  loan  of  ten 
pounds,  and  asserts  that  he  is  known  both 
to  Mr.  Alleyn  and  to  the  other  great  thea¬ 
trical  manager.  Mrs.  Alleyn,  who,  ag  the 
step-daughter  of  old  Philip  Henslowe,  had 
learned  economy  and  caution,  declines  to 
comply  with  the  demand  till  the  reference 
shall  have  been  verified  ;  and  the  brother 
manager,  on  being  appealed  to,  declares 
that  he  knew  the  applicant  only  by  having 
heard  that  he  was  a  rogue,  and  is  glad  the 
money  had  not  been  given !  The  impostor 
does  not  again  show  himself ;  and  Joan 
Alleyn,  in  her  next  letter  to  her  husband, 
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exultingly  tells  him  the  story.  Her  friend¬ 
ly  adviser  was  a  person  of  whom  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  think  as  discharging  higher 
duties  to  humanity  than  detecting  swindlers. 
She  describes  him  as  “  Mr.  Shakspeare  of 
the  Globe.”  Not  long  afterwards  Shak¬ 
speare  retired  to  his  native  town,  to  enjoy, 
during  the  too  short  evening  of  his  days, 
the  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  leave  his 
children  in  a  station  more  worthy  of  their 
ancient  lineage  than  of  that  calling,  from 
which  believers  in  his  sonnets  must  grieve 
to  think,  that  he  sometimes  bitterly  revolt¬ 
ed.  To  his  profession  and  to  his  worldly 
prudence  he  owed  his  wealth  :  if  he  had 
been  merely  a  great  genius,  and  not  also  a 
man  of  business  (gifts  since  again  united  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Walter  Scott),  he  might 
have  pined  like  Jonson,  or  starved  like 
Massinger.  We  can  scarcely  over-estimate 
the  facilities,  which  his  easy  circumstances, 
in  the  latter  half  of  his  life,  must  have 
afforded  him  for  the  composition  and  elabo¬ 
ration  of  his  greatest  works.  But,  in  order 
duly  to  estimate  what  we  owe  him,  we  must 
also  recollect  that  his  genius  was  now  and 
afterwards  the  animating  principle  of  the 
drama,  and  of  the  stage  ,  and  that  had  he 
not  written  “  Hamlet,”  and  “  Lear,”  and 
his  Historical  Plays,  the  English  theatres 
might  have  continued  to  be  a  mere  school 
of  popular  buffoonery,  imitation,  and  bom¬ 
bast. 

About  the  year  1607,  the  old  English 
drama  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  last 
month  of  its  brief  but  resplendent  summer. 
These  gorgeous  plants  which  sprang  up  in 
natural  luxuriance,  under  the  influence  of 
the  warm  sun  and  the  free  air,  were  still, 
day  by  day,  bursting  into  flower.  Their 
time,  however,  was  all  but  over ;  the  field 
was  beginning  to  be  covered,  more  and  more 
thickly,  by  the  Autumnal  growth  which  is 
the  fruit  of  artificial  cultivation  ;  and  the 
noxious  weeds,  though  as  yet  hardly  visible, 
were  already  rooted  in  the  soil.  The  first 
ten  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  com¬ 
pose  the  great  concluding  period  of  Shak¬ 
speare ’s  literary  life ;  the  period  which  com¬ 
prehends  the  most  thoughtful  and  solemn  of 
his  works.  Ben  Jonson,  too,  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  activity  and  fame ;  but 
about  to  fall  into  his  sad  decline.  “  The 
Silent  Woman,”  and  “  The  Alchemist,” 
were  his  only  great  works  subsequent  to  the 
appearance  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Side  by  side  with  Shakspeare  and  Jonson, 
stood  a  couple  of  veterans,  the  epic  and 
eloquent  Chapman,  and  Heywood,  the 
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“  prose  Shakspeare,”  still  cheerful  and  in¬ 
defatigable  ;  while  Webster,  Middleton, 
Dekker,  Marston,  and  others,  had  already 
occupied  the  ground  which  they  must 
thenceforth  share  with  formidable  competi¬ 
tors — with  our  two  poets,  with  Massinger, 
and  with  Ford.  Drayton  and  Daniel,  too, 
whose  fame  now  rests  on  poetry  of  other 
kinds,  were  enrolled  among 'the  dramatists 
of  their  time. 

Working  with  a  fervor,  and  warmed  by  a 
literary  ambition,  seldom  if  ever  paralleled, 
this  swarm  of  poets  constituted  likewise  a 
society  of  friends,  whose  intercourse,  bro¬ 
ken  at  times  by  individual  quarrels,  was 
usually  free,  cordial,  and  happy.  Then 
occurred  those  “  wit  combats,”  the  fame  of 
which  descended  traditionally  to  the  age  of 
Fuller ;  then  were  held,  day  after  day, 
those  merry  meetings  at  the  Mermaid, 
which  Beaumont,  writing  from  the  country, 
regretted,  amidst  the  beauty  of  the  sum¬ 
mer — that  intercommuning  of  buoyant  na¬ 
tures,  which,  delightful  at  the  time,  return¬ 
ed  afterwards  on  wings  of  fire  and  raised 
the  clear  spirit  to  the  energy  that  created 
immortal  works.  There  were  different  dra¬ 
matic  schools  ;  a  point  which  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  at  present  to  elucidate  :  But  another 
fact,  more  easily  explained,  was  this ;  that 
the  chief  dramatists  were  usually  connected 
with  one  or  another  of  the  loading  theatres, 
and  not  with  all.  There  were  two  princi¬ 
pal  theatres  ;  at  the  head  of  one  of  which 
stood  Henslowe,  and  afterwards  Alleyn; 
while  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  proprietors  of  the  other.  To  the 
latter  of  the  two,  the  theatrical  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  appear  to  have  been  attached 
from  an  early  period  of  their  career,  though 
not  from  the  very  first ;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  would  serve  to  bring  them  into  commu¬ 
nion  with  Ben  Jonson.  Jonsonset  too  high 
a  value  on  his  praise  to  be  over  lavish  of  it. 
While  one  of  his  poems  bears  frank  and 
cordial  testimony  to  his  affection  for  Beau¬ 
mont,  and  his  admiration  of  the  young 
poet’s  genius,  he  hints  only  in  his  confiden¬ 
tial  talk  with  Drummond,  that  the  young 
man  set  rather  too  high  an  estimate  on  his 
powers.  In  the  same  conversations  he  de¬ 
clared  his  love  for  Fletcher  without  any 
qualification — a  rare  thing  with  one  whose 
temper,  naturally  moody,  was  irritated  by 
misfortune  and  supposed  neglect.  Fletch¬ 
er’s  genius  for  the  more  poetical  kinds  of 
dramatic  writing,  extorted  from  the  gruff 
father  of  the  rising  generation  (as  he  loved 


to  be  recarded),  the  highest  praise,  when 
le  admitted,  “  that,  next  himself,  only 
Fletcher  and  Chapman  could  make  a 
Masque.”  Upon  Fletcher’s  pastoral,  the 
most  ideal  of  all  his  compositions,  being 
condemned  by  the  crowd,  he  signified  his 
hearty  approbation  of  it,  and  prophesied  for 
it  the  immortality  which  it  enjoys. 

Reckoned  from  1607,  the  union  of  our 
two  poets  endured  for  nine  or  ten  years. 

The  prosaic  yet  credulous  Aubrey,  the 
same  “  picker-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,” 
who  made  a  butcher’s  boy  of  Shakspeare, 
describes  the  familiarity  of  their  intercourse 
as  the  closest  possible.  He  speaks  of  them 
as  having  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  as 
having  had  a  community  of  goods  so  wide, 
as  to  embrace  even  the  most  objectionable 
feature  of  Plato’s  commonwealth.  If  at 
any  time  the  two  did  “  live  together  on 
the  Bank-side,  not  far  from  the  Play 
house,”  they  must  have  ceased  to  do  so  in 
1613.  For  in  that  year  Beaumont  mar¬ 
ried,  his  wife  being  a  lady  of  an  old  family, 
the  daughter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Isley  of 
Sundridge  in  Kent.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Fletcher  was  ever  married.  There  is 
proof,  in  Beaumont’s  poetical  Letter  to 
Ben  Jonson,”  of  at  least  one  visit  which 
they  afterwards  paid  together  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  the  course  of  which  two  of  their 
comedies  were  partly  written.  One  would 
gladly  belie  re  Mr.  Dyce  to  be  right  in  con¬ 
jecturing,  that  Gracedieu  may  have  been 
the  place  of  their  retirement.  It  would 
bo  agreeable  to  imagine  that  the  fancy  of 
the  town-bred  Fletcher  was  inspired,  by 
wandering  among  the  solitudes  of  Charn- 
wood,  and  beneath  the  monastic  cloisters 
of  his  friend’s  paternal  home,  with  the 
images  of  seclusion  which  adorn  his  exqui¬ 
site  ode  to  Melancholy,  printed  for  the  fost 
time  in  the  very  play  to  which  Beaumont’s 
Letter  is  prefixed. 

“Moonlight  walks,  where  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owls; 
Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves, 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves !” 

They  had  not  labored  together  above 
three  or  four  years,  before  the  fame  of  the 
two  friends  was  firmly  established.  “  Phi- 
laster  ”  and  “  The  Maid’s  Tragedy  ”  are 
known  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  of 
their  joint  works.  A  little  later  Fletcher 
wrote  “The  Faithful  Shepherdess;”  after 
which  they  brought  out,  in  partnership,  the 
“  King  and  No  King,”  and  “  The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle.  ”  Supposing  the  works 
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to  be  ranked  merely  according  to  their  merit 
as  stage-pieces,  these  may  be  held  to  be 
equalled,  or  surpassed,  by  some  of  the  other 
plays  ;  but  the  true  place  of  the  authors  in 
our  file  of  poets  would  remain  unaltered,  if, 
retaining  the  five  dramas  just  enumerated, 
we  were  to  lose  everything  else  which  they 
ever  wrote.  In  none  of  the  series  is  the 
poetic  vision  so  fine  ;  in  none  perhaps  is  the 
dramatic  vitality  so  intense.  The  two 
earliest  of  the  group  are  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  of  them  all,  both  for  good  and  evil. 

“  Philaster,  or  Love  lies  a-bleeding,”  is 
more  valuable  as  a  poem  than  as  a  drama  ; 
and  more  valuable,  too,  for  the  beauty  of 
particular  passages  than  for  its  effect  as  a 
whole.  It  is  a  romantic  love-play,  founded 
on  a  loose  and  feeble  plot.  A  young  and 
high-minded  prince,  dispossessed  of  his 
royal  inheritance  (we  hardly  know  how), 
stalks,  like  a  sorrowful  ghost,  through  the 
halls  that  should  have  been  his  own.  Be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  usurper’s  daughter, 
there  Jias  sprung  up  a  mutual  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  affection  ;  but  two  obstacles  are  in 
the  way.  The  princess  is  betrothed  by  her 
father  to  a  foreign  suitor ;  and  her  lover 
becomes  suspicious  of  her  fidelity.  Both 
impediments  are  removed.  The  lady’s 
honor  is  vindicated ;  the  unworthiness  of 
the  bridegroom,  with  whom  she  had  been 
threatened,  is  exposed  ;  and  her  father,  in 
a  sudden  access  of  kindness  and  justice, 
bestows  on  the  prince  his  mistress  and  the 
kingdom.  Upon  this  tottering  and  ill- 
jointed  trellis-work  are  hung  garlands  of 
the  most  delicate  fancy,  and  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  tender  feeling.  The  melancholy 
musings  of  Prince  Philaster,  and  his  fitful 
gusts  of  jealousy  and  despair ;  the  self- 
conscious  purity  of  Arethusa,  and  her  un- 
fihaken  devotion  to  one  whose  weakness  had 
exposed  her  to  insult  and  danger ;  the 
silent,  innocent,  and  unselfish  love  of  the 
disguised  Euphrasia ;  are  set  forth  in 
scenes  which,  though  exhibiting  little  skill 
or  strength  in  the  portraiture  of  character, 
abound  in  touches  of  rich  imagery  and  true 
emotion.  Few  passages  in  English  poetry 
are'more  finely  conceived  or  expressed  than 
some  of  those  that  occur  among  the  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  forest.  Stiil  sweeter  is  the  de¬ 
scription,  by  Philaster,  of  his  finding  Eu¬ 
phrasia  by  the  fountain ;  and  the  whole  idea 
of  the  character  thus  introduced,  raises  the 
work  into  a  region  of  imagination  which  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  reached.  Yet, 
pure  and  lofty  as  are  most  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  this  piece,  the  imaginative 


heaven  of  our  poets  was  not  free  from  clouds, 
even  in  this  the  morning  of  their  day. 
The  taint  of  moral  evil  has  already  come 
too  near  ;  the  foul  shape  of  Megra  flits  eve¬ 
rywhere  before  our  eyes  ;  and  all  that  sur¬ 
rounds  her,  is  infected  by  her  presence. 

In  the  second  of  their  great  works,  the 
young  dramatists  plunged  headlong  into  that 
realm  of  sin,. around  whose  frontier  they 
had  skimmed  so  often  in  “  Philaster.”  The 
incidents  of  “  The  Maid^s  Tragedy”  are 
profoundly  revolting;  they  are  possible  only 
in  a  state  of  society  utterly  abandoned  ; 
and,  unless  on  Madame  de  Stael’s  theory 
of  the  connexion  between  an  immoral 
stage  and  a  moral  people,  they  must  have 
been  intolerable  in  representation  to  any 
audience  but  one  whose  standard  of  purity 
was  miserably  low.  Yet  it  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  in  our  day,  to  revive  this  play. 
It  was  brought  on  the  stage  of  the  Hay- 
market  ten  years  ago,  with  alterations  by 
Macready  and  Sheridan  Knowles.  Nor 
were  these  practised  judges  of  stage  require¬ 
ments  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  its  drama¬ 
tic  merits.  The  bloody  tale  which  it  tells 
contains  genuine  tragic  elements;  although, 
even  in  a  description  like  the  present,  and 
far  more  in  an  actual  representation,  the 
decencies  of  the  nineteenth  century  com¬ 
mand  a  veil  to  bo  cast  over  some  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  to  the  filling  up  of  which  the  out¬ 
line  owes  so  much  of  its  harrowing  power. 

Amintor,  a  young  nobleman  of  Rhodes, 
is  tempted  by  the  King  to  abandon  Aspa- 
tia,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  and  to 
marry  Evadne,  a  beautiful  lady  of  the 
court.  In  the  very  bride-chamber,  the 
bride  acquaints  her  husband  with  the  nature 
of  the  interest  which  the  king  has  taken  in 
her  marriage.  She  is  the  royal  mistress. 
Her  brother,  extorting  the  secret  from 
Amintor,  brings  his  sister  to  confession  and 
to  a  fierce  kind  of  penitence.  Evadne  mur¬ 
ders  her  seducer ;  the  broken-hearted  As- 
patia,  assuming  a  male  disguise,  provokes 
her  faithless  lover  to  slay  her ;  Evadne  and 
Amintor  both  perish  by  suicide. 

This  is  a  story  of  guilt,  and  dishonor, 
and  treachery ;  but  it  is  not  one  in  which 
crime  is  lightly  regarded  or  allowed  to  tri¬ 
umph.  The  dishonor  is  passionately  felt : 
the  treacherous  guilt  is  fearfully  avenged. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  theme  (as,  alas! 
in  every  one  of  the  works  before  us)  there 
are  introduced  passages  of  reprehensible 
levity  and  coarseness  ;  but  the  ruling  tone 
of  feeling  is  one  which  is  morally  not  in¬ 
consonant  with  the  events  represented. 
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Regarded  as  a  whole,  “  The  Maid’s  Tra-'to  which  the  works  of  Shakspeare  dwelt 
gedy”  is,  in  our  judgment,  its  author’s  mas-  upon  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries, 
terpiece.  Over  all  its  horrors  there  is  VVe  learn  as  little  from  their  jesting  -allu- 
thrown  a  veil  of  poetic  imagery,  which  in-  sions*  the  turns  of  expressions,  and  the  bits 
vests  most  closely  the  figure  of  the  for-  of  parody  upon  Shakspeare  which  are  often 
lorn  Aspatia,  but  streams  out  almost  on  introduced  good-humoredly  by  our  two  po- 
every  character  and  every  scene.  The  feel-  ets,  and  sometimes  by  Jonson  with  spleen 
ing,  too,  is  deep  and  varied  ;  plaintive  sor-  and  sourness,  llis  influence  on  the  dramas 
row  finds  a  voice  most  readily,  while  strong  of  his  time,  and  on  all  its  walks  of  poetry, 
expression  is  also  given  to  anger  and  hatred  was  much  wider  than  this 
and  despair.  These  are  features  of  detail ;  Imaginative  inventors,  of  all  ranks  be- 
but  there  is  a  dramatic  and  poetical  excel-  low  the  very  highest,  are  like  planetary  sa- 
lence  of  a  rarer  and  loftier  kind,  in  the  tellites,  which  revolve  indeed  each  on  its 
harmony  with  which  (a  few  jarring  notes  own  axis,  but  are  all  carried  round  in  the 
excepted)  the  unity  of  tragic  emotion  is  orbit  of  their  common  centre  ;  nay,  to 
maintained  throughout  It  does  not  pre-  push  the  comparison  a  step  further,  Jup-iter 
sent  to  us  merely  two  or  three  situations  himself,  as  well  as  his  moons,  gravitates  in 
powerfully  designed  and  colored ;  it  leads  dependence  on  the  sun.  Through  the  con¬ 
us  .on  from  one  scene  of  passion  to  another,  currence  of  the  two  impulses,  the  special 
each  rising  beyond  the  scenes  which  had  and  the  common,  it  is  natural  and  inevita- 
preceded  it,  and  one  and  all  converging  to-  ble,  that  the  appearance  of  every  great 
wards  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in  which  work  or  group  of  works,  in  literature  or 
everything  is  swallowed  up,  and  “  darkness  art,  should  not  only  produce  particular  and 
is  the  burier  of  the  dead.”  designed  imitation,  but  should  throw  over 

“  A  King  and  No  King”  was,  in  the  all  productions  of  the  same  class  a-  hue 
time  of  its  authors,  and  long  afterwards,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  pos- 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  acted  plays,  sessed.  Thus  did  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
A  revival  of  it  was  projected  by  Garrick,  and  images  innumerable,  sown  by  Shakr 
who  perceived  the  opportunities  for  display  speare  beside  the  highway  on  which  he  tra- 
afforded  to  him  by  the  character  of  Arbaces.  veiled,  spring  up  there  into  stately  plants, 
The  design,  however,  was  given  up,  and  it  and  shed  their  seeds  over  every  field  that 
failed  when  carried  into  execution  by  Har-  lay  in  the  neighborhood.  Even  the  spirit 
ris.  Indeed,  the  moral  tone  of  the  work  of  the  great  poet  did  in  some  degree  rest 
could  not  have  been  endured  by  any  au-  upon  his  contemporaries,  when  his  wide 
dience  living  after  the  seventeenth  century,  mantle  fell  and  covered  them  all — his  di- 
The  story  relates  the  progre.ss  of  a  passion,  vinest  moods  of  emotion,  his  most  dazzling 
which  those  who  entertained  it  believed  to  trances  of  imagination,  his  profoundest  in- 
be  incestuous,  and  which  is  eventually  re-  tuitions  of  character,  his  marvellous  reach- 
warded  by  the  discovery  that  they  arc  not  es  of  thought,  sounding  all-  the  depths  of 
relations.  The  literary  merits  of  the  play  human  nature  ; — these  were  indeed  inspira- 
have  been  estimated  very  diversely.  Some  tions  not  vouchsafed  to  any  but  himself, 
critics,and  no  mean  ones,  l^ave  ranked  it  much  and  apprehended  but  imperfectly  even  by. 
above  ^  The  Maid’s  Tragedy.”  Mr.  Dyce’s  the  most  exquisitely  endowed  of  those  to 
judgment  on  it  is  more  moderate  and  just,  whom  the  poetic  seer  communicated  his 
The  three  plays  we  have  just  spoken  of  visions.  But  there  was  much  that  could  be 
present  the  most  noted  instances,  though  both  comprehended  and  transfused  ;  much 
by  no  means  the  only  ones,  in  which  Beau-  that  did  pass  from  the  most  comprehensive 
mont  and  Fletcher  have  been  taxed  with  of  all  created  minds,  to  the  finest  of  the  in¬ 
directly  borrowing  from  Shakspeare.  Bes-  telligenccs  which  surrounded  and  followed- 
sus  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  Fal-  him.  The  magnetic  rapport  between  hi& 
staff;  the  character  and  position  of  Philas-  genius  and  that  of  his  fellow  dramatists, 
ter  from  Hamlet ;  the  melancholy  songs  of  could  not,  it  is  true,  qualify  any  of  them, 
Aspatia,  and  Evadne’s  confession  to  her  even  in  their  most  intense  phases  of  poet- 
brother,  from  Ophelia;  while  the  scene  be-  ical  rapture,  to  imagine  characters,  or  men- 
tween  Melantius  and  Amintor  is  supposed  tal  histories,  like  those  of  Hamlet,  of 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  quarrel  between  Othello  and  lago,  of  Lear,  or  of  Macbeth  l 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  instances  of  this  but  the  relation  was  close  enough  to  enable 
kind,  however  evidently  suggested  by  the  several  of  them  to  conceive  forms  and*  inci- 
great  original,  faintly  intimate  the  degree  dents,  feelings  and  thoughts,  not  so.  very 
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dissimilar  to  those  of  “  Romeo  and  Juliet,” 
of  “As  You  Like  It,’  of  “  Much  Ado 
about  Nothin"  ”  That  Samuel  Jonson 
should  prefer  Shakspeare’s  comedies  to  his 
tragedies,  does  not  surprise  us.  But  that 
Milton  should  have  gone  to  see  a  comedy 
of  Shakspeare’s  when  he  was  merry,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Greek 
plays  about  “  Pelops’  line”  when  he  was 
sad — not  finding  in  Shakspeare  enough  of 
pity  and  of  terror — and  that  Thomas  War- 
ton  should  have  thought  he  showed  good 
taste  in  doing  so,  is  more  than  we  can  un¬ 
derstand. 

Now,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  in  re¬ 
spect  both  of  matter  and  of  expression, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  approached  the 
nearest  to  him.  They  exhibited  character¬ 
istics  more  akin  to  Shakspeare,  than  can  be 
discovered  in  any  other.  The  language, 
doubtless,  is  far  inferior,  especially  in  vi¬ 
gor,  precision,  and  comprehension  ;  so,  too, 
the  thought,  the  feeling,  and  the  imagery  : 
still,  there  is  in  all  a  strong  resemblance. 
We  could  never,  it  is  true,  peruse  a  whole 
play,  nay,  not  a  whole  scene,  nor  perhaps 
so  much  as  two  consecutive  speeches,  in  the 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  without 
being  forcibly  reminded,  usually  by  a  dis¬ 
cord  or  a  faintness  of  sound,  that  we  are 
not  listening  to  the  enchanting  music  of  the 
mighty  master.  But  there  arc  to  be  found, 
scattered  thickly  through  their  dramas, 
short  passages,  chiefly  of  external  descrip¬ 
tion,  or  of  tender  feeling,  which  strike  us 
on  the  same  chords  of  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment  that  are  still  vibrating  under  the  hand 
of  the  greater  poet.  This  similarity  of 
character  would  be  evident  at  once  to  any 
reader,  who,  being  familiar  with  Shakspeare, 
should  become  acquainted  with  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  for  the  first  time,  through  a 
selection  of  their  most  imaginative,  most 
pathetic,  or  most  sprightly  passages.  The 
same  experiment  performed  on  any  other 
dramatist  of  the  time,  would  leave  a  very 
different  impression. 

The  secret  may  be  told  in  one  word. 
Whatever  may  be  their  just  place  as  dra¬ 
matists,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  bet¬ 
ter  poets  than  any  of  their  dramatic  con¬ 
temporaries,  except  Shakspeare  himself. 
They  mounted  higher  on  the  wings  of  ideal 
contemplation.  None  can  be  compared  to 
them  for  exuberance  and  grace  of  fancy, 
none  for  their  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
feeling  in  passages  of  emotion.  Their 
superiority  in  the  region  of  pure  poetry  is 
shown  significantly  by  the  fact,  that  many 


of  the  lyrics  introduced  into  their  dramas 
are  of  incomparable  beauty  ;  unapproached, 
not  only  by  such  indifferent  commonplaces 
as  the  songs  of  Massinger’s  plays,  but 
even  by  the  gems  which  sparkle  in  the 
masques  of  Ben  Jonson.  The  poetic  spi¬ 
rit  breathes  not  less  warmly  over  innumera¬ 
ble  passages  of  the  dialogues,  lulling  us  so 
delightfully  in  dreams  of  fantasy,  that  we 
forget  for  a  time  their  faults.  We  forget 
that,  as  works  of  art,  their  dramas  are 
immeasurably  inferior  to  those  of  Jonson, 
the  most  skilful  artist  of  our  old  dramatic 
school ;  that  they  are  far  behind  him  in  the 
admirable  structure  of  his  plots,  as  in  his 
boldly  conceived  and  vigorously  executed 
portraiture  of  character.  We  forget  that 
they  want  alike  the  pomp  and  the  thought¬ 
fulness  of  Massinger;  that  they  strive  in 
vain  after  the  tragic  intensity  of  Webster  ; 
that  they  compensate  but  ill,  by  strained 
and  extravagant  situations,  for  the  natural 
delineation  of  life  and  manners  which  was 
often  attained  by  Hey  wood.  We  forget 
that  there  is  hardly  one  of  their  works, 
which  must  not,  if  regarded  as  a  whole,  be 
pronounced  positively  bad.  We  forget  that, 
though  they  often  thought  finely,  they 
were  incapable  of  thinking  either  compre¬ 
hensively  or  profoundly ;  that,  though 
they  felt  deeply,  their  genuine  passion 
was  evanescent,  and  was  succeeded  by  coun¬ 
terfeited  hysterics  ;  that,  though  they  ima¬ 
gined  poetically  and  often  dramatically, 
they  lacked  the  power  to  work  out  their 
images  into  living  groups,  or  into  real  and 
consistent  scenes.  All  this,  and  much  else, 
we  forget  or  disregard,  because  of  the  fact, 
that  these  two  fine  spirits  soared  higher  than 
any  of  the  others  into  the  poeticM  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  visionary  world  ;  that  these 
two  eloquent  tongues  have  told  us,  beyond 
what  any  of  the  others  could  hav^  found 
utterance  for,  what  shapes  had  visited  them 
in  their  dreams.  All  being  disregarded,  or 
assumed,  which  can  justly  be  asserted  in 
depreciation  of  the  dramatic  rank  of  our 
poets,  there  remains  the  undoubted  truth, 
their  works  contain  many  passages  poetic¬ 
ally  superior,  with  the  one  great  exception, 
to  all  that  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  among 
the  treasury  of  our  old  English  drama ; 
and  that  we  could  cull  from  them,  through 
a  long  course  of  extracts,  poetry  as  beauti¬ 
ful  and  touching  as  any  in  our  language. 

In  measuring  the  height’  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  we  cannot  take  a  better  scale 
than  to  put  them  alongside  Shakspeare, 
and  compare  them  with  him.  In  this 
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manner,  an  imaginary  supposition  may 
assist  us  in  determining  the  nature  of  their 
excellence,  and  almost  enable  us  to  hx  its 
degree.  Suppose  there  were  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Elles¬ 
mere,  or  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
two  dramas  not  known  before,  and  of 
doubtful  authorship,  the  one  being  “  Ham¬ 
let,”  and  the  other  “  The  Winter’s  Tale.” 
We  should  be  at  no.  loss,  we  think,  to  assign 
the  former  to  Shakspeare  :  the  judgment 
would  be  warranted  alike  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole,  and  by  a  scrutiny  of  par¬ 
ticular  parts.  But  with  regard  to  the  other 
play,  hesitation  would  not  be  at  all  unrea¬ 
sonable.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (as  an 
eminent  living  critic  has  remarked  to  us) 
might  be  believed  to  have  written  all  its 
serious  parts,  more  especially  the  scenes  of 
the  jealousy  of  Leontes,  and  those  beauti¬ 
ful  ones  which  describe  the  rustic  festival. 
Strang^  to  say,  a  case  of  this  kind  has 
actually  arisen :  And  the  uncertainty 
which  still  hangs  over  it,  agrees  entirely 
with  the  hesitation  which  we  have  ventured 
to  imagine  as  arising  in  the  case  we  have 
supposed. 

In  1634,  eighteen  years  after  Beaumont’s 
death,  and  nine  after  Fletcher’s,  there  was 
printed,  for  the  first  time,  the  play  called 
“  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.”  The  book¬ 
seller  in  his  title-page  declared  it  to  have 
been  “  written  by  the  memorable  worthies 
of  their  time,  Mr.  John  Fletcher  and  Mr. 
William  Shakspeare,  gentlemen.”  On  the 
faith  of  this  assertion,  and  on  the  evidence 
aflforded  by  the  character  of  the  work,  it 
has  been  assumed  universally,  that  Fletcher 
had  a  share  in  the  authorship.  Shak- 
speare’s  part  in  it  has  been  denied  ;  though 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  preponderance  of  au¬ 
thority  for  the  affirmative.  Those  who 
maintain  the  joint  authorship,  commonly 
suppose  the  two  poets  to  have  written  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  Mr.  Dyce  questions  this,  and 
gives  us  an  ingenious  theory  of  his  own, 
which  assumes  Fletcher  to  have  taken  up 
and  altered  the  work  long  after  Shak- 
speare’s  labor  on  it  had  been  closed. 

The  question  of  Shakspeare’s  share  in 
this  play  is  really  insoluble.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  reasons  making  it  very 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  have  had  any 
concern  in  it  ;  particularly  the  heavy  and 
undram atic  construction  of  the  piece,  and 
the  want  of  individuality  in  the  characters. 
Besides,  we  encounter  in  it  direct  and  pal¬ 
pable  imitations  of  Shakspeare  himself ; 
among  which  the  most  prominent  is  the 


wretchedly  drawn  character  of  the  jailor’s 
daughter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are, 
in  many  passages,  resemblances  of  expres¬ 
sion  (in  the  very  particulars  in  which  our 
two  poets  are  most  unlike  Shakspeare)  so 
close,  that  we  must  either  admit  Shak¬ 
speare’s  authorship  of  these  parts,  or  sup¬ 
pose  Fletcher  or  some  one  else  to  have 
imitated  him  designedly,  and  with  very 
marvellous  success.  Among  these  passages, 
too,  there  are  not  a  few  which  display  a 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  a  grasp  .of 
thought,  much  beyond  Fletcher’s  ordinary 
pitch.  Readers  who  lean  to  Mr.  Dyce’s 
theory,  will  desire  to  learn  his  grounds  for 
believing  that  Fletcher’s  labor  on  the  play 
was  performed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  piece  bears  a  close 
likeness  to»tho8e  more  elevated  works  which 
are  known  to  have  been  among  the  earliest 
of  our  series ;  and,  if  it  were  not  an  un- 
brotherly  act  to  throw  a  new  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  among  the  critics,  we  would  hint 
that  there  is  no  evidence  entitling  us  per¬ 
emptorily  to  assert  that  Fletcher  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  work  to  the  exclusion  of 
Beaumont. 

Be  the  authorship  whose  it  may,  “  The. 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  ”  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  dramas  in  the  volumes  before, 
us.  It  contains  passages  which,  in  drama¬ 
tic  vigor  and  passion,  yield  hardly  to  any¬ 
thing — perhaps  to  nothing — in  the  whole 
collection  ;  while  for  gorgeousness  of  ima¬ 
gery,  for  delicacy  of  poetic  feeling,  and 
for  grace,  animation,  and  strength  of  lan¬ 
guage,  we  doubt  whether  there  exists,  under 
the  names  of  our  authors,  any  drama  that 
comes  near  to  it.  Never  has  any  theme  en¬ 
joyed  the  honors  which  have  befallen  the 
semi-classical  legend  of  Palamon  and 
Arcite.  Chosen  as  the  foundation  of  chi¬ 
valrous  narrative  by  Boccaccio,  Chaucer,  and 
Dryden,  it  has  furnished  one  of  the  fairest 
of  the  flowers  that  compose  the  dramatic 
crown  of  Fletcher,  while  from  that  flower, 
perhaps,  leaves  might  be  plucked  to  deco¬ 
rate  another  brow  which  needs  them  not. 

If  the  admirers  of  Fletcher  could  vindi¬ 
cate  for  him  the  fifth  act  of  this  play,  they 
would  entitle  him  to  a  still  higher  claim 
upon  our  gratitude,  as  the  author  of  a 
series  of  scenes,  as  picturesquely  conceived, 
and  as  poetically  set  forth,  as  any  that  our 
literature  can  boast.  Dramatically  consi¬ 
dered,  these  scenes  are  very  faulty:  per¬ 
haps  there  are  but  two  of  them  that  have 
high  dramatic  merits — the  interrupted  ex¬ 
ecution  of  Palamon,  and  the  preceding 
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scene  in  which  Emilia,  left  in  the  forest, 
hears  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  and  receives 
successive  reports  of  its  changes  and  issue. 
But  as  a  gallery  of  poetical  pictures,  as  a 
cluster  of  images  suggestive  alike  to  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings,  as  a  cabinet 
of  jewels  whose  lustre  dazzles  the  eye  •  and 
blinds  it  to  the  unskilful  setting, — in  this 
light  there  are  few  pieces  comparable  to 
the  magnificent  scene  before  the  temples, 
where  the  lady  and  her  lovers  pray  to  the 
gods  :  and  the  pathetically  solemn  close  of 
the  drama,  admirable  in  itself,  loses  only 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  death  of  Arcite 
in  Chaucer’s  masterpiece,  “  the  Iliad  of  the 
middle  ages.” 

In  proceeding  to  trace  the  further  history 
of  our  poets,  we  are  naturally  led  to  touch 
upon  another  question  which  has  puzzled 
all  their  editors  and  critics.  What  was  the 
share  of  each  of  the  two,  either  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  works  generally,  or  in  the 
composition  of  particular  plays  ?  The  field 
of  inquiry  is  considerably  narrowed  by  our 
knowledge  of  some  dates  ;  and  also,  in  one 
or  two  instances,  by  other  trustworthy  evi¬ 
dence.  According  to  a  careful  estimate, 
there  are,  of  the  fifty-three  plays  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  collection,  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  which  were  not  represented,  and 
almost  certainly  cannot  have  been  written, 
till  after  Beaumont’s  death  ;  while  it  is 
known  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Faithful  Shepherdess.” 
Eighteen  plays  being  thus  excluded  from 
Beaumont’s  share,  there  remain  thirty-five 
as  to  no  one  of  which  can  it  be  alleg¬ 
ed  with  positive  certainty,  that  it  was 
written  by  the  one,  by  the  other,  or  by 
both.  The  assertions  made  in  the  pro¬ 
logues,  epilogues,  and  commendatory  ver¬ 
ses,  are  unauthoritative,  and  in  many  cases 
contradict  each  other.  The  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  again,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for 
a  determination  of  the  question.  We  must 
discard  at  once,  as  unproved  and  highly 
improbable,  an  opinion  of  some  of  the 
older  writers,  which  they  presented  in  two 
forms :  some  of  them  saying  generally,  that 
Fletcher  was  the  inventor,  and  Beaumont 
the  critic  and  corrector ;  and  others  hold¬ 
ing  Beaumont  to  have  planned  the  joint 
works,  while  Fletcher  executed  the  designs 
thus  furnished.  We  might  describe  as 
more  plausible,  but  can  scarcely  regard  as 
probable,  and  certainly  not  as  proved,  an¬ 
other  theory,  which  is  supported  by  old 
authority,  and  has  been  favorably  received 
in  our  own  day.  According  to  this  hypo¬ 
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thesis,  Beaumont’s  genius  was  the  more 
serious  and  elevated  of  the  two  ;  and  it  is 
to  him  that  the  prevalence  of  the  tragic  or 
higher  poetic  element  is  owing.  Thus  Mr. 
Darley  speaks  of  “  Beaumont’s  deeper, 
graver  enthusiasm,”  and  detects  “  a  Beau- 
montesque  air”  in  certain  of  the  plays. 
This  notion,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rests  on  as 
slippery  ground  as  the  others.  It  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  a  fact  not  to  be  forgotten,,  that  the 
tone  of  the  dramas  does  in  certain  respects 
sink,  as  we  trace  them  in  their  historical 
order.  They  sink,  both  morally  and  as 
works  of  art.  They  lose  not  a  little  of 
their  descriptive  and  lyrical  luxuriance, 
though  they  acquire  greater  pointedness  of 
stage  effect :  they  recede  from  lofty  and 
heroic  themes  to  scenes  of  actual  life,  or, 
at  the  highest,  to  romantic  and  novel-like 
adventures.  But  circumstances  existed 
fully  adequate  to  account  for  this  gradual 
change,  independently  of  all  assumptions 
of  differences  in  the  genius  or  disposition 
of  the  two  writers.  Some  such  circum¬ 
stances  will  suggest  themselves  incidentally, 
as  we  rapidly  follow  the  poets  through  the 
remainder  of  their  literary  progress. 

The  works,  as  they  lie  before  us,  present 
a  strange  and  mortifying  inequality.  Our 
poets  did  not  always  choose  their  themes 
wisely :  sometimes  they  treated  very  indif¬ 
ferently  themes  which  they  had  chosen  well. 
Some  of  their  works,  such  as  Cupid’s 
Revenge,”  are  bad  for  the  former  reason : 
others,  like  “  The  Coxcomb,”  exhibit  both 
faults  together.  The  immortality  which, 
beyond  all  controversy,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  achieved,  belongs  to  the 
creators  of  Euphrasia,  Aspatia,  and  Ar- 
baces.  Without  these,  they  would  have 
lived  only  in  beautiful  fragments,  and  as 
the  playwrights  of  successful  acting  plays. 

Yet  there  are  several  admirable  pieces 
among  the  other  works  composed  while  the 
alliance  endured. 

First  probably  in  order,  and  far  highest 
in  value,  stands  Fletcher’s  celebrated  pas¬ 
toral,  “  The  Faithful  Shepherdess.”  Yet 
this  piece  failed  signally  on  the  stage,  and 
could  not  under  any  circumstances  have 
succeeded.  It  is  to  be  judged  and  felt  in 
the  closet  only,  and  by  readers  such  as 
those  fb  whom  the  author,  on  printing  it, 
scornfully  appealed,  from  “  the  common 
prate  of  common  people.”  If  we  compare 
it  with  Jonson’s  fine  fragment,  “  The  Sad 
Shepherd,”  we  find  it,  as  usual,  superior 
in  poetical  description,  inferior  in  dramatic 
f  strength.  Its  lyrical  beauty  had  evidently 
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made  a  deep  impression  on  the  youthful 
mind  of  Milton ;  and  it  is  much  higher 
above  Guarini’s  “  Pastor  Fido,”  its  imme¬ 
diate  original,  than  it  is  below  Tasso's 
“  Aminta,”  which  likewise  came  before  it. 
We  will  not  compare  any  of  these  poems 
with  the  “  Comus,” — the  only  perfect  spe¬ 
cimen  of  this  difficult  and  anomalous  kind 
of  dramatic  composition. 

The  “Masque  of  the  Inns  of  Court,” 
written  by  Beaumont  three  years  afterwards, 
was  intended  to  celebrate  the  inauspicious 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the 
Count  Palatine.  This  short  sketch  is  pic¬ 
turesquely  conceived ;  it  is  full  of  lively 
images  and  felicitous  expressions.  Nor  can 
we  look  with  indifference  on  a  piece,  in  the 
representation  of  which  it  is  recorded  that 
Francis  Bacon,  then  Attorney-General, 
took  an  active  interest.  Alas  for  Bacon  ! 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  him  had  all 
his  acts  of  courtiership  been  as  innocent  as 
the  “  countenance  and  loving  affection” 
which  he  here  showed  to  the  work  of  a  man 
of  kindred  though  weaker  genius. 

Yet  Beaumont’s  Masque  will  in  no  way 
bear  comparison  with  Fletcher’s  Pastoral ; 
and  certainly  his  part  in  the  volume  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  poems,  first  published  with  his 
name  in  1640,  and  his  juvenile  attempts 
formerly  described,  give  no  support  to  those 
who  maintain  that  Beaumont  was  the  great¬ 
er  genius  of  the  two.  But  we  need  not  en¬ 
ter  too  curiously  into  a  question,  which 
their  love  for  each  other,  and  for  their 
common  labors,  has  not  chosen,  it  would 
seem,  to  leave  us  the  materials  for  '  deter¬ 
mining.  They  were  yet  young  when  death 
dissolved  their  partnership. 

To  the  period  before  Beaumont’s  death 
may  be  referred  certainly  one,  and  perhaps 
two  tragedies,  not  yet  named.  The  first  is 
“  Thierry  and  Theodoret,”  a  piece  stuffed 
full  of  horrors,  and  abounding  in  strained 
situations ;  but  instinct  with  passion  and 
energy, — and  presenting  one  scene,  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  Ordella,  which  Charles  Lamb 
considered  to  be  the  finest  the  poets  ever 
wrote.  Commendation  even  higher  has 
been  given  to  the  death-scene  of  the 
princely  boy  Hengo.  The  sweet  pathos  of 
this  scene,  the  heroism  of  Caratach,  and 
the  occasional  bursts  of  poetry  and  lofty 
thought,  which  animate  the  tragedy  of 
“  Bonduca,”  redeem  it  from  the  neglect  to 
which  its  ill-contrived  plot,  and  its  gross 
want  of  harmony  and  feeling,  must  other¬ 
wise  have  condemned  it. 

“  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,” 


another  of  the  early  works,  is  a  kind  of 
stepping  stone  from  the  tragic  to  the  comic, 
a  transition-stratum  between  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  “  The  Maid’s  Tragedy,”  and 
the  rich  but  foul  commixture  of  the  later 
comedies.  It  is  a  twofold  satire.  Directly 
it  ridicules  tire  chivalrous  romances,  strik¬ 
ing  a  note  which  had  scarcely  as  yet  been 
heard  by  the  people  of  England  ;  since 
Don  Quixote,  although  evidently  known  to 
the  authors  of  this  play,  did  not  appear  in 
the  earliest  English  translation  till  the 
year  after.  Indirectly,  but  quite  unequi¬ 
vocally,  it  ridicules  also  the  chivalrous 
dramas  of  Heywood,  especially  his  “  Four 
Prentices  of  London,”  and  exhibits  in 
humorous  caricature  the  London  citizens 
who  delighted  in  those  representations. 
The  ordinary  penalty  was  paid  for  an 
attack  on  popular  delusions.  The  play 
was  damned.  It  exhibits,  however,  an 
infinity  of  broad  humor,  both  in  character 
and  in  incident :  its  plot  is  well  laid,  and  is 
carried  out  with  great  skill  and  consist¬ 
ency  ;  there  are  some  fine  descriptions  in 
it ;  and  occasionally,  though  less  clearly 
than  in  the  romance  of  Cervantes,  it  shows 
an  involuntary  and  interesting  sympathy 
with  the  attractive  extravagances  which  it 
was  designed  to  parody. 

These  works  were  accompanied  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  several  comedies,  the  best  of 
which  were,  “  The  Scornful  Lady,”  and 
“  The  Honest  Man’s  Fortune.”  The  tone 
of  the  comedies  indicated  the  progress  to¬ 
wards  that  style  of  thought  .and  composi¬ 
tion,  by  which,  when  he  was  left  alone, 
Fletcher  was  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
equivocal  taste  of  his  own  age,  and  that  of 
the  Restoration. 

And  how  soon  was  he  to  be  left  alone ! 
The  intimate  personal  communion  of  the 
friends  had  been  impaired  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Beaumont.  Three  years  afterwards 
he  was  dead.  He  died  in  March,  1616, 
leaving  two  daughters — one  of  whom  is  said 
to  have  married  a  Scottish  colonel,  and  to 
have  lived  in  Scotland,  and  the  other  to 
have  become  a  dependent,  and  afterwards 
a  pensioner,  of  the  ducal  family  of  Ormond. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  Beaumont  was 
certainly  not  more  than  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  and  perhaps  even  younger.  His  affec¬ 
tionate  brother,  and  his  shrewd  friend  Cor¬ 
bet,  agreed  in  assigning  the  same  cause  for 
his  premature  decay.  The  ever-active  mind 
had  worn  out  its  infirm  tabernacle.  “  Wit’s 
a  disease  consumes  men  in  few  years.” 

A  generation  later,  another  tribute  was 
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paid  to  his  memory ;  a  tribute,  too,  poor 
in  poetic  worth,  but  precious  as  coming 
from  a  brave  and  gentle  spirit.  It  was 
penned  by  his  kinsman  the  gallant  Lisle, 
him  of  whom  Clarendon  says,  that  he 
never  had  an  enemy.  We  think,  as  we 
peruse  it,  of  the  frightful  struggle  which 
was  about  to  convulse  England,  and  of  the 
bloody  grave  in  which,  within  a  few  months, 
the  writer  was  to  sleep.  When  we  read 
some  of  the  other  commendatory  verses 
prefixed  to  the  first  collected  edition  of 
these  dramas,  we  are  painfully  reminded  of 
some  of  the  darkest  features  which  must 
have  deformed  the  face  of  contemporary 
society.  It  is  absolutely  startling  to  hear 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  commended,  not 
only  for  poetical  and  dramatic  excellence, 
but  also  for  moral  purity,  and  for  a  steady 
design  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue.  Such 
praises  are  lavished  on  them,  not  only  by 
Lovelace  and  other  rakish  cavaliers,  but  by 
thoughtful  and  serious  men  like  Habington 
and  Thomas  Stanley.  The  verdict  of  the 
laity  is  confirmed  by  the  clerical  authority 
of  Cartwright  and  Mayne,  and  receives  an 
episcopal  sanction  from  Bishop  Earle.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Beaumont  had  been 
a  restraint  on  his  friend  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Fletcher  afterwards  pandered  to  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  time  with  less  re¬ 
serve.  There  is  no  ascertained  date  to 
“The  Custom  of  the  Country,”  the  most 
immoral  play  of  the  series,  though  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  ingenious.  But 
several  pieces,  known  to  belong  to  Fletch¬ 
er’s  later  years,  display  a  systematic  gross¬ 
ness,  of  which  the  earlier  works,  reprehen¬ 
sible  though  they  are  in  parts,  offer  no 
example.  The  licentiousness,  indeed,  is 
such,  that  a  parallel  must  be  sought,  not  in 
the  older  and  higher  works  of  our  drama, 
but  in  those  of  its  approaching  decay ;  not, 
in  the  coarsely  stern  morality  of  Jonson  and 
Massinger,  nor  even  in  the  less  pure  works 
of  Webster,  Middleton,  and  Ford,  but  in 
the  lubricity  of  the  representations,  to 
which  the  court  of  Charles  the  First  appears 
to  have  turned  aside  for  relaxation,  if  not 
for  comfort,  when  desirous  of  forgetting  for 
a  time  the  threatening  realities  out  of  doors. 
Indeed,  there  is  but  a  short  step  from  Shir¬ 
ley,  or  from  Fletcher  in  his  latter  days,  to 
Wycherley  and  Congreve — from  the  mo¬ 
rality  of  “  The  Spanish  Curate”  and  “  The 
Lady  of  Pleasure,”  to  that  of  “  The  Coun¬ 
try  Wife’’  and  “  The  Double  Dealer.”  But 
this  is  a  repulsive  theme.  It  is  more  plea¬ 
sant  to  mark  the  genius  which  inspires  so 


warmly  the  best  of  Fletcher’s  later  works, 
and  which  is  never  entirely  wanting  in  the 
very  lowest  of  them. 

The  list  contains  several  tragedies.  Of 
these,  “  The  Bloody  Brother,”  “  The  False 
One,”  and  “  The  Double  Marriage,”  are 
the  most  attractive.  Some  of  the  latter 
plays,  while  essentially  comic,  trespass  on 
the  domain  of  tragedy.  “  Woman  Pleas¬ 
ed,”  and  “  A  Wife  for  a  Month,”  are 
among  the  best.  The  worst  pieces  of  this 
class  are,  “  The  Sea-Voyage,”  and  “  The 
Island  Princess.” 

The  poet’s  tendencies,  both  to  good  and 
to  evil,  are  very  characteristically  displayed 
in  another  group,  which  may  be  described 
as  romantic  or  poetical  comedies.  They 
are,  one  and  all  of  them,  novels  thrown  into 
a  dramatic  form.  They  contain  much 
poetic  fire  and  beauty,  and  much  also  that 
is  interesting  in  character  and  in  story. 
The  most  successful  of  these  are  the  pleas¬ 
ingly  conceived  plays  of  “  The  Pilgrim” 
and  “  The  Beggar’s  Bush.” 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  among 
Fletcher’s  later  pieces,  another  class,  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  two  last — his  comedies  of 
intrigue.  No  plays  of  the  series  were  so 
popular  in  their  own  day,  and  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  ;  none  have  contributed  so 
much  to  maintain  the  name  of  Fletcher  on 
the  stage  ;  and  none  are  so  well  known  ta 
casual  readers  of  the  old  English  drama. 
These  comedies  present  us  with  humorous 
scenes  and  personages  modelled  from  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  Considered  in  their  poetical 
aspect,  they  possess  little  value ;  they  are 
not  remarkable  either  for  the  nature  or  con¬ 
sistency  of  their  characters,  or  for  skill  in 
the  management  of  the  plots.  Several  of 
them,  however,  make  a  nearer  approach  to 
excellence  in  their  class,  than  our  authors 
could  attain  while  serving  a  more  severe 
and  ambitious  muse.  Accordingly,  two  or 
three  of  these  plays  have  been  held,  by 
many  critics,  to  be  the  best  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  The  stories  are  felicitously  selected 
for  exciting  a  light  and  passing  interest ; 
and  they  abound  in  striking  situations,  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  through  for  the  purposes 
of  the  stage.  With  their  airy  wit,  their 
overfiowing  animal  spirits,  their  colloquial 
diction,  and  their  playful  characters,  wbat 
more  can  the  regular  frequenters  of  a  thea¬ 
tre  desire  }  We  will  mention  some  of 
them  :  For  instance,  “  The  Woman’s 
Prize,”  in  which  the  woman-tamer  Petru- 
chio  is  resuscitated  in  order  to  meet  with 
his  match  ;  “  The  Chances,”  perhaps  the 
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best  acting  play  of  tlie  series ;  “Monsieur I  Meanwhile,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Thomas,”  which  is  full  of  jovial  humor  and]  plays  were  known  only  to  the  frequenters  of 
broad  drollery  ;  “  The  Wildgoose  Chase,” 
plundered  and  transprosed  by  Farquhar  ; 

“  The  Spanish  Curate,”  a  comedy  of  re¬ 
markable  merit  in  point  of  art,  and  of  very 

geat  demerit  in  point  of  morality  ;  “  The 
Ider  Brother,”  converted  with  another  of 
our  plays  into  a  comedy  by  Cibber  ; 

“  Rule  a  Wife  and  have,  a  Wife,”  which, 
with  a  few  needful  alterations,  keeps  its 
place  on  the  stage,  in  virtue  of  the  acting 
capabilities  of  the  character  of  Leon. 

Fletcher’s  life  of  labor  closed  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year.  In  August,  1625,  designing  to 
pay  a  visit  in  Norfolk,  he  delayed  his  jour¬ 
ney  till  he  should  be  furnished  with  a  suit 
of  new  clothes.  The  plague  then  raged  in  the  list  was  made  up  to  fifty-one  in  the 
London;  he  was  seized  with  it  and  died,  folio  edition  of  1679.  This  edition  was  re- 
He  was  buried,  without  monument  or  in-  printed  in  1711,  in  seven  octavo  volumes, 
scription,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Saviour’s  with  the  addition  of  the  tragi-comedy  of 
in  Southwark.  Not  twenty  years  after-  “  The  Coronation,”  now  attributed  to  Shir- 
wards,  the  unfortunate  Massinger  was  buri-  ley.  In  1750  appeared  the  earliest  critical 
ed  in  the  same  cemetery  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  edition,  in  ten  octavo  volumes.  It  was  be- 
accept  literally  the  assertion  of  one  of  their  gun  by  Theobald,  and  completed  by  Symp- 
admirers,  the  two  poets  now  lie  together  in  son  and  Seward.  Most  of  the  notes  and 
the  same  unknown  grave  !  criticisms  are  feeble ;  and  the  editors  are 

Fletcher  had  toiled  in  his  vocation  till  justly  declared  by  Mr.  Dyce  to  have  taken 
his  dying  hour.  In  the  last  three  years  of  the  most  unwarrantable  “  liberties  with  the 
his  life,  he  certainly  brought  upon  the  stage  text” — liberties,  however,  which,  like  Theo- 
twelve  or  thirteen  plays  ;  and  he  appears  bald’s  emendations  on  Shakspeare,  include 
also  to  have  been  occupied  in  the  composi-  two  or  three  lucky  conjectures.  A  second 
tion  of  others,  which,  finished  perhaps  by  critical  edition,  that  of  1778,  in  ten  volumes, 
surviving  writers,  were  not  produced  till  was  chiefly  edited  by  George  Colman  the 
after  his  death.  In  one  of  these,  “  The  elder.  Its  criticism  is  of  a  higher  order 
Lover’s  Progress,”  which  in  its  present  than  that  of  its  predecessor ;  while,  in  re¬ 
shape  contains  passages  that  have  been  at-  gard  to  the  text,  its  principal  merit  lies  in 
tributed  to  Massinger,  there  is  a  scene —  its  having  restored  most  of  the  older  read- 
that  of  the  merry  ghost  of  the  innkeeper —  ings.  Monck  Mason  next  worked  upon  our 
which  used  to  be  read  with  great  delight  by  poets,  but  published  only  “  Notes”  upon 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  them  in  1798. 

The  dramas  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  In  1812  there  appeared,  in  fourteen  vo- 
continued  long  to  be  the  most  popular,  or  luraes,  the  edition  by  Weber  :  one  of  those 
rather  perhaps  the  most  fashionable,  of  all  favorite  designs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
stage-pieces.  They  were  in  high  favor  till  promised  so  much  benefit  to  our  literature, 
the  shutting  of  the  theatres  on  the  breaking  and  ended  so  disastrously  for  the  projector 
out  of  the  civil  war ;  and,  after  the  Restora-  and  his  associates.  Weber  printed  for  the 
tion,  we  are  told,  that  two  of  them  were  act-  first  time  “  The  Faithful  Friends,”  a  play 
ed  for  one  of  Shakspeare’s  or  of  Jonson’s.  of  doubtful  authorship  and  small  value. 
Dryden  assigns,  as  the  reason,  the  spright-  In  his  edition  a  good  deal  is  done  towards 
liness  of  the  comedies,  and  the  pathos  of  the  improvement  of  the  text ;  but  in  his 
the  tragedies  ;  but  there  were  other  causes  dealing  with  disputed  readings,  as  well  as  in 
less  creditable  to  the  works  and  to  the  age.  his  critical  remarks,  he  is  very  unequal — 
In  fact,  they  were  displaced  from  the  stage  although  hardly  more  than  might  be  expect- 
only  by  plays  surpassing  them  in  those  ed  in  an  editor  to  whom  our  language  and 
moral  defects,  by  which,  we  fear,  much  literature  were  not  native.  The  hand,  or 
more  than  by  their  genius,  they  were  re-  prompting,  of  Weber’s  patron,  may  be  de- 
commended  to  the  playgoers  of  the  time  ofltected  in  a  few  notes,  historical  and  anti- 
Charles  the  Second.  Iquarian. 


I  the  theatres.  Nine  of  the  earlier  of  them, 
I  and  no  others,  were  printed  successively  in 
quarto,  during  Fletcher’s  lifetime  ;  and 
seven  others  were  subsequently  printed  in 
the  same  form  before  1647.  In  this  year, 
the  theatres  being  closed  (a  fortunate  event 
for  the  preservation  of  many  of  our  old 
dramas),  the  players  published  a  folio  vo¬ 
lume,  containing  thirty-four  plays  not  pre¬ 
viously  printed,  with  a  preface  by  the  dra¬ 
matist  Shirley ;  which  has  severely  tanta¬ 
lized  later  editors,  by  the  writer’s  profession 
of  possessing  information  which  he  does  not 
condescend  to  communicate.  Another 
play  having  afterwards  appeared  separately. 
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In  1839,  Mr.  Moxon  reprinted  Weber’s 
text  in  two  very  handsome  volumes,  which 
still  form  the  only  edition  moderate  enough 
in  cost  to  be  within  the  reach  of  a  large 
class  of  readers.  An  introduction  by  Mr. 
Barley  is  prefixed,  ingenious  and  interesting, 
though  somewhat  eccentric  and  over  subtle. 

The  text  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  in 
a  much  worse  state  than  that  of  Shakspeare. 

In  very  many  passages  it  is  corrupted  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  remedy.  But 
amendment  was  attainable  in  various  places, 
where  the  editors  had  not  attempted  it,  or 
had  failed  in  the  attempt.  No  man  living 
is  better  qualified  to  supply  their  shortcom¬ 
ings  than  the  gentleman  whose  laborious 
edition  is  now  completed,  and  under  whose 
guidance,  readers  of  Beaumont  and  Fletch¬ 
er,  in  all  coming  time,  will  enter  upon  their 
delightful  task  with  means  and  appliances 
never  before  enjoyed.  Mr.  Dyce’s  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  profound  student  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  drama,  and  as  a  rational  and  acute  ver¬ 
bal  critic,  has  been  firmly  established  by  his 
reprints  of  Webster,  Peele,  and  Middleton, 
and  by  his  Remarks  on  the  text  of  Shak¬ 
speare. 

His  collation  of  the  old  copies  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher  has  been  unwearied  ; 
and  has  removed  not  a  few  serious  diflScul- 
ties.  His  own  suggestions  of  new  readings 
are  almost  always  cautious  and  sensible, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  sometimes  very 
happy.  As  much,  in  short,  has  been  done 
for  the  text  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of,  except  perhaps  occasionally  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  versified  lines  :  we  think  his 
ear  has  not  always  caught  their  loose  and 
buoyant  structure.  His  foot-notes  are  com- 
mendably  brief,  and  usually  instructive. 
They  are  written,  too,  with  as  much  good 
temper  and  forbearance  as  it  is  possible  to 
expect ;  considering  that  he  evidently  en¬ 
tertains  for  his  predecessors  not  a  little  of 
the  contempt  which  possesses  every  new 
editor  of  our  early  dramas.  But  he  has 
been  able  to  keep  the  feeling  wonderfully  in 
check.  Indeed,  it  seldom  breaks  out  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  the  disfigurement  of  his  punc¬ 
tuation  with  ironical  marks  of  admiration. 

In  his  prefaces  to  the  several  plays  we 
have  been  a  little  disappointed,  from  not 
finding  there  all  the  information  we  had  ex¬ 
pected  concerning  the  origin  of  each.  He 
has,  indeed,  traced  several  of  them  to 
novels  not  previously  noticed  :  but  he  has 
left  untouched  the  curious  question  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Hallam,  of  the  obligations  of 
their  authors,  especially  in  the  comedies,  to 


the  Spanish  stage.  This  is  a  mine  as  yet 
unwrought :  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are 
not  the  only  dramatists  of  our  old  schools, 
whose  works  might  derive  considerable  illus¬ 
tration  from  the  opening  of  it. 

The  introductory  “  Account  of  the  Lives 
and  Writings”  of  the  poets,  is  excellent. 
We  learn  there,  for  the  first  time,  several 
new  facts,  such  as  the  date  and  place  of 
Fletcher’s  birth,  and  sundry  particulars, 
carefully  collected  from  many  quarters, 
which  had  not  been  previously  brought  to 
bear  on  the  biography  of  our  poets.  The 
critical  remarks  on  the  several  plays  are 
judicious  and  modest :  and  the  observa¬ 
tions  adopted  from  other  critics,  are  scru¬ 
pulously  referred  to  their  rightful  sources. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Dyce  has  performed  with 
unusual  merit  and  effect,  all  that  he  has 
attempted :  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  one 
else  will  successfully  attempt  more.  Every 
gentleman  who  pretends  to  have  a  library, 
and  to  care  for  English  poetry,  should  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  a  publication,  in  which 
our  two  greatest  dramatists,  after  Shak¬ 
speare,  appear  for  the  first  time  in  a  form 
worthy  of  their  fame. 


Punishment  op  Idle  Husbands. — The  head 
chief  (of  New  Ireland)  often  interferes  in  minor 
matters  of  a  domestic  nature ;  for  instance,  if  a  lazy 
fellow  has  a  wife  or  two  and  a  few  children,  and 
through  his  love  for  fishing,  dancing,  and  loitering 
idly  about,  neglects  to  bring  in  the  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  for  his  family,  a  complaint  is  made,  the  chief 
visits  the  house  in  person,  and  if  he  sees  just 
grounds,  for  punishment  he  orders  out  the  whole 
population  of  the  village;  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  arm  themselves  with  a  stiff  birch  made  of 
small  canes ;  they  then  form  a  long  double  line  about 
six  feet  apart,  and  wait  with  anxious  glee  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  delinquent.  At  last  he  is  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  lines  amidst  a  shower  of  yells, 
screams,  jibes,  &c.  The  w'ord  is  given  by  the  chief, 
and  away  he  darts  at  his  utmost  speed  through  the 
ranks,  every  one  endeavoring  to  hit  him  as  he 
passes.  According  to  his  deserts,  he  may  get  off 
with  running  the  line  once,  or  may  have  to  do  so 
twice  or  thrice;  but  he  is  skilled  in  cunning  and 
fleetness  that  can  run  the  lines  even  once,  without 
having  his  skin  tickled  for  him,  by  the  hearty  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  birch,  yielded  by  some  strong  women ! 
As  the  punishment  is  not  of  fatal  kind,  the  whole 
affair  creates  unrestricted  merriment. — Dr.  CouUer^s 
Adventures  on  the  Western  Coast  of  South  America. 

Sale  of  Milton’s  House. — Birkin  Manor 
House,  the  residence  of  Milton,  Avas  lately  put  up 
to  auction  by  Messrs.  D.  Smith  and  Son,  at  the 
Auction  Mart.  It  is  situated  in  the  rural  village  of 
Horton,  Bucks,  near  the  church,  in  which  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  poet’s  mother  were  deposited,  and  is 
about  five  miles  from  Windsor  Castle  and  Slough. 
The  estate  comprised,  besides  the  house,  about  fif¬ 
teen  acres  of  rich  orchard  and  meadow  land.  The 
sum  of  £2700  was  the  highest  offer  for  it,  which 
was  below  the  reserved  price. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA. 

Whatever  may  be  the  pursuits  of  our  pos-  man  in  the  robes  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
terity,  whether  the  mind  of  nations  will  pantomime,  hut^  it  was  everywhere  man. 
turn  on  philosophy  or  politics,  whether  on  Every  great  event  on  which  the  revolution 
a  descent  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  on  was  suspended  for  the  time,  originated  with 
the  model  of  a  general  Utopia — whether  on  some  remarkable  individual,  and  took  its 
a  telegraphic  correspondence  with  the  new  shape  even  from  some  peculiarity  in  that 
planet,  by  a  galvanized  wire  two  thousand  individual. 

eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  miles  Thus,  the  period  of  mob-massacre  began 
long,  or  on  a  Chartist  government — we  have  with  the  sudden  ascendency  of  Marat — a 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  that  our  ,  hideous  assassin,  who  regarded  the  knife  as 
generation  will  be  regarded  as  having  lived  in  )  the  only  instrument  of  governing,  and  pro- 
the  most  brilliant  time  of  the  by-gone  world,  j  claimed  as  his  first  principle  of  political  re- 
The  years  from  1789  to  1815  unquestion-  |  generation,  that  “  half  a  million  of  heads 
ably  include  the  most  stirring  period  since  must  fall.” 

the  great  primal  convulsion,  that  barbarian  The  second  stage,  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
deluge,  which  changed  the  face  of  Europe  began  with  Robespierre,  a  village  lawyer  ; 
in  the  fifth  century.  But  the  vengeance  in  whose  mingled  cruelty  and  craft  originat- 
which  called  the  Vandal  from  his  forest  to  ed  the  bloody  mockeries  of  that  “  Revolu- 
crush  the  Roman  empire,  and  after  hewing  tionary  Tribunal,”  which,  under  the  sem- 
down  the  Colossus  which,  for  seven  hundred  blance  of  trial,  sent  all  the  accused  to  the 
years,  had  bestrode  the  world,  moulded  guillotine,  and  in  all  the  formalities  of  jus- 
kingdoms  out  of  its  fragments,  was  of  a  tice  committed  wholesale  murder, 
totally  different  order  from  that  which  ruled  The  third  stage  was  the  reign  of  the  Di- 
over  our  great  day  of  Change.  In  that  rectory — the  work  of  the  voluptuous  Barraa 
original  revolution,  man,  as  the  individual,  — and  reflecting  his  profligacy  in  all  the 
was  scarcely  more  than  the  sufferer.  It  was  dissoluteness  of  a  government  of  plunder 
a  vast  outburst  of  force,  as  uncircumscribed  and  confiscation,  closing  in  national  de- 
as  uncontrollable,  and  as  unconnected  with  bauchery  and  decay. 

motives  merely  human,  as  an  inroad  of  the  The  final  stage  was  War — under  the 
ocean.  It  was  a  vast  expanse  of  human  ex-  guidance  of  a  man  whose  whole  character 
istence,  rushing  surge  on  surge  over  the  bar-  displayed  the  most  prominent  features  of 
riers  of  fair  and  fertile  empire.  It  was  soldiership.  From  that  moment,  the  repub- 
hunger,  and  love  of  seizure,  and  hot  thirst  lie  bore  the  sole  impress  of  war.  France 
of  blood,  embodied  in  a  mass  of  mankind  had  placed  at  her  head  the  most  impetuous, 
rushing  down  upon  luxury  and  profligacy,  subtle,  ferocious,  and  all-grasping,  of  the 
and  governmental  incapacity  embodied  in  monarchs  of  mankind.  She  instantly  took 
other  masses  of  mankind.  An  invasion  the  shape  which,  like  the  magicians  of  old 
from  the  African  wilderness  with  all  its  lions  commanding  their  familiar  spirits,  the  great 
and  leopards  in  full  roar,  could  scarcely  magician  of  our  age  commanded  her  to  as- 
have  less  been  urged  by  motives  of  human  sum’e.  Peace — the  rights  of  man — the 
nature.  mutual  ties  of  nations — the  freedom  of  t}ie 

But  the  great  revolution  which  in  our  serf  and  the  slave — the  subversion  of  all 
time  shook  Europe,  and  is  still  spreading  the  abuses  of  the  ancient  thrones — all  the 
its  shock  to  the  confines  of  the  world,  was  old  nominal  principles  of  revolutionary 
human  in  the  most  remarkable  degree.  It  patriotism,  were  instantly  thrown  aside, 
was  the  work  of  impulses  fierce  and  wild,  like  the  rude  weapons  of  a  peasant  insur- 
yet  peculiarly  belonging  to  man.  It  was  a  rection,  the  pike  and  the  ox-goad,  for  the 
succession  of  lights  and  shadows  of  human  polished  and  powerful  weapons  of  royal  ar- 
character,  contrasted  in  the  most  powerful  mories.  In  all  the  conquests  of  France 
degree,  as  they  passed  before  the  eye  of  the  serf  and  the  slave  were  left  in  their 
Europe — the  ambition  of  man,  the  rage  of  chains ;  the  continental  kingdoms,  bleeding 
man,  the  voluptuousness,  the  ferocity,  the  by  the  sword  until  they  lay  in  utter  exhaus- 
gallantry,  and  the  fortitude  of  man,  in  all  tion,  were  suffered  to  retain  all  their  abuses ; 
the  varieties  of  human  character.  It  ^was  the  thrones,  stripped  of  all  their  gold  and 
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jewels,  were  yet  suffered  to  stand.  Every 
pretext  of  moral  and  physical  redress  was 
contemptuously  abandoned,  and  France  her¬ 
self  exhibited  the  most  singular  of  all 
transformations.  The  republic  naked,  fran¬ 
tic,  and  covered  with  her  own  gore,  was 
suddenly  seen  robed  in  the  most  superb  in¬ 
vestitures  of  monarchy  ;  assuming  the  most 
formal  etiquette  of  empire,  and  covered 
with  royal  titles.  This  was  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  change  in  the  recollections  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  for  the  next  hundred,  or  for  the 
next  thousand  years,  it  will  excite  wonder. 
But  the  whole  period  will  be  to  posterity 
what  Virgil  describes  the  Italian  plains  to 
have  been  to  the  peasant  of  his  day,  a  scene 
of  gigantic  recollections ;  as,  turning  up 
with  the  ploughshare  the  site  of  ancient 
battles,  he  finds  the  remnants  of  a  race 
of  bolder  frame  and  more  trenchant  weapons 
— the  weightier  sword  and  the  mightier  arm. 

What  the  next  age  may  develops  in  the 
arts  of  life,  or  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
must  remain  in  that  limbo  of  vanity,  to 
which  Ariosto  consigned  embryo  politicians 
and  Milton  consigned  departed  friars — the 
world  of  the  moon.  But  it  will  scarcely 
supply  instances  of  more  memorable  indi¬ 
vidual  faculties,  or  of  more  powerful  effects 
produced  by  those  faculties.  The  efforts  of 
Conspiracy  and  Conquest  in  France,  the 
efforts  of  Conservatism  and  Constitution  in 
England,  produced  a  race  of  men  whom 
nothing  but  the  crisis  could  have  produced, 
and  who  will  find  no  rivals  in  the  magnitude 
of  their  capacities,  the  value  of  their  ser¬ 
vices,  in  their  loftiness  of  principle,  and 
their  influence  on  their  age ;  until  some 
similar  summons  shall  be  uttered  to  the  la¬ 
tent  powers  of  mankind,  from  some  similar 
crisis  of  good  and  evil.  The  eloquence  of 
Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  a  crowd  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  in  the  senate  of  England,  and  the 
almost  fiendish  vividness  of  the  republican 
oratory,  have  remained  without  equals,  and 
almost  without  imitators — the  brUliancy  of 
French  soldiership,  in  a  war  which  swept 
Europe  with  the  swiftness  and  the  devasta¬ 
tion  of  a  flight  of  locusts — the  British  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  Peninsula,  those  most  con¬ 
summate  displays  of  fortitude  and  decision, 
of  the  science  which  baffles  an  enemy,  and 
of  the  bravery  which  crushes  him — will  be 
lessons  to  the  soldier  in  every  period  to 
come. 

But  the  foremost  figure  of  the  great  his¬ 
tory-piece  of  revolution,  was  the  man,  whose 
latter  hours  we  are  now  contemplating. 
Napoleon  may  not  have  been  the  ablest 


statesman,  or  the  most  scientific  soldier,  or 
the  most  resistless  conqueror,  or  the  most 
magnificent  monarch  of  mankind — but  what 
man  of  his  day  so  closely  combined  all 
these  characters,  and  was  so  distinguished 
in  them  all  ^  It  is  idle  to  call  him  the 
child  of  chance — it  is  false  to  call  his  power 
the  creation  of  opportunity — it  is  trifling 
with  the  common  understanding  of  man,  to 
doubt  his  genius.  He  was  one  of  those  few, 
who  are  formed  to  guide  great  changes  in 
the  affairs  of  nations.  The  celebrity  of 
his  early  career,  and  the  support  given  to 
him  by  the  disturbances  of  France,  are 
nothing  in  the  consideration  of  the  philoso¬ 
pher;  or  perhaps  they  but  separate  him 
more  widely  from  the  course  of  things,  and 
assimilate  him  more  essentially  with  those 
resistless  influences  of  nature,  which,  rising 
from  we  know  not  what,  and  operating  we 
know  not  how,  execute  the  penalties  of  Hea¬ 
ven  : — those  moral  pestilences  which,  like 
the  physical,  springing  from  some  spot  of 
obscurity,  and  conveyed  by  the  contact  of 
the  obscure,  suddenly  expand  into  univer¬ 
sal  contagion,  and  lay  waste  the  mind  of 
nations. 

In  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Journal  of 
Count  Montholon,  the  assistance  of  Las 
Cases  was  used  to  collect  the  imperial  dicta. 
But  on  the  baron’s  being  sent  j^way  from  St. 
Helena — an  object  which  he  appears  to  have 
sought  with  all  the  eagerness  of  one  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  his  escape,  yet  equally  re¬ 
solved  on  turning  that  escape  into  a  subject 
of  complaint — the  duty  of  recording  Na¬ 
poleon’s  opinions  devolved  on  Montholon. 
In  the  year  1818,  Napoleon’s  health  began 
visibly  to  break.  His  communications  with 
O’Meara,  the  surgeon  appointed  by  the 
English  government,  became  more  frequent ; 
and  as  Napoleon  was  never  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  any  individual  without  an  attempt 
to  make  him  a  partisan,  the  governor’s  sus¬ 
picions  were  excited  by  this  frequency  of 
intercourse.  We  by  no  means  desire  to 
stain  the  memory  of  O’Meara  (he  is  sinee 
dead)  with  any  dishonorable  suspicion. 
But  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  cannot  be  blamed  for 
watching  such  a  captive  with  all  imaginable 
vigilance.  The  recollection  of  the  facility 
which  too  much  dependence  on  his  honor 
gave  to  Napoleon’s  escape  from  Elba,  just¬ 
ly  sharpened  the  caution  of  the  governor. 
The  fear  of  another  European  conflagration 
made  the  safeguard  of  the-  Ex-Emperor 
an  object  of  essential  policy,  not  merely  to 
England,  but  to  Europe  ;  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  similar  convulsions  rendered  his 
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detention  at  St.  Helena  as  higb  a  duty  as 
ever  was  intrusted  to  a  British  officer. 

We  arc  not  now  about  to  discuss  the 
charges  made  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ; 
but  it  is  obsenrable,  that  they  are  made 
solely  on  the  authority  of  Napoleon,  and 
of  individuals  dismissed  for  taking  too 
strong  an  interest  in  that  extraordinary  man. 
■JThose  complaints  may  be  easily  interpreted 
in  the  instance  of  the  prisoner,  as  the  re> 
suit  of  such  a  spirit  having  been  vexed  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  tremendous  fall ; 
and  also,  in  the  instances  of  those  who  were 
dismissed,  as  a  species  of  excuse  for  the 
transactions  which  produced  their  dismissal. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  com¬ 
plaints  had  not  less  the  direct  object  of 
keeping  the  name  of  the  Ex-Emperor  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  Europe ;  that  they  were 
meant  as  stimulants  to  partisanship  in 
France  ;  and  that,  while  they  gratified  the 
incurable  bile  of  the  fallen  dynasty  against 
England,  they  were  also  directed  to  produce 
the  effect  of  reminding  the  French  soldiery 
that  Napoleon  was  still  in  existence. 

Yet  there  was  a  pettiness  in  all  his  re¬ 
monstrances,  wholly  inconsistent  with  great¬ 
ness  of  mind.  He  thus  talks  of  Sir  Hud¬ 
son  Lowe ; — 

“  I  never  looked  on  him  without  being 
reminded  of  the  assassin  of  Edward  II.  in 
the  Castle  of  Berkeley,  heating  the  bar  of 
iron  which  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
crime.  Nature  revolts  against  him.  In  my 
eyes  she  seems  to  have  marked  him,  like 
Cain,  with  a  seal  of  reprobation. 

Napoleon’s  knowledge  of  history  was 
here  shown  to  be  pretty  much  on  a  par  with 
his  knowledge  of  scripture.  The  doubts 
regarding  the  death  of  Edward  II.  had  evi¬ 
dently  not  come  to  his  knowledge ;  ainl,  so 
far  as  Cain  was  concerned,  the  sign  was  not 
one  of  reprobation,  but  of  protection — 
it  was  a  mark  that  no  man  should  slay 
him.” 

But  all  those  complaints  were  utterly  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  man  who  had  played  so  memo¬ 
rable  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He 
who  had  filled  the  French  throne  had  seen 
enough  of  this  world’s  glory ;  and  he  who 
had  fallen  from  it  had  been  plunged  into  a 
depth  of  disaster,  which  ought  to  have 
made  him  regardless  ever  after  of  what  man 
could  do  to  him.  A  man  of  his  rank  ought 
to  have  disdained  both  the  good  and  ill 
which  he  could  receive  from  the  governor  of 
his  prison.  But  he  wanted  the  magnanimity 
that  bears  misfortune  well :  when  he  could 
no  longer  play  the  master  of  kingdoms,  he 


was  content  to  quarrel  about  valets ;  and 
having  lost  the  world,  to  make  a  little  oc¬ 
cupation  for  himself  in  complaining  of  the 
want  of  etiquette  in  his  dungeon.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  intriguer  survived  every  other 
spirit  within  him,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  return  of  O’Meara  and 
Gourgaud  to  Europe  was  not  a  part  of  that 
intrigue  in  which  Napoleon  played  the 
Italian  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  It  is 
true  that  the  general  returned  under  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  ill  health,  and  it  is  also  perfectly 
possible  that  the  surgeon  was  unconscious 
of  the  intrigue.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  design  ;  and  that  design  was,  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  very  considerable  interest  in  Europe, 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena. 
Gourgaud,  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  Marie  Louise,  which 
was  palpably  intended  more  for  the  Empe¬ 
rors  of  Russia  and  Austria  than  for  the 
feelings  of  the  Ex-Einpress,  of  whose  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter  the  world  has  had  no 
knowledge  whatever. 

In  this  letter  it  was  declared,  that  Na¬ 
poleon  was  dying  in  the  most  frightful  and 
prolonged  agony.  “  Yes,  Madame,”  said 
this  epistle,  “  he  whom  Divine  and  human 
laws  unite  to  you  by  the  most  sacred  ties — 
he  whom  you  have  beheld  an  object  of 
homage  to  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  over  whose  fate  I  saw  you  shed 
so  many  tears  when  be  left  you,  is  perish¬ 
ing  by  a  most  cruel  death — a  captive  on  a 
rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  thousand  leagues  from  those 
whom  he  holds  most  dear.” 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
object  of  the  appeal.  ‘‘These  sufferings 
may  continue  for  a  long  time.  There  is 
still  time  to  save  him  :  the  moment  seems 
very  favorable.  The  sovereigns  are  about 
to  assemble  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle — passions  seem  calmed — Napoleon  is 
now  far  from  being  formidable.  In  these 
circumstances  let  your  majesty  deign  to 
I  reflect  what  an  effect  a  great  step  on  your 
part  would  produce — that,  for  instance,  of' 
going  to  this  Congress,  and  there  soliciting 
a  termination  to  the  Emperor’s  sufferings, 
of  supplicating  your  august  father  to  unite 
his  efforts  with  yours  in  order  to  have  Na¬ 
poleon  confided  to  his  charge,  if  policy  did 
not  permit  him  to  be  restored  to  liberty  ; 
and  how  great  would  be  your  Majesty’s 
own  happiness  :  It  would  be  said,  the  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Europe,  after  having  vanquished 
the  great  Napoleon,  abandoned  him  to  his 
most  cruel  enemies,  they  conducted  him 
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towards  his  grave  by  the  most  prolonged 
and  barbarous  torments,  the  continuation 
of  his  agony  urged  him  even  to  demand 
more  active  executioners  ;  he  seemed  for¬ 
gotten,  and  without  hope  of  aid ;  but 
Marie  Louise  remained  to  him,  and  he  was 
restored  to  life.” 

Whether  this  letter  ever  reached  its  ad¬ 
dress  is  not  clear  ;  but  if  it  did,  it  produced 
no  discoverable  effect. 

But  the  absence  of  those  confidants  in¬ 
creased  the  troubles  of  the  unlucky  Mon- 
tholon  in  a  formidable  degree,  and  Napo¬ 
leon’s  habit  of  dictating  his  thoughts  and 
recollections  (which  he  frequently  con¬ 
tinued  for  hours  together,  and  sometimes 
into  the  middle  of  the  night),  pressed 
heavily  on  the  Count  and  Bertrand  ;  the 
latter  being  excluded  after  six  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when  the  sentinels  were  posted  for 
the  night,  as  he  resided  with  his  family,  and 
thus  devolving  the  task  of  the  night  on 
Montholon.  Those  dictations  were  some¬ 
times  on  high  questions  of  state,  and  on 
theories  of  war  ;  sometimes  on  matters  of 
the  day,  as  in  the  following  instance. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
which  threw  the  mind  of  England  into  such 
distress,  had  just  been  made  known  at  St. 
Helena.  Napoleon  spoke  of  it  as  remind¬ 
ing  him  of  the  perilous  child-birth  of 
Marie  Louise.  “  Had  it  not  been  for  me,” 
said  he,  “  she  would  have  lost  her  life,  like 
this  poor  Princess  Charlotte.  What  a  mis¬ 
fortune  !  young  and  beautiful,  destined  to 
the  throne  of  a  great  nation,  and  to  die  for 
want  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  her  near¬ 
est  relations !  Where  was  her  husband  r 
where  was  her  mother  }  why  were  they  not 
beside  her,  as  I  was  beside  Marie  Louise  t 
She,  too,  would  have  died,  had  I  left  her 
to  the  care  of  the  professional  people.  She 
owes  her  life  to  my  being  with  her  during 
the  whole  time  of  danger ;  for  I  shall  never 
forget  the  moment  when  the  accoucheur  Du¬ 
bois  came  to  me  pale  with  fright,  and 
hardly  able  to  articulate,  and  informed  me 
that  a  choice  must  be  made  between  the 
life  of  the  mother  and  that  of  the  child. 
The  peril  was  imminent ;  there  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost  in  decision.  “  Save  the 
mother,”  said  I — “  it  is  her  right.  Pro¬ 
ceed  just  as  you  would  in  the  case  of  a 
citizen’s  wife  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis.”  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  answer  pro¬ 
duced  an  electric  effect  on  Dubois.  He  re¬ 
covered  his  sctng  froid^  and  calmly  explain¬ 
ed  to  me  the  causes  of  the  danger.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  King  of 


Rome  was  bom ;  but  at  6rst  the  infant  was 
believed  to  be  dead,  he  had  suffered  so 
much  on  coming  into  the  world,  and  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  the  physicians  re¬ 
called  him  to  life.” 

It  will  probably  be  recollected  as  a  simi¬ 
lar  instance  of  the  advantage  of  care  and 
decision,  that  Queen  Caroline  was  rescued 
from  the  same  hazard.  Her  accouchement 
was  preceded  by  great  suffering,  and  her 
strength  seemed  totally  exhausted.  The 
attendants  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  alarm, 
when  Lord  Thurlow  said,  in  his  usual  rough 
way,  “  Don’t  think  of  princesses  here : 
treat  her  like  the  washerwoman,  and  give 
her  a  glass  of  brandy.”  .  The  advice  was 
followed,  and  the  Princess  speedily  re¬ 
covered. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  this  short¬ 
lived  son,  is  an  anecdote,  which  Napoleon 
related  as  an  instance  of  his  own  love  of 
justice.  When  the  palace  was  about  to  be 
built  for  the  King  of  Rome  at  Passy,  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  some  buildings  which 
already  stood  on  the  ground.  One  of  these 
was  a  hut  belonging  to  a  cooper,  which  the 
architects  valued  at  a  thousand  francs. 
But  the  cooper,  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  his  tenure,  now  demanded  ten  times  the 
sum.  Napoleon  ordered  the  money  to  be 
given  to  him  ;  but  when  the  contract  was 
brought  to  him  to  sign,  the  fellow  said,  that 
“as  an  Emperor  disturbed  him,”  he  ought  to 
pay  for  turning  him  out,  and  must  give  him 
thirty  thousand  francs.  “  The  good  man 
is  a  little  exacting,”  said  Napoleon,  “  still 
there  is  some  sense  in  his  argument.  Give 
him  the  thirty  thousand,  and  let  me  hear 
no  more  about  it.”  But  the  cooper,  think¬ 
ing  that  he  had  a  fine  opportunity,  now 
said  he  could  not  take  less  than  forty  thou¬ 
sand.  The  architect  did  not  know  what  to 
say  ;  he  dared  not  again  mentidn  the  matter 
to  the  Emperor,  and  yet  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  the  house.  Napoleon 
learned  what  was  passing,  and  was  angry, 
but  allowed  the  offer  of  the  foity  thousand. 
Again  the  dealer  retracted,  and  demanded 
fifty  thousand.  “  He  is  a  despicable  crea¬ 
ture,”  said  the  Emperor,  “  I  will  have  none 
of  his  paltry  hut :  it  shall  remain  where  it 
is,  as  a  testimony  of  my  respect  for  the  law.” 

The  works  were  still  going  on  at  the  time 
of  the  exile  in  1814  ;  and  the  cooper,  find¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  midst  of  rubbish  and 
building  materials,  groaned  over  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  folly,  or  rather  of  his  extor¬ 
tion,  for  he  had  thus,  deservedly,  lost  the 
opportunity  of  making  his  fortune. 
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The  death  of  Cipriani,  the  maitre  d^hotel^ 
occurred  about  this  time,  and  was  startling 
from  its  suddenness.  He  was  serving  Na¬ 
poleon’s  dinner,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
such  violent  pains,  that  he  was  unable  to 
reach  his  chamber  without  assistance.  He 
rolled  on  the  ground,  uttering  piercing  cries. 
Four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards  his  coffin 
was  carried  to  the  cemetery  of  Plantation 
House  !  Cipriani  had  been  employed  in  the 
secret  police,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
by  some  difficult  missions  in  the  affairs  of 
Naples  and  Northern  Italy.  It  was  only 
after  the  banishment  to  Elba  that  he  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  household.  It  was  to 
Cipriani  that  the  taking  of  Capri  was  owing. 
In  1806,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  commanded  at 
Capri,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  legion, 
composed  of  Corsican  and  Neapolitan  de¬ 
serters.  The  position  of  Capri  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  was  of  some  importance  for  car¬ 
rying  on  communications  with  those  hostile 
to  the  French  interest  in  Italy.  Salicetti, 
prime  minister  of  Naples,  was  vainly  pon¬ 
dering  on  the  capture  of  Capri  ;  when  it 
occurred  to  him  to  employ  Cipriani,  to  put 
it  into  his  power  by  surprise  or  treachery. 
Among  the  Corsicans  under  Sir  H.  Lowe’s 
command,  was  one  Suaanelli,  a  profligate, 
who  had  reduced  himself  by  his  debauche¬ 
ries  to  acting  as  a  spy.  Cipriani  soon  ascer¬ 
tained  that  they  had  been  fellow-students 
at  college. 

The  whole  story  is  curious,  as  an  instance 
of  the  dexterity  of  Italian  treachery,  and  of 
the  difficulty  which  an  honest  man  must 
always  find  in  dealing  with  that  people. 
Cipriani  instantly  found  out  Suzanelli,  who 
was  then  in  Naples,  and  said,  “  I  know  all, 
but  we  are  fellow-countrymen — we  have 
eaten  the  same  soup :  I  do  not  desire  to 
make  you  lose  your  head  :  choose  between 
the  scaffold,  and  making  your  fortune  from 
your  own  country. — You  are  the  spy  of  the 
English  :  help  me  to  expel  them  from  Ca¬ 
pri,  and  your  fortune  is  made.  Refuse,  and 
you  are  my  prisoner,  and  will  be  shot  within 
twenty-four  hours.”  “1  take  your  offer,” 
was  the  answer.  “  What  do  you  want  with 
me  r”  Cipriani  proposed  to  give  him 
double  what  ho  received  from  the  English, 
on  condition  of  banding  over  all  the  letters 
which  he  had  received  for  Naples,  and  de¬ 
livering  the  answers  as  if  he  had  received 
them  from  the  writers.  Suzanelli  thenceforth 
communicated  all  news  relative  to  the 
movements  of  old  Queen  Caroline,  and 
the  British  in  the  Mediterranean.  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe’s  confidence  in  Suzanelli  was 
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so  much  increased  by  the  apparently  im¬ 
portant  coramunicitions  which  the  Nea¬ 
politan  police  had  purposely  made  to  him, 
that  he  rewarded  him  profusely,  and  at 
length  accepted  his  offer  of  furnishing  re¬ 
cruits  to  the  Corsican  legion  at  Capri. 
When  the  garrison  was  corrupted  through 
the  medium  of  those  recruits,  and  an  ex¬ 
pedition  was  prepared  at  Naples,  Suza¬ 
nelli,  in  order  to  hoodwink  the  governor  of 
Capri,  whose  vigilance  might  be  awakened 
by  the  preparations,  sent  him  a  detailed 
report  of  the  strength  and  object  of  the 
expedition,  but  telling  him  that  it  was 
meant  to  attack  the  Isle  of  Ponza.  The 
expedition,  under  General  La  Marque, 
sailed  at  night,  and  the  French  effected 
their  landing  by  surprise.  The  Royal 
Maltese  regiment  contained  a  great  number 
of  Suzanelli’s  recruits.  They  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  the  forts  in 
their  charge.  The  commandant  succeeded 
with  difficulty  in  shutting  himself  up  in 
the  citadel  with  the  Royal  Corsican  regi¬ 
ment.  It  was  inaccessible  by  assault,  but 
the  French  dragged  some  heavy  guns  to  a 
commanding  height,  and  after  a  cannonade 
the  garrison  capitulated. 

The  story  is  not  exactly  true  ;  for  the 
capitulation  was  not  the  result  of  the 
cannonade ;  but  water  and  provisions 
had  totally  failed.  The  attempt  made  bj 
an  English  frigate  to  succor  the  island  had 
been  frustrated  by  a  violent  gale,  and 
there  was  no  resource  but  to  give  up  the 
island.  Yet,  if  our  memory  is  exact, 
there  was  no  capitulation  ;  for  the  garrison 
escaped  without  laying  down  their  arms. 

It  is  proverbial,  that  great  events  fre¬ 
quently  depend  upon  very  little  causes. 
All  the  world  now  blame  the  precipitancy 
of  Napoleon  in  leaving  Elba  while  the 
Congress  was  assembled.  If  he  had  waited 
until  it  was  dissolved,  he  would  have 
gained  all  the  time  which  must  have  been 
lost  by  the  Allies  in  reuniting  their  coun¬ 
cils.  The  princes  and  diplomatists  would 
have  been  scattered ;  the  armies  would 
have  marched  homewards ;  months  would 
probably  have  elapsed  before  they  could 
again  have  been  brought  into  the  field ; 
and  during  that  period,  there  would  have 
been  full  opportunity  for  all  the  arts  of 
intrigue  and  insinuation,  which  Napoleon 
so  well  knew  how  to  use.  Or,  if  he  had 
delayed  his  return  for  a  twelvemonth  longer, 
he  would  have  .only  found  the  obstacles 
so  much  the  more  diminished.  .  In  short, 
to  him,  the  gain  of  time  was  everything. 
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His  own  narrative  on  the  subject  now 
was,  that  he  had  been  misled :  that  he  was 
fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  delay, 
but  that  accident  had  betrayed  him.  He 
liad  established  a  sacret  correspondence  with 
Vienna,  through  which  he  received  weekly 
accounts  of  all  that  had  passed  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  was  prepared  to  act  accordingly. 
One  of  his  agents,  Be  Chaboulon,  arrived 
at  Klba,  at  the  same  period  witli  the  Chevalier 
D’lstria  (whom  the  King  of  Naples  had 
sent  with  the  despatch  received  from  his 
ambassador  at  Vienna),  announcing  the 
closing  of  the  Congress,  and  the  departure 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  On  this  intel¬ 
ligence  Napoleon  determined  immediately 
to  set  sail  for  France,  without  waiting  for 
the  return  of  Cipriani,  whom  he  had  sent 
on  a  special  mission.  Had  he  waited  for 
that  return,  the  Emperor  Alexander  would 
have  been  on  his  way  to  Russia.  But  the 
result  of  his  precipitancy  was,  that  by  rush¬ 
ing  into  France,  while  the  emperors  and 
diplomatists  were  still  in  combination,  they 
were  enabled  to  level  the  blow  at  him  im¬ 
mediately.  Instead  of  negotiations,  he  was 
pursued  with  a  hue  and  cry ;  and  instead  of 
being  treated  as  a  prince,  he  was  proclaim¬ 
ed  an  outlaw.  Cipriani  arrived  at  Elba  on 
the  27th  of  February,  but  Napoleon  had 
sailed  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  So 
delicate  was  the  interval  between  total  ruin 
and  what  might  have  been  final  security ; 
for  Cipriani  brought  news  of  the  Congress, 
and  despatches  from  Vienna,  which  would 
have  proved  the  importance  of  delaying  the 
departure  of  the  expedition. 

But  it  must  now  be  acknowledged  that, 
if  there  ever  was  a  human  being  under  the 
influence  of  infatuation,  that  being  was  Na¬ 
poleon,  in  the  latter  stages  of  his  career. 
For  ten  years  the  favorite  of  fortune,  the 
long  arrear  had  begun  to  be  paid  in  the 
year  1812.  His  expedition  to  Moscow  was 
less  a  blunder  than  a  frenzy.  There  was, 
perhaps,  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  in 
Europe  but  foresaw  the  almost  inevitable 
ruin  of  his  army.  We  can  recollect  the 
rejoicing  with  which  this  perilous  advance 
was  viewed  in  England,  and  the  universal 
prediction  that  the  Russian  deserts  would 
be  the  grave  of  his  army,  if  not  of  his  em¬ 
pire.  Poland  had  been  conquered  in  a 
march  and  a  month.  The  residence  of  Na¬ 
poleon  at  Warsaw  for  the  winter  would 
have  raised  a  Polish  army  for  him,  and 
would  have  given  him  a  year  for  the  march 
to  Moscow.  But  he  was  infatuated :  there 
is  no  other  solution  of  the  problem.  He 


rushed  on,  captured  the  capital,  and  was 
ruined.  Even  with  Moscow  in  ashes  round 
him,  he  still  persisted  in  the  folly  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  could  persuade  into  peace  an 
empire  which  had  just  given  so  tremendous 
an  evidence  of  its  fidelity  and  its  fortitude. 
He  was  infatuated.  He  was  detained 
amid  the  embers  until  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  longer,  and  equally  impossible  to 
escape  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  winter  in  a 
march  of  six  hundred  miles.  His  hour  was 
come.  Of  an  army  which  numbered  four 
hundred  thousand  men  on  crossing  the  Nie- 
men,  probably  not  one  thousand  ever  re¬ 
turned  ;  for  the  broken  troops  which  actu¬ 
ally  came  back  had  been  reinforcements 
which  reached  the  Grand  Army  from  time 
to  time.  He  reached  Paris  with  the  stamp 
of  fallen  sovereignty  on  his  brow  :  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  career  was  a  struggle  against 
his  sentence.  Waterloo  was  merely  the 
scaflfold  ;  he  was  under  irretrievable  con¬ 
demnation  long  before. 

In  his  captivity,  Napoleon  was  liberal  in 
his  donatives.  On  the  departure  of  Bal- 
combe,  in  whose  house  he  had  remained  for 
some  time  on  his  arrival  in  the  island,  he  gave 
him  a  bill  for  seventy-two  thousand  francs, 
with  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand,  saying  to  him, — “  1  hear  that  your 
resignation  of  your  employment  is  caused 
by  the  quarrels  drawn  upon  you  through 
the  hospitality  which  you  showed  me :  1 
should  not  wish  you  to  regret  ever  having 
known  me.” 

A  quarrel  relative  to  the  bulletins  of 
Napoleon’s  health,  produced  an  order 
from  the  governor  for  the  arrest  of 
O’Meara.  There  was  a  vSst  quantity  of 
peevishness  exercised  on  the  subject,  and 
Napoleon  attempted  to  raise  this  trifling 
affair  into  a  general  quarrel  of  the  com¬ 
missioners.  But  on  his  declaring  that  ho 
would  no  longer  receive  the  visits  of 
O’Meara  while  under  arrest,  the  governor  re¬ 
voked  the  order,  and  O’Meara  continued  his 
attendance  until  instructions  were  received 
from  Lord  Bathurst,  to  remove  him  from 
his  situation  in  the  household  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  and  send  him  to  England.  This  gave 
another  opportunity  for  complaint.  “  1 
have  lived  too  long,’’  said  Bonaparte ; 
‘‘  your  ministers  are  very  bold.  When  the 
pope  was  my  prisoner,  I  would  have  cut 
off  my  arm  rather  than  have  signed  an 
order  for  laying  hands  on  his  physician.” 

Before  leaving  the  island  O’Meara  drew 
up  a  statement  of  his  patient’s  health,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  liver 
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as  the  chief  seat  of  his  disease.  A  copy  of 
this  paper  reached  home,  when  Cardinal 
Fesch  and  the  mother  of  Napoleon  had  it 
examined  by  her  own  physician  and  four 
medical  professors  of  the  university.  They 
also  pronounced  the  disease  to  consist  of 
an  obstruction  of  the  liver.  So  much  for 
the  certainty  of  medicine.  The  whole  re¬ 
port  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  blunder. 
Napoleon  ultimately  died  of  a  fearful  dis¬ 
ease,  which  probably  has  no  connexion 
with  the  liver  at  all.  His  disease  was 
cancer  in  the  stomach. 

The  result  of  those  quarrels,  however, 
was  to  give  a  less  circumscribed  promenade 
to  Napoleon.  On  the  decline  of  his  health 
being  distinctly  stated  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  he  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  exercise, 
and  Napoleon  resumed  his  walks  and 
works.  From  this  period,  too,  he  resumed 
those  dictations  which,  in  the  form  of 
notes,  contained  his  personal  opinions,  or 
rather  those  apologies  for  his  acts,  which  he 
now  became  peculiarly  anxious  to  leave 
behind  him  to  posterity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  historic  value  of 
those  notes,  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
without  the  interest  belonging  to  transac¬ 
tions  which  shook  Europe,  and  without 
remembering  that  they  were  the  language 
of  a  man  by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
time,  if  not  the  most  remarkable  for  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  acts,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  speaking  of  the  return  from 
Elba — “  I  took,” said  he,  “that  resolution 
as  soon  as  it  was  proved  to  me  that  the 
Bourbons  considered  themselves  as  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  and  denied 
the  legal  existence  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Empire,  which  were  thenceforth  to  be 
regarded  only  as  usurping  governments. 
The  consequences  of  this  system  were  fla¬ 
grant.  It  became  the  business  of  the 
bishops  to  reclaim  their  sees ;  the  property 
of  the  clergy  and  the  emigrants  must  be 
restored.  All  the  services  rendered  in  the 
array  of  Conde  and  in  La  Vendee,  all  the 
acts  of  treachery  committed  in  opening  the 
gates  of  France  to  the  armies  which  brought 
back  the  king,  merited  reward.  All  those 
rendered  under  the  standard  of  the  republic 
and  the  Empire  were  acts  of  felony.”  He 
then  gave  his  special  view  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  French  monarchy. 

“  The  Revolution  of  1789  was  a  general 
attack  of  the  masses  upon  the  privileged 
classes.  The  nobles  had  occupied,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  posts  of  jus¬ 
tice,  high  and  low.  They  were  exempt 


from  the  charges  of  the  state,  and  yet  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  advantages  accruing  from 
them,  by  the  exclusive  possession  of  all 
honorable  and  lucrative  employments. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  Revolution  wa&  to 
abolish  those  privileges.”  He  then  declar¬ 
ed  the  advantages  of  the  Revolution.  “  It 
had  established  the  right  of  every  citizen, 
according  to  his  merit,  to  'attain  to  every 
employment ;  it  had  broken  down  the  arbi¬ 
trary  divisions  of  the  provinces,  and  out  of 
many  little  nations  formed  a  great  one.  It 
made  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  the  same 
everywhere — the  regulations  and  taxes  the 
same  everywhere.  The  half  of  the  country 
changed  its  proprietors.” 

This  statement  is  true,  and  yet  the  mask 
is  easily  taken  off  the  Revolution.  The 
whole  question  is,  whether  the  means  by 
which  it  was  purchased  were  not  wholly  un¬ 
necessary.  It  cost  seven  years  of  the  most 
cruel  and  comprehensive  wickedness  that 
the  world  ever  saw  ;  and  when  at  last  its 
violence  overflowed  the  frontiers,  it  cost 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  slaughter, 
of  ruthless  plunder  and  savage  deva.station, 
concluding  with  the  capture  of  the  French 
capital  itself,  twice  within  two  years,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  conquerors. 

Yet  every  beneficial  change  which  was 
produced  by  the  Revolution,  at  this  enor¬ 
mous  waste  of  national  strength  and  human 
happiness,  had  been  offered  by  the  French 
throne  before  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed ; 
and  was  disdained  by  the  leaders  of  the 
populace,  in  their  palpable  preference  for 
the  havoc  of  their  species. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  1818, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  communicated  to  Count 
Montholon  a  despatch  from  Lord  Bathurst 
announcing  the  departure  from  Italy  of  two 
priests,  a  physician,  a  maitre  d'hdtel  and 
cook,  sent  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  for  the  S3r- 
vice  of  Longwood.  This  news  was  received 
by  the  household  with  joy,  in  consequeupe 
of  Napoleon’s  declining  health.  Towards 
the  end  of  November,  he  became  worse ; 
and  Dr.  Stock,  the  surgeon  of  one  of  the 
ships  on  the  station,  was  sent  for  and  at¬ 
tended  him  for  a  while.  Liver  complaint 
was  Napoleon’s  disease  in  the  opinion  of 
the  doctor  ;  the  true  disease  having  escaped 
them  all.  The  paroxysm  passed  off,  and 
for  six  weeks  his  constitution  seemed  to  be 
getting  the  better  of  his  disease. 

The  complaints  of  the  governor’s  conduct ' 
appear  to  have  been  kept  up  with  the  same 
I  restless  assiduity.  If  we  are  to  judge  from 
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a  conversation  with  Montholon,  those  com¬ 
plaints  were  of  the  most  vexatious  order. 

“  It  is  very  hard,’’  said  Sir  Hudson,  “  that 
T  who  take  so  much  care  to  avoid  doing 
what  is  disagreeable,  should  he  constantly 
made  the  victim  of  calumnies  ;  that  1 
should  be  presented  as  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  the  eyes  of  the  European  powers  ;  that 
the  commissioners  of  the  great  powers 
should  say  to  me  themselves,  that  Count 
Bertrand  had  declared  to  them  that  I  was  a 
fool ;  that  I  could  not  be  sure  that  the 
Emperor  was  at  Longwood  ;  that  I  had 
been  forty  days  without  seeing  him  ;  and 
that  he  might  be  dead  without  my  knowing 
anything  of  it.”  He  further  said  that  the 
newspapers,  and  particularly  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  were  full  of  articles  which  repre¬ 
sented  him  as  an  assassin.  But  in  the 
meantime,  it  was  necessary  that  the  orderly 
officer  should  see  Napoleon  every  day,  and 
that  this  might  be  done  in  any  way  he 
pleased.  All  that  was  necessary  was,  that 
he  should  be  seen. 

Yet  this  demand  of  seeing  him,  which 
was  thus  expressed  in  moderate  terms,  and 
obviously  essential  to  his  safe  keeping,  was 
answered  in  the  lofty  style  of  a  melodrama. 

'  Count  Bertrand  and  myself  have  both 
informed  you,  sir,  that  you  should  never 
violate  the  Emperor’s  privacy  without  forc¬ 
ing  his  doors,  and  shedding  blood.” 

A  great  deal  of  the  pretended  irritation 
of  Napoleon  and  his  household,  arose  from 
the  governor’s  omission  of  the  word  Empe¬ 
ror  in  his  notes  ;  and  on  this  subject  a  cavil 
had  existed  even  in  England.  Yet  what 
could  be  more  childish  than  such  a  cavil, 
either  in  England  or  in  St.  Helena }  It  is 
a  well  known  diplomatic  rule,  that  no  title 
which  a  new  power  may  give  to  itself  can 
be  acknowledged,  except  as  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
tinct  negotiation  ;  and  those  Frenchmen 
must  have  known  that  the  governor  had  no 
right  to  acknowledge  a  title,  which  had 
ij^ver  been  acknowledged  by  the  British 
Cabinet. 

At  length  the  quarrel  rose  to  bullying. 
The  governor  having  insisted  on  his  point, ! 
that  Napoleon  should  be  seen  by  the  order¬ 
ly  officer,  this  was  fiercely  refused ;  and  at 
length  Bertrand  made  use  of  offensive  lan¬ 
guage,  filling  up  the  offence  by  a  challenge 
to  the  governor.  The  most  surprising  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  whole  business  is,  that  Sir  Hud¬ 
son  did  not  instantly  send  the  blusterer  to 
the  black-hole.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
idea  of  fighting  with  men  under  his  charge 
was  preposterous.  But  he  still,  and  we 


think  injudiciously,  as  a  matter  of  the  code 
of  honor,  wrote,  that  if  Count  Bertrand  had 
not  patience  to  wait  another  opportunity, 
as  he  could  not  fight  his  prisoner^  he  might 
satisfy  his  rage  by  fighting  Lieut  nant  Colo¬ 
nel  Lyster,  the  bearer  of  his  reply,  who  was 
perfectly  ready  to  draw  his  sword.”  Of 
this  opportunity,  however,  the  Count  had 
the  wisdom  to  avoid  taking  advantage. 

The  whole  question  now  turned  on  the 
adiuLSsion  of  the  orderly  officer,  to  have  per¬ 
sonal  evidence  that  Napoleon  was  still  in 
the  island — a  matter  of  obvious  necessity, 
for  Europe  at  that  time  teemed  with  the 
projects  of  Revolutionary  Frenchmen  for 
setting  him  free.  His  escape  would  have 
ruined  the  governor ;  but  even  if  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  personal  indifference  to 
him,  his  sense  of  the  public  evils  which 
might  ,be  produced  by  the  return  of  this 
most  dangerous  of  all  incendiaries  would 
doubtless  have  made  his  detention  one  of 
the  first  duties. 

However,  finding  at  last  that  the  state  of 
Napoleon’s  health  might  afford  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  immediate  escape,  and 
evidently  with  the  purpose  of  softening  the 
irritation  between  them  as  much  as  possible, 
it  was  finally,  though  “  temporarily,  agreed 
to  take  Montholon’s  word  for  his  being  at 
Longwood.  ”  On  the  21st  of  September,  the 
priests  and  Dr.  Antomarchi  arrived.  Na¬ 
poleon,  always  active  and  inventive,  now 
attempted  to  interest  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia  in  his  liberation.  It  must  be  owned, 
that  this  was  rather  a  bold  attempt  for  the 
man  who  had  invaded  Russia,  ravaged  its 
provinces,  massacred  its  troops,  and  finish¬ 
ed  by  leaving  Moscow  in  flames.  But  he 
dexterously  limited  himself  to  explaining  the 
seizure  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  the  rapacious  and 
absurd  attempt  to  exclude  English  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  Continent.  Oldenburg 
was  one  of  the  chief  entrances  by  which 
those  manufactures  made  their  way  into 
Germany.  Its  invasion,  and  the  countless 
robberies  which  followed,  had  been  among 
the  first  insolences  of  N apoleon,  and  the  cause 
of  the  first  irritations  of  Alexander,  as  his 
sister  was  married  to  the  reigning  prince. 
Napoleon  lays  the  entire  blame  on  Davoust, 
whom  he  charges  with  both  the  conception 
and  the  execution.  But  if  he  had  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  act,  why  had  he  not  annulled 
it }  I  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so,”  said 
Napoleon,  “  when  I  received  a  menacing 
note  from  Russia;  but,”  said  he,  “from 
the  moment  when  the  honor  of  France 
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was  implicated,  I  could  no  longer  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  marshal’s  proceedings.”  He 
glides  over  the  invasion  of  Russia  with  the 
same  unhesitating  facility.  “  I  made  war,” 
said  he,  “  against  Russia,  in  spite  of  my¬ 
self.  I  knew  better  than  the  libellers  who 
reproached  me  with  it,  that  Spain  was  a 
devouring  cancer  which  I  ought  to  cure  be- 
fore  engaging  myself  in  a  terrible  struggle, 
the  first  blow  of  which  would  be  struck,  at 
a  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  from  my 
frontiers.  Poland  and  its  resources  were 
but  poetry,  in  the  first  month  of  the  year 
1812.”  He  then  adroitly  flatters  the  Rus¬ 
sian  nation.  “  I  was  not  so  mad  as  to*| 
think  that  I  could  conquer  Russia  without 
immense  efforts.  1  knew  the  bravery  of  the 
Russian  army.  The  war  of  1807  had  prov¬ 
ed  it  to  me.”  He  then  hints  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  conversation  at  Erfurth,  and  dis¬ 
closes  some  of  those  curious  projects,  by 
which  F ranee  and  Russia  were  to  divide  the 
world.  He  says  that  Alexander  offered  to 
exchange  his  Polish  provinces  for  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Under  this  arrangement,  Syria  and 
Egypt  would  have  supplied  to  France  the 
loss  of  her  colonies.  He  then  admits  that 
he  had  desired  to  marry  the  Grand-duchess  ; 
and,  finally,  asserting  that  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons  was  forced  upon  the  people,  he 
declares  himself  willing  to  accept  of  Rus¬ 
sian  intervention  to  save  himself  from  the 
^  martyrdom  of  that  rock.” 

It  is  evident  that  the  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernor  was  constantly  guided  by  a  wish  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  his  prisoner  ;  but 
the  most  important  point  of  all  was  to 
guard  against  his  escape.  Gradually  the 
relaxations  as  to  the  limits  of  his  move¬ 
ments  became  more  satisfactory  even  to  the 
household  themselves  ;  and  for  some  time  in 
the  latter  period  of  1819  Napoleon  was 
suffered  to  ride  to  considerable  distances  in 
the  island,  without  the  attendance  of  an 
English  officer.  He  now  took  long  rides — 
among  others,  one  to  the  house  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Doveton,  on  the  other  side  of  the  is¬ 
land.  In  the  evenings  he  dictated  narra¬ 
tives  relative  to  some  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  points  of  his  history,  for  the  purpose 
of  their  being  sent  to  Europe,  where  he  was 
determined,  at  least,  never  to  let  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  his  name  die,  and  where,  though  he 
was  practically  forgotten,  this  clever  but 
utterly  selfish  individual  deceived  himself 
into  the  belief  that  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  were  ready  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  his  restoration.  On  one  of  these  eve¬ 


nings  he  gave  his  own  version  of  the  revolt 
of  Marshal  Ney. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ney,  when 
the  command  of  the  troops  was  given 
to  him  by  Louis  XV HI.  made  a  dashing 
speech  to  the  king,  declaring  that  “  he 
would  bring  back  the  monster  in  an  iron 
cage.”  But  it  happened  that  he  had  no 
sooner  seen  the  monster,  than  he  walked 
over  to  him  with  his  whole  army.  This 
was  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  on  the  restoration  of  the 
I  King,  Ney  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and 
shot. 

Of  course,  there  could  be  but  one  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  unfortunate  officer’s  conduct ; 
but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  romantic 
color  which  Napoleon’s  dexterous  fancy 
contrived  to  throw  over  the  whole  scene. 

“  Marshal  Ney,”  said  he,  “  'was  perfectly 
loyal,  when  he  received  his  last  orders  from 
the  King.  But  his  fiery  soul  could  not  fail 
to  be  deeply  impressed  by  the  intoxicating 
enthusiasm  of  the  population  of  the  provin¬ 
ces,  which  was  daily  depriving  him  of  some 
of  his  best  troops,  for  the  national  colors 
were  hoisted  on  all  sides.”  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  Ney,  when  the  Emperor  was  ready 
at  Lyons;  resisted  his  recollections,  until 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  the* 
Emperor.  “  Then  he  yielded,  and  again 
placed  himself  under  the  banner  of  the  em¬ 
pire.” 

The  letter  was  the  following  pithy  per¬ 
formance  : — “  Cousin  :  my  major-general 
sends  you  the  order  of  march.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  moment  you  heard  of  my 
arrival  at  Lyons,  you  again  raised  the  tri- 
colored  standards  among  your  troops.  Ex¬ 
ecute  the  orders  of  Bertrand,  and  come  and 
join  me  at  Chalons.  I  will  receive  you  as  I 
did  the  morning  after  the  battle  of  Mos¬ 
cow.”  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
man  who  could  have  been  seduced  by  this 
letter,  must  have  been  a  simpleton  :  it  has 
all  the  arrogance  of  a  master,  and  even  if 
he  had  been  perfectly  free,  it  was  evident 
that  obedience  would  have  made  him  a 
slave.  But  he  had  given  a  solemn  pledge 
to  the  King ;  he  had  been  given  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  on  the  strength  of  that 
pledge  ;  and  in  carrying  it  over  to  the 
enemy  of  the  King,  he  compromised  the 
honor  and  hazarded  the  life  of  every  man 
among  them.  The  act  was  unpardonable, 
and  he  soon  found  it  to  be  fatally  so. 

Napoleon  makes  no  reference  to  the 
pledge,  to  the  point  of  honor  or  the  point  of 
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duty,  but  pronounces  his  death  a  judicial 
assassination.  Still,  he  is  evidently  not 
quite  clear  on  the  subject ;  for  he  says,  that 
even  if  he  had  been  guilty,  his  services  to 
his  country  ought  to  have  arrested  the  hand 
of  justice. 

^Napoleon  sometimes  told  interesting 
tales  of  his  early  career.  One  of  those,  if 
true,  shows  how  near  the  world  was  to  the 
loss  of  an  Emperor.  After  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  which  his  panegyrists  regard  as  the 
first  step  to  his  good  fortune,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  apparently  in  the  worst  possible 
mood  for  adventure.  He  was  at  this  period 
suffering  from  illness.  His  mother,  too, 
had  just  communicated  to  him  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  her  position. — She  had  been  just 
obliged  to  fly  from  Corsica,  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  she 
was  then  at  Marseilles,  without  any  means 
of  subsistance.  Napoleon  had  nothing  re¬ 
maining,  but  an  assignat  of  one  hundred 
sous,  his  pay  being  in  arrear.  “  Jn  this 
state  of  dejection  I  went  out,”  said  he,  “  as 
if  urged  to  suicide  by  an  animal  instinct, 
and  walked  along  the  quays,  feeling  my 
weakness,  but  unable  to  conquer  it.  In  a 
few  more  moments  I  should  have  thrown 
myself  intothc  water,  when  I  ran  against  an 
individoal  dressed  like  a  simple  mechanic, 
and  who,  recognising  me,  threw  himself  on 
my  neck,  and  cried,  ‘  Is  it  you,  Napoleon  } 
what  joy  to  see  you  again !’  It  was  Dema- 
sis,  a  former  comrade  of  mine  in  the  artil¬ 
lery  regiment.  He  had  emigrated,  and  had 
returned  to  France  in  disguise,  to  sec  his 
aged  mother.  He  was  about  to  go,  when 
stopping,  he  said,  ‘  What  is  the  matter  r 
You  do  not  listen  to  me.  You  do  not  seem 
glad  to  see  me.  What  misfortune  threat¬ 
ens  you  '  You  look  to  me  like  a  madman 
about  to  kill  himself.’  ” 

This  direct  appeal  awoke  Napoleon’s 
feelings,  and  he  told  him  everything.  “Is 
that  all  said  he  ;  opening  his  coarse 
waistcoat,  and  detaching  a  belt,  he  added, 
“  here  are  thirty  thousand  francs  in  gold', 
take  them  and  save  your  mother.”  “  I  can¬ 
not,”  said  Napoleon,  “  to  this  day,  ex- 
lain  to  myself  my  motives  for  so  doing, 
ut  1  seized  the  gold  as  if  by  a  convulsive 
movement,  and  ran  like  a  madman  to  send 
it  to  my  mother.  It  was  not  until  it  was 
out  of  my  hands,  that  I  thought  of  what  I 
had  done.  I  hastened  back  to  the  spot, 
where  I  had  left  Demasis,  but  ho  was  no 
longer  there.  For  several  days  I  went  out  in 
the  morning,  returning  every  evening,search- 
ing  every  place  where  I  hoped  to  find  him.’? ! 


The  end  of  the  romance  is  as  eccentric  as 
the  beginning.  For  fifteen  years  Napoleon 
saw  no  more  of  his  creditor.  At  the  end  Oi. 
that  time  he  discovered  him  and  asked, 
“  why  he  had  not  applied  to  the  Emperor.” 
The  answer  was,  that  he  had  no  necessity 
for  the  money,  but  was  afraid  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  quit  his  retirement,  where  he  lived 
happily,  practising  horticulture. 

Napoleon  now  paid  his  debt,  as  it  may 
be  presumed,  magnificently  ;  made  him  ac¬ 
cept  three  hundred  thousand  francs  as  a  re¬ 
imbursement  from  the  Emperor  for  the  thirty 
thousand  lent  to  the  subaltern  of  artillery ; 
and  besides,  made  him  director-general  of 
the  gardens  of  the  crown  with  a  salary  of 
thirty  thousand  francs.  He  also  gave  a 
government  place  to  his  brother. 

Napoleon,  who  seems  always  to  have  had 
some  floating  ideas  of  fatalism  in  his  mind, 
remarked  that  two  of  his  comrades,  Dema¬ 
sis  and  Philipeau,  had  peculiar  influence  on 
his  destiny.  Philipeau  had  emigrated,  and 
was  the  engineer  employed  by  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  to  construct  the  defences  of  Acre. 
We  have  seen  that  Demasis  stopped  him  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  drown 
himself.  “  Philipeau,”  said  he,  “  stopped 
me  before  St.  Jean  d’Acre  :  but  for  him,  I 
should  have  been  master  of  this  key  of  the 
East.  1  should  have  marched  upon  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  re-built  the  throne  of  the 
East.” 

This  idea  of  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the 
Turk,  seems  never  to  have  left  Napoleon’s 
mind.  He  was  always  talking  of  it,  or  dream¬ 
ing  of  it.  Put  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whe 
ther  he  could  ever  have  found  his  way  out 
of  Syria  himself.  With  his  fleet  destroyed 
by  Nelson,  and  his  march  along  the  coast 
— perhaps  the  only  practicable  road — harass¬ 
ed  by  the  English  cruisers ;  with  the  whole 
Turkish  army  ready  to  meet  him  in  the  de¬ 
files  of  IMount  Taurus ;  with  Asia  Minor 
still  to  be  passed ;  and  with  the  English, 
Russian,  and  Turkish  fleets  and  forces  rea¬ 
dy  to  meet  him  at  Constantinople,  his  death 
or  capture  would  seem  to  be  the  certain 
consequence  of  his  fantastic  expedition. 
The  strongest  imaginable  probability  is,  that 
instead  of  wearing  the  diadem  of  France,  his 
head  would  have  figured  on  the  spikes  of 
the  seraglio. 

Suicide  is  so  often  the  unhappy  resource 
of  men  indifferent  to  all  religion,  that  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  its  having  been 
contemplated  more  than  once  by  a  man  of 
fierce  passions,  exposed  to  the  reverses  of  a 
life  like  Napoleon’s.  Of  the  dreadful  au- 
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dacity  of  a  crime,  which  directly  wars  with  | 
the  Divine  will,  which  cutsotf  all  possibility 
of  repentance,  and  which  thus  sends  the 
criminal  before  his  Judge  with  all  his  sins 
upon  his  head,  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
doubt.  The  only  palliative  can  be,  growing 
insanity.  But  in  the  instance  which  is  now 
stated  by  the  intended  self-murderer,  there 
is  no  attempt  at  palliation  of  any  kind. 

“  There  was  another  period  of  ray  life,” 
said  Napoleon,  “  when  I  attempted  suicide  ; 
but  you  are  certainly  acquainted  with  this 
fact.”  “  No,  sire,”  was  Montholon’s  reply. 

“In  that  case,  write  what  I  shall  tell  you : 
for  it  is  well  that  the  mysteries  of  Fontain- 
blcau  should  one  day  be  known.” 

We  condense  into  a  few  sentences  this 
singular  narrative,  which  begins  with  an  in¬ 
terview  demanded  by  his  marshals  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1815,  when  he  was  preparing  to 
move  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  attack  the 
Allies.  The  language  of  the  marshals  was 
emphatic. 

“  The  array  is  weary,  discouraged,  disor¬ 
ganized  ;  desertion  is  at  work  among  the 
ranks.  To  re-enter  Paris  cannot  be  thought 
of ;  in  attempting  to  do  so  we  should  use¬ 
lessly  shed  blood.” 

Their  proposal  was  his  resignation  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  his  son. 

Caulaincourt  had  already  brought  him 
the  Emperor  Alexander’s  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  envoy  had  thus  reported  the 
imperial  conversation  : — “  1  carry  on  no  di¬ 
plomacy  with  you,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
everything.  Understand  this,  and  lose  not 
a  moment  in  rendering  an  account  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  of  our  conversation,  and 
of  the  situation  of  his  affairs  here  ;  and  re¬ 
turn  again  as  quickly,  bringing  his  abdica¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  his  son.  As  to  his  personal 
fate,  1  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  he 
will  be  properly  treated.  But  lose  not  an 
hour,  or  all  is  lost  for  him,  and  1  shall  no 
longer  have  power  to  do  anything  either  for 
him  or  his  dynasty.” 

Napoleon  proceeds.  “  I  hesitated  not  to 
make  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  my  patriot¬ 
ism.  I  sat  down  at  a  little  table,  and  wrote 
my  Act  of  Abdication  in  favor  of  my  son.” 
But  on  that  day  Marmont  with  his  army  had 
surrendered.  The  Allies  instantly  rejected 
all  negotiation,  after  this  decisive  blow  in 
their  favor.  The  Act  of  Resignation  had  not 
reached  them,  and  they  determined  on  re¬ 
storing  the  old  monarchy  at  once.  On  this 
the  desertion  was  universal ;  and  every  man 
at  Fontainbleau  was  evidently  thinking  only 
of  being  the  first  to  make  his  bargain  with 


( the  Bourbons.  Napoleon,  as  a  last  experi¬ 
ment,  proposed  to  try  the  effect  of  a  war  in 
Italy. 

But  all  shook  their  heads,  and  were  silent. 
He  at  length  signed  the  unequivocal  Abdi¬ 
cation  for  himself  and  his  family. 

“  From  the  time  of  my  retreat  from  Rus¬ 
sia,”  said  he,  “  1  had  constantly  carried 
round  my  neck,  in  a  little  silken  bag,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  poisonous  powder  which  Ivan  had 
prepared  by  my  orders,  when  I  was  in  fear  of 
being  carried  off  by  the  Cossacks.  My  life 
no  longer  belonged  to  my  country ;  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  had  again  ren¬ 
dered  me  master  of  it.  Why  should  I  en¬ 
dure  so  much  suffering }  and  who  knows 
that  my  death  may  not  place  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  my  son  ?  France  was  saved. 

“  I  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  leaping  from 
my  bed,  mixed  the  poison  in  a  little  water, 
and  drank  it,  wdth  a  sort  of  happiness. 

“  But  time  had  taken  away  its  strength  ; 
fearful  pains  drew  forth  some  groans  from 
me ;  they  were  heard,  and  medical  assist¬ 
ance  arrived.  It  was  not  Heaven’s  will 
that  I  should  die  so  soon — St.  Helena  was 
in  ray 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  projects 
were  formed  for  carrying  the  prisoner  from 
vSt.  Helena.  One  of  those  is  thus  detailed. 
The  captain  of  a  vessel  returning  from  In¬ 
dia,  had  arranged  to  bring  a  boat  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point  of  the  coast  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  stopped.  Thi.s  person  demand¬ 
ed  a  million  of  francs,  not,  as  he  said,  for 
himself,  but  for  the  individual  whose  con¬ 
currence  was  necessary.  The  million  was 
not  to  be  payable  until  the  vessel  had  reach¬ 
ed  America.  This  renders  it  probable  that 
the  captain  was  a  Yankee.  At  all  events, 
it  shows  how  necessary  was  the  vigilance  of 
the  governor,  and  how  little  connected  with 
tyranny  were  his  precautions  against  eva¬ 
sion.  Another  project  was  to  be  carried 
out  by  submarine  vessels,  and  on  this  ex¬ 
periment  five  or  six  thousand  Louis  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  Europe.  But  Napoleon  finished 
his  inquiry  into  these  matters  by  refusing 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  It  is 
probable  that  he  expected  his  release  on 
easier  terms  than  those  of  breaking  his  neck, 
as  Montholon  observes,  “  in  descending  the 
precipices  of  St.  Helena,  or  being  starved, 
shot,  or  drowned  on  his  passage  across  the 
Atlantic.”  But  as  his  object  was  constantly 
to  throw  obloquy  on  the  Bourbons,  he  placed 
his  fears  to  the  account  of  their  treachery. 

“  I  should  not,”  said  he,  “  be  six  months 
in  America  without  being  assassinated  by 
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the  Count  d’Artois’s  creatures.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  isle  of  Elba.  Did  he  not  send  the 
Chouan  Brulard  there  to  organize  my  as¬ 
sassination  ?  And,  besides,  we  should  al¬ 
ways  obey  our  destiny.  Everything  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  Heaven.  It  is  my  martyrdom  which  , 
will  restore  the  crown  of  France  to  my  dy¬ 
nasty.  I  see  in  America  nothing  but  assas¬ 
sination  or  oblivion.  1  prefer  St.  Helena.” 

In  the  beginning  of  1821,  Napoleon  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  lethargic.  He  had  generally 
spent  the  day  in  pacing  up  and  down  his 
apartment,  and  dictating  conversations  and  j 
political  recollections.  But  he  now  sat  for 
hours  listlessly  and  perfectly  silent  on  the 
sofa.  It  required  the  strongest  persua¬ 
sion  to  induce  him  to  take  the  air  either  on 
foot  or  en  caleche. 

Napoleon  to  the  last  was  fond  of  bur¬ 
lesquing  the  hypocrisy  or  romance  of  the 
Revolution.  The  18th  oi BrumairCy  which 
made  him  First  Consul,  and  had  given  him 
two  colleagues,  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  developing  the  patriotism  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Shortly  after  that  period,  Sieyes,  sup¬ 
ping  with  the  heads  of  the  Republican  par¬ 
ty,  said  to  them,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
his  cap  violently  on  the  ground,  “  There  is 
no  longer  a  Republic.  I  have  for  the  last 
eight  days  been  conferring  with  a  man  who 
knows  everything.  He  needs  neither  coun¬ 
sel  noraid  ;  policy,  laws,  and  the  art  of  go¬ 
vernment  are  all  as  familiar  to  him  as  the 
command  of  an  army.  1  repeat  to  you, 
there  is  no  longer  a  Republic.” 

Sieyes  was  well  known  to  be  what  the 
French  call  an  ideahgvc.  He  was  a 
theorist  on  governments,  which  he  invented 
in  any  convenient  number.  For  the  Con¬ 
sulate  he  had  his  theory  ready.  The  First 
Consul  was  to  be  like  an  Epicurean  divinity, 
enjoying  himself  and  taking  care  for  no  one. 
But  this  tranquillity  of  position,  and  nonen¬ 
tity  of  power,  by  no  means  suited  the  taste 
of  Napoleon.  “‘Your  Grand  Elector,” 
said  he  (the  title  which  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  his  head  of  his  new  constitu¬ 
tion),  “  would  be  nothing  but  an  idle  king. 
The  time  for  do-nothing  kings  is  gone  by — 
six  millions  of  francs  and  the  Tuileries,  to 
play  the  stage-king  in,  put  his  signature  to 
other  people’s  work,  and  do  nothing  of  him¬ 
self,  is  a  dream.  Your  Grand  Elector 
would  be  nothing  but  a  pig  to  fatten,  or  a 
master,  the  more  absolute  because  he  would 
have  no  responsibility.’  It  was  on  quitting 
me  after  this  conversation,”  said  Napoleon, 
“  that  Sieyes  said  to  Roger  Ducot,  ‘  My 
dear  Colleague,  we  have  not  a  President, 


we  have  a  master  You  and  I  have  no 
more  to  do,  but  to  make  our  fortunes  before 
making  our  paquets'  ”  This  was  at  least 
plain  speaking,  and  it  discloses  the  secret 
of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
Republicans. 

An  amusing  anecdote  of  the  memorable 
Abbe  is  then  told.  He  was  Almoner  to 
one  of  the  Princesses  of  France.  One  day, 
while  he  was  reading  mass,  the  Princess, 
from  some  accidental  circumstance,  retired, 
and  her  ladies  followed  her.  Sieyes,  who 
was  busy  reading  his  missal,  did  not  at 
first  perceive  her  departure ;  but  when  he 
saw  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  great 
people,  and  had  no  auditory  left  but  the 
domestics,  he  closed  the  book,  and  left  the 
altar,  crying,  “  I  do  not  say  mass  for  the 
rabble !”  This  certainly  was  not  very 
democratic,  and  yet  Sieyes  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  most  rampant  of  all  possible 
democrats. 

The  history  of  his  patriotism,  however, 
alike  accounted  for  his  former  contempt 
and  his  subsequent  fraternization.  Previ¬ 
ously  to  the  Revolution  he  was  poor,  neg¬ 
lected,  and  hungry  ;  but,  as  he  was  known 
to  be  a  man  of  ability,  his  name  was  men¬ 
tioned  to  De  Brienne,  who,  though  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  was  Prime  Minister.  He  was  de¬ 
sired  to  attend  at  his  next  levee ;  he  at¬ 
tended  and  was  overlooked.  He  complain* 
ed  to  his  friend,  who  repeated  the  complaint 
to  the  archbishop,  who  desired  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  his  levee  ;  but  was  so  much  occupied 
with  higher  people,  that  the  clever  but 
luckless  Abbe  was  again  overlooked.  He 
made  a  third  experiment,  on  the  promise 
that  he  should  obtain  an  audience  ;  but  he 
found  the  Archbishop  enveloped  in  a  circle 
of  epaulets y  grands  cordons y  and  mitres.  To 
penetrate  this  circle  was  impossible,  and 
the  Abbe,  now  furious  at  what  he  regarded 
as  a  mockery,  rushed  to  his  chamber,  seized 
a  pen,  and  wrote  his  powerful  and  memora¬ 
ble  pamphlet  entitled,  “  What  is  the 
third  Estate  a  fierce,  but  most  forcible 
appeal  to  the  vanity  of  the  lower  orders, 
pronouncing  them  the  nation.  This  was  a 
torch  thrown  into  a  powder  magazine — all 
was  explosion ;  the  church,  the  noblesse, 
and  the  monarchy  were  suddenly  extin¬ 
guished,  and  France  sa^  this  man  of  long 
views  and  powerful  passions,  suddenly 
raised  from  hunger  and  obscurity,  to  the 
highest  rank  and  the  richest  sinecurism  of 
the  republic. 

Antomarchi  was  not  fortunate  in  his  at¬ 
tendance  on  Napoleon.  Of  course  he  felt, 
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like  every  other  foreigner,  the  ennui  of  the 
island,  and  he  grew  impatient  to  return  to 
Europe.  At  last  he  applied  for  permis¬ 
sion,  which  Napoleon  gave  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  discharge,  with  the  following  sting  at 
the  end.  “  During  the  fifteen  months 
which  we  have  spent  in  this  country,  you 
haye  given  his  Majesty  no  confidence  in 
your  moral  character.  You  can  be  of  no 
use  to  him  in  his  illness,  and  your  residing 
here  for  several  months  longer  would  have 
no  object,  and  be  of  no  use.’*  However, 
a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  the  doc¬ 
tor  was  suffered  to  remain.  But  all  the 
household  now  began  to  be  intolerably 
tired.  Three  of  the  household,  including 
the  Abbe,  requested  their  conge. 

There  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  foreigner  a 
kind  of  gross  levity,  an  affectation  of  frivo¬ 
lity  with  respect  to  women,  and  a  continual 
habit  of  vulgar  vanity,  which  seems  to  run 
through  all  ranks  and  ages  of  the  continen¬ 
tal  world.  What  can  be  more  offensively 
trifling,  than  the  conduct  which  Napoleon 
narrates  of  himself,  when  Emperor,  at 
Warsaw ! 

A  Madame  Waleska  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  belle  of  the  city.  On  the  night 
when  Napoleon  first  saw  this  woman,  at  a 
ball.  General  Bertrand  and  Louis  de  Peri- 
gord  appeared  as  her  public  admirers. 
“  They  both,”  said  he,  “  kept  hovering 
emulously  round  her.”  But  Napoleon, 
Emperor,  husband,  and  mature  as  he  was, 
chose  to  play  the  gallant  on  this  evening 
also.  Finding  the  two  Frenchmen  in  the 
way  of  his  attentions,  he  played  the  Em¬ 
peror  with  effect  on  the  spot.  He  gave  an 
order  to  Berthier,  then  head  of  his  staff, 
instantly  to  send  off  M.  Perigord  “  to  ob¬ 
tain  news  of  the  6th  corps,”  which  was  on 
the  Passarge.  Thus  one  inconvenience  was 
got  rid  of,  but  Bertrand  was  still  present, 
and  during  supper  his  attentions  were  so 
marked  that,  as  he  leaned  over  Madame’s 
chair,  his  aiguilettes  danced  on  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  “  Upon  this,”  said  Napoleon,  “  ray 
impatience  was  roused  to  such  a  pitch  that 
I  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  drew  him  to 
the  recess  of  a  window,  where  I  gave  him 
orders  ‘  to  set  out  for  the  head-quarters  of 
Prince  Jerome,’  and  without  losing  an 
hour  to  bring  me  a  report  of  the  siege  of 
Breslau.”  Such  it  is  to  come  in  the  way 
of  Emperors.  “  The  poor  fellow  was 
scarcely  gone,”  adds  Napoleon,  “when  I 
repented  of  my  angry  impulse ;  and  I 
should  certainly  have  recalled  him,  had  I 
not  remembered  at  the  same  minute  that 


his  presence  with  Jerome  would  be  useful 
to  me.”  And  this  was  the  conduct  of  a 
man  then  in  the  highest  position  of  life, 
whose  example  must  hffve  been  a  model  for 
the  multitude,  and  in  whom  even  frivolity 
would  be  a  crime. 

Napoleon  had  long  lived  in  a  state  of 
nervous  fear,  which  must  have  made  even 
his  high  position  comfortless  to  him.  Ho 
had  been  for  years  in  dread  of  poison.  “  I 
have  escaped  poisoning,”  said  he,  “  ten 
times,  if  I  have  once.”  In  St.  Helena  he 
never  eat  or  drank  anything  which  had  not 
been  tasted  first  by  one  of  the  household  ! 
Montholon,  during  the  night,  constantly 
tasted  the  drink  prepared  for  him.  On 
this  subject  Napoleon  told  this  anecdote. 

“  Ho  was  one  day  leaving  the  dinner- 
table  with  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  two 
or  three  other  persons,  when,  as  he  was 
about  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his 
snuff-box,  he  perceived  it  lying  on  the 
mantel-piece,  in  the.  saloon  which  he  was 
entering.  He  was  about  to  open  it  and 
take  a  pinch,  when  his  good  star  caused 
him  to  seat  himself.  He  then  felt  that  his 
snuff-box  was  in  one  of  his  pockets.  This 
excited  inquiry,  and  on  sending  the  two 
boxes  to  be  chemically  tested,  the  snuff  on 
the  mantel-piece  was  discovered  tobe  poi¬ 
soned.”  After  this,  it  is  somewhat  absurd 
in  M.  Montholon  to  give  his  hero  credit 
for  sang-froid,  and  say  of  him,  that  no  one 
could  take  fewer  precautions  against  such 
dangers  than  the  Emperor.  His  whole  life 
seems  to  have  been  precautionary  ;  still  he 
sententiously  talked  the  nonsense  of  fa¬ 
talism. 

“  Our  last  hour  is  written  above,”  was 
his  frequent  remark.  He  had  some  absurd¬ 
ities  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  which 
would  have  very  effectually  assisted  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  this  prediction.  He  had  an  idea 
that  he  should  cure  himself  of  his  immedi¬ 
ate  disease,  and  perhaps  of  every  other,  by 
swallowing  orange-flower  water,  and  soup 
d  la  reine. 

The  governor,  during  this  period,  con¬ 
stantly  offered  the  services  of  an  English 
physician ;  and  Dr.  Arnott  was  at  last 
summoned,  who  pronounced  the  disease  to 
be  very  serious,  and  to  be  connected  with 
great  inflammation  in  the  region  of  the  sto¬ 
mach.  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  as¬ 
certained  that  his  disease  was  ulceration  of 
the  stomach.  There  is  an  occasional  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  humane  conduct  of  the  govern¬ 
or  at  this  time.  On  April  eleventh,  there 
is  this  memorandum : — 
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“  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  has  left  us  in  perfect 
tranquillity,  since  Dr.  Arnott  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  though  he  comes  every  day  to  the 
apartments  of  the  orderly  officer,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  physician.” 

Napoleon,  now  conscious  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  nature  of  the  disease,  made  his  will. 
He  had  conceived  [that  he  was  worth,  in 
various  property,  about  two  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs,  which  he  left  by  will,  but  of 
which  we  believe  the  greater  part  was  im¬ 
pounded  by  the  French  government,  as  be¬ 
ing  public  property. 

He  now  held  a  long  conversation  on  the 
prospects  of  his  son,  whom  he  regarded  as 
not  altogether  beyond  the  hope  of  ascend¬ 
ing  the  throne  of  France.  He  predicted 
the  fall  of  the  reigning  family.  “  The 
Bourbons,”  said  he,  “will  not  maintain 
their  position  after  my  death.”  With  an 
exactness  equally  odd,  hut  equally  true,  he 
predicted  the  rise  of  another  branch  of  the 
dynasty :  “  My  son  will  amve,  after  a  time 
of  troubles  ;  he  has  but  one  party  to  fear, 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  That  party 
has  been  germinating  for  a  long  time. 
France  is  the  country  where  the  chiefs  of 
parties  have  the  least  interest.  To  rest  for 
support  on  them,  is  to  build  their  hopes  on 
sand.” 

There  is  a  brilliant  shrewdness  now  and 
then,  in  his  contempt  of  the  showy  exhibi¬ 
tors  in  public  life.  “  The  great  orators,” 
said  he,  “  who  rule  the  assemblies  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  eloquence,  are  in  general 
men  of  the  most  mediocre  talents.  They 
should  not  be  opposed  in  their  own  way, 
for  they  have  always  more  noisy  words  at 
command  than  you.  In  my  council  there 
were  men  possessed  of  much  more  eloquence 
than  J  was,  but  I  always  defeated  them  by 
this  simple  argument, — Two  and  two  make 
four. 

“  My  son  will  be  obliged  to  allow  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  This  is  a  necessity  in 
the  present  day.  My  son  ought  to  be  a 
man  of  new  ideas,  and  of  the  cause  which 
I  have  made  triumphant  everywhere. 

“  Let  my  son  often  read  and  reflect  on 
history  :  that  is  the  only  true  philosophy. 
Let  him  read  and  meditate  on  the  wars  of 
the  great  Captains.  That  is  the  only 
means  of  rightly  learning  the  science  of 
war.” 

In  April,  the  signs  of  debility  grew  still 
more  marked.  On  the  26th,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  after  a  calm  night,  he  had  what 
Montholon  regards  as  a  dream,  but  what 
Napoleon  evidently  regarded  as  a  vision. 


He  said  with  extraordinary  emotion,  “  I 
have  just  seen  my  good  Josephine,  but  she 
would  not  embrace  me  ;  she  disappeared  at 
the  moment  when  1  was  about  to  take  her 
in  my  arms  ;  she  was  seated  there  ;  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  seen  her  yesterday  evening ; 
she  is  not  changed — still  the  same,  full  of 
devotion  to  me  ;  she  told  me  that  we  were 
about  to  see  each  other  again,  never  more 
to  part.  She  assured  me  of  that.  Did  you 
see  her 

Montholon  attributed  this  scene  to  fever¬ 
ish  excitement,  gave  him  his  potion,  and  he 
fell  asleep ;  but  on  awaking  he  again  spoke 
of  the  Empress  Josephine. 

It  is  difficult,  in  speaking  of  dreams  and 
actual  visions,  to  know  the  distinction. 
That  the  mind  may  be  so  perfectly  acted 
upon  during  the  waking  hours  as  to  retain 
the  impressions  during  sleep,  is  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  every  day.  And  yet  we  know  so 
little  of  the  means  hy  which  truths  may  be 
communicated  to  the  human  spirit  while  the 
senses  are  closed,  that  it  would  be  unphilo- 
sophical  to  pronounce  even  upon  those  fu¬ 
gitive  thoughts  as  unreal.  That  Napoleon 
must  have  often  reflected  on  his  selfish  and 
cruel  desertion  of  Josephine,  it  is  perfectly 
natural  to  conceive.  That  he  may  have 
bitterly  regretted  it,-  is  equally  natural,  for, 
from  that  day,  his  good  fortune  deserted 
him.  And  he  might  also  have  discovered 
that  he  had  committed  a  great  crime,  with 
no  other  fruit  than  that  of  making  a  useless 
alliance,  encumbering  himself  with  an  un- 
genial  companion,  and  leaving  an  orphan 
child  dependent  on  strangers,  and  continu¬ 
ally  tantalized  by  the  recollections  of  a 
fallen  throne.  Those  feelings,  in  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  his  chamber,  and  the  general  dejec¬ 
tion  of  his  captivity,  must  have  so  often 
clouded  his  declining  hours,  that  no  miracle 
was  required  to  embody  them  in  such  a 
vision  as  that  described.  And  yet,  so  many 
visitations  of  this  kind  have  undoubtedly 
occurred,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce 
that  this  sight  of  the  woman  who  had  so 
long  been  the  partner  of  his  brilliant  days 
might  not  have  been  given,  to  impress  its 
moral  on  the  few  melancholy  hours  which 
now  lay  between  him  and  the  grave. 

It  is  painful,  after  a  scene  which  implies 
some  softness  of  heart,  to  find  him  unrepent¬ 
ant  of  one  of  the  most  repulsive,  because 
the  most  gratuitous  crime  of  his  career.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  Bertrand,  in  translat¬ 
ing  an  English  journal,  inadvertently  be¬ 
gan  to  read  an  article  containing  a  violent 
attack  on  the  conduct  of  Caulaincourt  and 
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Savary  in  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d’Enghien. 
Napoleon,  interrupting  him,  suddenly  cried, 
“  This  is  shameful.”  He  then  sent  for  his 
will,  and  interlined  the  following  words  : — 
“  I  caused  the  Due  d’Enghien  to  be  arrest¬ 
ed  and  tried,  because  that  step  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  interest,  honor,  and  safety  of  the 
French  people,  when  the  Count  d’Artois 
was  maintaining,  by  his  own  confession, 
sixteen  assassins  in  Paris.  Under  similar 
circumstances  1  should  act  in  the  same  way.” 
Having  written  these  few  lines  he  gave  back 
the  will.  From  this  period  he  was  engaged 
in  writing  codicils  and  appointing  executors. 
He  gave  to  IMarchand  a  diamond  necklace, 
valued  at  200,000  francs.  He  wound  up 
those  transactions  by  an  extraordinary  let¬ 
ter, — no  less  than  the  form  of  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  own  death.  It  was  in  these 
words : — 

“  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur,  the  Emperor 

Napoleon  breathed  his  last  on  the  - , 

after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  1  have  the 
honor  to  communicate  this  intelligence  to 
you. 

“  The  Emperor  has  ordered  me  to  com¬ 
municate,  if  such  be  your  desire,  his  last 
wishes.  I  beg  you  to  inform  me,  what  are 
the  arrangements  prescribed  by  your  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  transportation  of  his  re¬ 
mains  to  France,  as  well  as  those  relating  to 
the  persons  of  his  suite.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  &c..  Count  Montholon.” 

An  act  of  this  order  implied  a  good  deal 
of  self-possession.  But  even  to  the  last 
day  he  continued  to  occupy  his  mind  with 
subjects  suflBciently  trying  at  any  period. 
On  one  of  those  nights  he  ma‘de  Montholon 
bring  a  t{vj)le  to  his  bed-side,  and  dictated 
for  two  hours  ;  the  subjects  being,  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  Versailles,  and  the  organization 
of  the  National  Guard.  On  the  30th  of 
April  he  was  given  over  by  the  physicians. 
On  the  3d  of  May  his  fever  continued,  and 
his  mind  was  evidently  beginning  to  be  con¬ 
fused.  On  the  5th  of  May  he  passed  a 
very  bad  night,  and  became  delirious. 
“  Twice,”  said  Montholon,  “  I  thought  I 
distinguished  the  unconnected  words  France 
— Armee — Tete  d'Artn^e — France.'’'* 

His  final  hour  now  visibly  approached. 
From  six  in  the  morning,  until  half-past 
five  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  remained 
motionless,  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  right 
hand  out  of  the  bed,  and  his  eyes  fixed, 
seemingly  absorbed  in  deep  meditation,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  suffering ;  his 
lips  were  slightly  contracted ;  his  whole 


face  expressed  pleasant  and  gentle  im¬ 
pressions. 

But  he  seems  to  have  been  awake  to  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  to  the  last.  For  whenever 
Antomarchi  attempted  to  moisten  his  lips, 
he  repulsed  him  with  his  hand,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  .Montholon,  as  the  only  person 
whom  he  would  permit  to  attend  him.  At 
sunset  he  died. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
subsequently  ascertained  by  the  surgeons  to 
have  been  an  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
stomach. 

On  the  9th  of  May  the  body  was  buried 
with  military  honors.  On  the  30th,  Mon¬ 
tholon,  with  the  household,  quitted  St. 
Helena. 

Thus  obscurely,  painfully,  and  almost 
ignominiously,  closed  the  career  of  the  most 
brilliant,  ambitious,  and  powerful  monarch 
of  his  time.  No  man  had  ever  attained  a 
higher  rank,  and  sunk  from  it  to  a  lower. 
No  man  had  ever  been  so  favored  and  so 
utterly  deserted  by  fortune.  No  man  had 
ever  possessed  so  large  an  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Europe,  and  been  finally  an  object 
of  hostility  so  universal.  He  was  the  only 
man  in  history  against  whom  a  continent  in 
arms  pronounced  sentence  of  overthrow : 
the  only  soldier  whose  personal  fall  was  the 
declared  object  of  a  general  war :  and  the 
only  monarch  whose  capture  ensured  the 
fall  of  his  dynasty,  extinguished  an  empire, 
and  finished  the  loftiest  dream  of  human 
ambition  in  a  dungeon. 

Napoleon,  since  his  fall,  has  been  denied 
genius.  But  if  genius  implies  the  power  of 
accomplishing  great  ends  by  means  beyond 
the  invention  of  others,  he  was  a  genius. 
Every  act  of  his  career  was  a  superb  inno¬ 
vation.  As  a  soldier,  he  changed  the  whole 
art  of  war.  Instead  of  making  campaigns 
of  tactics,  he  made  campaigns  of  triumphs. 
He  wasted  no  time  in  besieging  towns ;  he 
rushed  on  the  capital.  He  made  no  wars 
of  detachments,  but  threw  a  colossal  force 
across  the  frontier,  held  its  mass  together, 
and  fought  pitched  battles  day  after  day, 
until  he  trampled  down  all  resistance  by  the 
mere  weight  of  a  phalanx  of  250,000  men. 
Thus,  in  1800,  at  Marengo,  he  reconquered 
Italy  in  twelve  hours.  In  1805,  he  broke 
down  Austria  in  a  three  months’  war.  In 
1806,  he  crushed  the  Prussian  armyinfour- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  walked  over  the 
monarchy.  In  1807,  he  drove  the  Russians 
out  of  Germany,  fought  the  two  desperate 
battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland,  and  con- 
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quered  that  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  he 
gave  the  Emperor  Alexander  a  shadow  of 
empire  in  Asia,  in  exchange  for  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  universal  empire  in  Europe. 

But  his  time  was  come.  His  wars  had 
been  wholly  selfish.  To  aggrandize  his  own 
name,  he  had  covered  Europe  with  blood. 
To  place  himself  at  the  head  of  earthly 
power,  he  had  broken  faith  with  Turkey, 
with  Russia,  with  Germany,  and  with  Spain. 
The  blood,  the  spoil,  and  the  misery  of  mil¬ 
lions  were  upon  his  head.  His  personal 
crimes  concentrated  the  vengeance  of  man¬ 
kind  upon  his  diadem.  For  the  last  three 
years  of  his  political  and  military  existence, 
he  seems  to  have  lain  under  an  actual  spell. 
Nothing  but  the  judicial  clouding  of  his 
intellect  can  account  for  the  precipitate  in¬ 
firmities  of  his  judgment.  His  march  to 
Russia,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was 
a  gigantic  absurdity  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe — his  delay  at  Moscow  was  a  gi¬ 
gantic  absurdity  in  the  eyes  of  every 
subaltern  in  his  army.  But  his  campaigns 
in  Franco  were  only  a  continuation  of  those 
absurdities.  With  fifty  thousand  men  he 
was  to  conquer  three  hundred  thousand, 
backed  by  an  actual  million  ready  to  rush 
into  the  provinces  of  France.  How  was 
resistance  possible }  Treaty  was  his  only 
hope :  yet  he  attempted  to  resist,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  treat.  He  was  beaten  up  to  tjne 
walls  of  Paris.  The  Allies  then  offered 
him  France :  he  still  fought,  and  only  af¬ 
fected  to  negotiate.  At  length  the  long 
infatuation  was  consummated  in  his  march 
from  Paris  ;  the  Allies  marched  to  Paris ; 
and  Napoleon  was  instantly  deposed,  out¬ 
lawed,  and  undone. 

Even  his  second  great  experiment  for 
power  was  but  the  infatuation  repeated. 
Every  act  was  an  error :  his  return  from 
Elba  ought  to  have  been  delayed  for  at 
least  a  year.  His  campaign  of  1815  ought 
to  have  made  head  against  the  Prussians 
and  Germans  in  the  south,  while  he  left  the 
English  and  Prussians  to  waste  their 
strength  against  his  fortresses.  Even  in 
Belgium,  he  ought  to  have  poured  the  whole 
mass  of  his  army  on  the  English  at  once, 
instead  of  violating  his  own  first  principle 
of  war,  and  dividing  it  into  three  armies, 
Ney’s  at  Quatre-Bras,  Grouchy’s  at  Wavre, 
and  his  own  at  Ligny. 

Still,  when  routed  at  Waterloo,  he  had 
a  powerful  force  in  the  field,  the  remnant 
of  his  army  with  Grouchy’s  corps.  With 
those  he  ought  to  have  moved  on  slowly 
towards  ^Paris,  garrisoning  the  fortresses, 
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breaking  up  the  roads,  throwing  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Allies,  and 
finally,  at  the  head  of  his  60,000  veterans, 
with  the  national  guard  of  the  capital  and 
the  surrounding  districts  (amounting  to 
not  less  than  100,000  men),  at  once  making 
a  front  against  the  Allies,  and  negotiating. 

Above  all  things,  he  ought  never  to  have 
separated  himself  from  the  army  ;  as  he 
thus  stripped  his  party  of  all  power  at  the 
moment,  and  virtually  delivered  himself  a 
prisoner  to  the  Bourbonists  in  the  capital. 
Whatever  might  be  the  difficulty  of  decid¬ 
ing  on  his  conduct  at  the  time,  it  is  now 
perfectly  easy  to  see,  that  all  these  were 
blunders  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  that 
every  step  was  direct  to  his  ruin. 

He  was  no  sooner  in  Paris,  than  he  was 
made  a  prisoner ;  escaped  being  shot  only 
through  the  mercy  of  the  Allies ;  and,  for  the 
general  quiet  of  France  and  Europe, was  con¬ 
signed,  for  the  remainder  of  his  few  and  me¬ 
lancholy  years,  to  the  prison  of  St.  Helena. 

The  name  of  Napoleon  has  k  great  place 
in  history.  He  was  a  great  moving  power 
of  the  day  of  change,  a  great  statesman,  a 
brilliant  soldier,  and  a  splendid  ruler  of 
the  mightiest  dominion  that  had  existed 
under  one  sceptre,  since  the  days  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  projects, 
vast  means,  and  vast  opportunities.  But 
he  had  no  greatness  of  mind ;  he  had  bti|; 
one  purpose,  personal  aggrandizement ;  an(J 
for  that  purpose,  he  adopted  every  vice  of 
the  heart  of  man. 

Without  being  bloodthirsty  by  nature, 
he  was  cruel  by  habit ;  without  being  na¬ 
turally  avaricious,  he  was  a  universal  spoil¬ 
er  ;  and  without  savagely  hating  mankind, 
he  spurned  the  feelings,  the  sufferings,  and 
the  life  of  man.  He  was  hollow,  fierce, 
and  remorseless,  where  his  own  objicts 
were  concerned,  and  whether  he  cheated  his 
party  in  the  state,  or  rode  over  the  field 
covered  with  his  dying  troops,  he  regarded 
the  treachery  as  legitimate,  and  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  as  meritorious,  if  they  raised  him  a  step 
nearer  to  the  aim  of  his  ambition. 

With  the  most  splendid  chances  for  esta¬ 
blishing  a  name  of  perpetual  honor,  this 
selfishness  defeated  them  all.  On  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  he  might  have 
secured  Peace,  as  the  principle  of  all  bmro- 
pean  government.  He  might  have  develop¬ 
ed  all  the  natural  powers  of  his  empire, 
covered  its  rivers  with  comnierce,  filled  its 
cities  with  opulence,  restored  the  neglected 
fertility  of  its  plains,  and  rendered  its  capi¬ 
tal  the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant  civiliza- 
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tion  which  the  world  had  ever  seen.  But 
War  was  for  the  fame  of  Napoleon,  and  he 
chose  the  havoc  of  war. 

In  1812  he  might  have  restored  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland,  and  stamped  perpetual 
renown  on  his  diadem,  by  an  act  of  impe¬ 
rial  justice.  But  he  preferred  sacrificing  it 
to  the  alliance  of  Austria — for  the  purpose 
of  devastating  Russia.  He  might  have 
exercised  his  boundless  influence  over  Spain, 
to  bring  the  faculties  of  that  noble  country 
to  the  light,  and  add  the  contributions  of 
twelve  millions  of  a  half-forgotten  race  of 
mankind,  to  the  general  happiness  of  the 
world.  But  he  preferred  being  called  its 
conqueror,  and  shedding  its  blood  in  tor¬ 
rents.  To  France  herself  he  might  have 
given  a  rational  liberty,  have  animated  her 
literature,  taught  common  sense  to  her 
vanity,  thrown  the  field  open  to  her  genius, 
and  guided  her  natural  ardor,  flexibility, 
and  spirit  of  enterprise,  to  achievements 
for  the  good  of  man,  to  which  all  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  the  sword  are  pale.  But  he  cast 
away  all  those  illustrious  opportunities, 
and  thought  only  of  the  shout  of  the  rab¬ 
ble.^ 

Napoleon’s  career  was  providential ;  there 
is  no  name  in  history,  whose  whole  course 
bears  so  palpable  a  proof  of  his  having  been 
created  for  a  historic  purpose.  Europe,  in 
the  partition  of  Poland,  had  committed  a 
great  crime, — France,  in  the  murder  of  her 
king,  had  committed  a  great  crime.  The 
three  criminal  thrones,  and  the  regici- 
dal  republic,  were  alike  to  be  punished. 
Napoleon  was  the  appointed  instrument  for 
both  purposes.  He  first  crushed  the  demo¬ 
cracy,  and  then  he  broke  the  strength  of 
the  three  powers  in  the  field — he  thrice  con¬ 
quered  the  Austrian  capital — he  turned 
Prussia  into  a  province, — and  his  march  to 
Russia  desolated  her  most  populous  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  laid  her  Asiatic  capital  in  ashes. 

But  France,  which  continually  paid  for 
all  those  fearful  triumphs  in  her  blood,  was 
still  to  sufler  a  final  and  retributive  punish¬ 
ment.  Her  armies  were  hunted  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Seine.  She  saw  her  capital  twice 
captured — her  government  twice  swept 
away — her  conquests  lost— her  plunder  re¬ 
covered  by  its  original  possessors,  and  her 
territory  garrisoned  by  an  army  of  strangers 
— her  army  disbanded — her  empire  cut 
down  to  the  limits  of  the  old  monarchy — 
her  old  masters  restored,  and  her  idol  tom 
from  his  altar.  Thus  were  thrown  away 
the  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  regicide, 


of  the  democracy,  and  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  wretchedness,  fury,  and  blood. 

On  Napoleon  himself  fell  the  heaviest 
blow  of  all.  All  the  shames,  sorrows,  and 
sufferings  of  France  were  concentrated  on 
his  head.  He  saw  his  military  power 
ruined — his  last  army  slaughtered — his  last 
adherents  exiled — his  family  fugitive — his 
whole  dynasty  uncrowned,  and  himself 
given  up  as  a  prisoner  to  England,  to  be 
sent  to  an  English  dungeon,  to  be  kept  in 
English  hands  ;  to  finish  his  solitary  and 
bitter  existence  in  desertion  and  disease, 
and  be  laid  in  an  English  grave, — leaving 
to  mankind  perhaps  the  most  striking  moral 
of  blasted  ambition  ever  given  to  the  world. 

In  1840  England,  at  the  solicitation  of 
France,  suffered  the  remains  of  Napo¬ 
leon  to  be  brought  to  Europe.  They  were 
received  in  Paris  with  military  pomp,  and 
on  the  15th  of  December  were  entombed  in 
I  the  chapel  of  the  Invalides.  ^ 


An  Intrepid  Female. — A  lew  aays  since,  when 
Wombwell’s  immense  menagerie  was  proceeding 
into  Folkestone,  an  accident  occurred  which  was 
well  nigh  attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 

Ii  appears  that  (from  some  cause  unexplained)  one 
of  the  wagons,  containing  several  line  leopards, 
&c.,  overturned  in  passing  down  the  steep  declivity 
leading  into  the  town.  The  shock  occasioned  by  it 
was  so  great  in  itself,  as  to  displace  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  iron  work  of  the  dens,  leaving  a  suffi¬ 
cient  vacancy  (as  the  carria^  was  raised)  for  the 
ferocious  animals  to  escape  from  their  lair.  In  this 

f)recarious  position  of  anairs,  Miss  Chapman  (the 
ady  who  has  created  so  much  excitement  as  the 
Lion  Clueen)  arrived,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
extremely  infuriated  state  of  the  animals,  occasioned 
by  their  rough  upsetting ,  she  immediately  entered 
the  wagon,  and  being  provided  with  proper  mate¬ 
rials,  secured  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effec¬ 
tually  balfie  any  attempt  to  escape.  Two  of  the 
leopards  are  remarkably  large  and  fierce,  having 
but  v^  recently  been  import^  from  Africa  by  Mr,  ’ 
Wombwell,  and  had  just  commenced  a  course  of 
training,  under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Chapman,  pre¬ 
viously  to  being  placed  in  her  extraordinary  per¬ 
forming  group. — Dover  Chronicle. 

Ultra  Politeness. — It  is  remarked  by  some 
writer  that  “  excess  of  ceremony  shows  a  want  of 
good  breeding.”  This  is  true.  There  is  nothing  so 
troublesome  as  overdone  politeness;  it  is  worse 
than  overdone  beefsteak.  A  truly  well-bred  man 
makes  every  person  around  him  feel  at  ease ;  he 
does  not  throw  civilities  about  him  with  a  shovel, 
nor  toss  compliments  in  a  bundle,  as  he  would  hay 
with  a  pitchfork.  There  is  no  evil  under  the  sun 
more  intolerable  than  ultra  politeness. 

•  A  Royal  Poet. — The  Journal  des  Dibats  an¬ 
nounces,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  fourth  volume  of  poems. 
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From  thr  North 

SIMEON  AND  HIS 

Sent  from  Heaven,  but  little  thought  of — 
locked  up  in  that  trite  small  printed-book, 
the  Bible — lies  the  germ  of  moral  renova¬ 
tion — the  only  secret  for  making  base 
spirits  noble,  and  fallen  spirits  holy. 
Received  into  the  confiding  heart,  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  congenial  affections,  it  comes 
forth  in  all  the  wonderful  varieties  of  vital 
Christianity ;  and,  according  as  the  reci¬ 
pient’s  disposition  is  energy  or  mildness, 
activity  or  contemplation,  it  creates  a  bold 
reformer  or  a  benign  philanthropist — a 
valiant  worker  or  a  far-seen  thinker.  In 
bolts  that  melt  as  well  as  burn,  it  flashes 
from  Luther’s  surcharged  spirit ;  and  in 
comprehensive  kindliness  spreads  its  warm 
atmosphere  round  Melancthon’s  loving 
nature.  'In  streams  of  fervor  and  fiery 
•earnestness,  it  follows  Zuingle’s  smoking 
path,  and  in  a  halo  of  excessive  brightness 
encircles  Calvin’s  awful  brow.  In  im¬ 
pulses  of  fond  beneficence  it  tingles  in 
Howard’s  restless  feet,  and  in  a  blaze  of 
in-door  gladness  welcomes  Cowper’s 
friends.  But  whether  its  manifestations  be 
the  more  beauteous  or  the  more  majestic, 
of  all  the,  influences  which  can  alter  or  en¬ 
noble  man  it  is  beyond  comparison  the 
most  potent  and  pervasive.  In  the  sunny 
suffusion  with  which  it  cheers  existence, 
in  the  holy  ambition  which  it  kindles,  and 
in  the  intensity  which  it  imparts  to  charac¬ 
ter,  that  Gospel  is  “  the  power  of  God.” 

And  just  as  its  advent  is  the  grand 
epoch  in  the  individual’s  progress,  so  its 
scanty  or  copious  presence  gives  a  corres¬ 
ponding  aspect  to  a  nation’s  history. 
When  its  power  is  feeble — when  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  are  up-borne  by  its 
joyful  and  strenuous  force — when  there  is 
little  of  its  genial  infusion  to  make  kind¬ 
ness  spontaneous,  and  when  men  forget  its 
solemn  future,  which  renders  duty  so 
urgent  and  self-denial  so  easy — the  public 
virtues  languish,  and  the  moral  grandeur 
of  that  empire  dies.  It  needs  something 
of  the  Gospel  to  produce  a  real  patriot ;  it 
needs  more  of  it  to  create  a  philanthropist ; 
and,  amidst  the  tHals  of  temper,  the  se¬ 
ductions  of  party,  and  the  misconstructions 
of  motive,  it  needs  it  all  to  give  that 
patriot  or  philanthropist  perseverance  to 
the  end.  It  needs  a  wide  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  to  fill  a  Parliament  with  high- 
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I  minded  statesmen,  and  a  country  with 
happy  homes.  And  it  will  need  its  pre¬ 
vailing  ascendency  to  create  peace  among 
the  nations,  and  secure  the  good-will  of 
man  to  man. 

The  world  has  not  yet  exhibited  the 
spectacle  of  an  entire  people  evangelized  ; 
but  there  have  been  repeated  instances 
where  this  vital  element  has  told  percep¬ 
tibly  on  national  character ;  and  in  the 
nobler  tone  of  public  acting,  and  higher 
pulse  of  popular  feeling,  might  be  recog¬ 
nised  a  people  nearer  God.  In  England, 
for  example,  there  have  been  three  evan¬ 
gelic  eras.  Thrice  over  have  ignorance 
and  apathy  been  startled  into  light  and 
wonder  ;  and  thrice  over  has  a  vigorous 
minority  of  England’s  inhabitants  felt 
anew  all  the  goodnes&  or  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  message.  And  it  is  instructive  to 
remark,  how  at  each  successive  awakening 
an  impulse  was  given  to  the  nation’s  worth 
which  never  afterwards  faded  entirely  out  of 
it.  Partial  as  the  influence  was,  and  few 
as  they  were  who  shared  it,  one  element  was 
infused  into  the  popular  mind,  which,  like 
salt  imbibed  from  successive  strata  by  the 
mineral  spring,  was  never  afterwards  lost, 
but,  now  that  ages  have  lapsed,  may  still 
be  detected  in  the  national  character.  The 
Reformers  preached  the  Gospel,  and  the 
common  people  heard  it  gladly.  Beneath 
the  doublet  of  the  thrifty  trader,  and  the 
home-spun  jerkin  of  the  stalwart  yeoman, 
was  felt  a  throb  of  new  nobility.  A 
monarch  and  her  ministers  remotely  graced 
the  pageant ;  but  it  was  to  the  stout 
music  of  old  Latimer  that  the  English 
Reformation  marched,  and  it  was  a  freer 
soil  which  iron  heels  and  wooden  sandals 
trode  as  they  clashed  and  clattered  tu  the 
burly  tune.  This  Gospel  was  the  birth  of 
British  liberty.  Its  right  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  revealed  to  many  not  only  how  pre¬ 
cious  is  every  soul,  but  how  important  is 
every  citizen  ;  and  as  much  as  it  deepened 
the  sense  of  religious  >  responsibility,  it 
awakened  the  desire  of  personal  freedom. 
It  took  the  Saxon  churl,  and  taught  him 
the  softer  manners  and  statelier  spirit  of  his 
conqueror.  It  mended  the  mettle  of  his 
blood;”  and  gave  him  something  better 
than  Norman  chivalry.  Quickening  with 
its  energy  the  endurance  of  the  Saxon,  and 
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tempering  with  its  amenity  the  fierceness  of 
the  Gaul,  it  made  the  Englishman.  Then 
came  the  Puritan  awakening — in  its  com¬ 
mencement  the  most  august  revival  which 
Europe  ever  witnessed.  Stately,  forceful, 
and  thrilling,  the  Gospel  echoed  over  the 
land,  and  a  penitent  nation  bowed  before 
it.  Long  fasting,  much  reading,  deep¬ 
thinking — theology,  became  the  literature, 
the  meditation,  and  the  talk  of  the  people, 
and  religion  the  business  of  the  realm. 
With  the  fear  of  God  deep  in  their  spirits, 
and  with  hearts  soft  and  plastic  to  His 
^Vord,  it  was  amazing  how  promptly  the 
sternest  requirements  were  conceded,  and 
the  most  stringent  reforms  carried  through. 
Never,  in  England,  were  the  things  tempo¬ 
ral  so  trivial,  and  the  things  eternal  so 
evident,  as  when  Baxter,  all  but  disem¬ 
bodied,  and  Howe,  wrapt  in  bright  and 
present  communion,  and  Allein,  radiant 
with  the  joy  which  shone  through  him, 
lived  before  their  people  the  wonders  they 
proclaimed.  And  never  among  the  people 
was  there  more  of  that  piety  which  looks 
inward  and  upward — which  longs  for  a 
healthy  soul,  and  courts  that  supernal 
influence  which  alone  can  make  it  prosper  ; 
never  more  of  that  piety  which  in  every 
action  consults,  and  in  every  incident  re¬ 
cognises  Him  in  whom  we  move  and  have 
our  being.  Perhaps  its  long  regards  and 
lofty  aspirations,  the  absence  of  short  dis¬ 
tances  in  its  field  of  view,  and  that  one  all- 
absorbing  future  which  had  riveted  its 
eye,  gave  it  an.  aspect  too  solemn  and 
ascetic — the  look  of  a  pilgrim  leaving 
earth  rather  than  an  heir  of  glory  going 
home.  Still  it  was  England’s  most  erect 
and  earnest  century  ;  and  none  who  believe 
that  worship  is  the  highest  work  of  man 
can  doubt  that,  of  all  its  predecessors,  this 
Puritan  generation  lived  to  the  grandest 
purpose.  Pity  that  in  so  many  ears  the 
din  of  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor  has 
drowned  the  most  sublime  of  national 
melodies — the  joyful  noise  of  a  people 
praising  God.  The  religion  of^the  period 
was.  full  of  reverence,  and  adoration,  and 
self-denial.  Setting  common  life  and  its 
meanest  incidents  to  the  music  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  advancing  to  battle  in  the 
strength  of  psalms,  its  worthies  were  more 
awful  than  heroes.  They  "were  incorrupt¬ 
ible  and  irresistible  men,  who  lived  under  the 
All-seeing  eye  and  leaned  on  the  Omnipo¬ 
tent  arm,  and  who  found  in  God’s  nearness 
the  sanctity  of  every  spot  and  the  solem¬ 
nity  of  every  moment.  Then,  after  a 


dreary  interval — after  the  boisterous  irre- 
ligion  of  the  latter  Stuarts  and  the  cold  flip¬ 
pancy  which  so  long  outlived  them,  came 
the  Evangelical  Revival  of  last  century. 
Full-hearted  and  affectionate,  sometimes 
brisk  and  vivacious,  but  always  downright 
and  practical,  the  Gospel  of  that  era  spoke 
to  the  good  sense  and  warm  feelings  of  the 
nation.  In  the  electric  fire  of  Whitefield, 
the  rapid  fervor  of  Romaine,  the  caustic 
force  of  Berridge  and  Rowland  Hill,  and 
the  fatherly  wisdom  of  John  Newton  and 
Henry  Venn — in  these  modern  evangelists 
there  was  not  the  momentum  whose  long 
range  demolished  error’s  strongest  holds, 
nor  the  massive  doctrine  which  built  up 
the  tall  and  stately  pile  of  Puritan  the¬ 
ology.  That  day  was  passed,  and  that 
work  was  done.  For  the  Christian  warfttre 
these  solemn  iron-sides  and  deep-sounding 
culverines  were  no  longer  wanted ;  but, 
equipped  with  the  brief  logic  and  telling 
earnestness  of  their  eager  sincerity,  the 
lighter  troops  of  this  modern  campaign  ran 
swiftly  in  at  the  open  gate,  and  next 
instant  huzza’d  from  the  walls  of  the  cita¬ 
del.  And  for  spiritual  masonry  the  work 
was  too  abundant  and  the  workers  too  few 
to  admit  of  the  spacious  old  temple  style. 
Run  up  in  haste  and  roofed  over  in  a, 
hurry,  its  earlier  piety  too  often  dwelt  in 
tents ;  and  before  the  roaming  architect 
could  return,  his  work  would  sometimes 
suffer  loss.  But  when  growing  experience 
urged  more  pains,  and  increasing  laborers 
made  it  possible,  the  busier  habits  of  the 
time  could  still  be  traced  in  the  slighter 
structure.  The  great  glory  of  this  recent 
Gospel  is  the  sacred  element  which  it  has 
infused  into  an  age  which,  but  for  it,  would 
be  wholly  secular,  and  the  sustaining  ele¬ 
ment  which  it  has  inspired  into  a  com¬ 
munity  which,  but  for  its  blessed  hope,  would 
be  toil-worn  and  life- weary.  No  gene¬ 
ration  ever  drudged  so  hard  as  this,  and  yet 
none  has  worked  more  cheerily.  None 
was  ever  so  tempted  to  churlish  selfishness, 
and  yet  none  has  been  more  bountiful, 
and  given  such  strength  .and  ,  wealth  away. 
And  none  was  ever  more  beset  with  facili¬ 
ties  for  vice  and  folly,  and  yet  none  has 
more  abounded  in  disinterested  characters 
and  loving  families  full  of  loveliness. 
Other  ages  may  surpass  it  in  the  lone 
grandeur  and  aiiM  goodness  of  some  pre¬ 
eminent  name ;  but  in  the  diffusion  of 
piety,  in  the  simplicity  and  gladness  of 
domestic  religion,  and  in  the  many  forms 
of  intelligent  and  practical  Christianity,  it 
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snrpasses  them  all.  With  “  God  is  Love” 
for  the  sunny  legend  in  its  open  sky,  and 
with  Bible-texts  efflorescing  in  every-day 
duties  round  its  agile  feet,  this  latter 
Gospel  has  left  along  its  path  the  fairest 
specimens  of  talents  consecrated  and  in¬ 
dustry  evangelized.  Nor  till  all  mission¬ 
aries  like  Henry  Martyn  and  John  Williams, 
and  all  sweet  singers  like  Kirke  White 
and  Jane  Taylor,  and  all  friends  of  hu¬ 
manity  like  Fowell  Buxton  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fry  have  passed  away ;  nor  till  the 
Bible,  Tract,  and  Missionary  Societies 
have  done  their  work,  will  it  be  known 
how  benign  and  heart-expanding  was  that 
Gospel  largess  which  a  hundred  years  ago 
began  to  bless  the  land.  Three  evangelic 
eras -have  come,  and  two  of  them  are  gone. 
The  first  of  these  made  its  subjects  Bible- 
readers,  brave  and  free.  The  second  made 
them  Bible -singers,  full  of  its  deep  harmo¬ 
nies  and  high  devotion,  and  from  earthly 
toil  and  tumult  hid  in  the  pavilion  of  its 
stately  song.  The  third  made  them  Bible 
doers,  kind,  liberal,  and  active,  and  social 
withal — mutually  attractive  and  mutually 
confiding — loving  to  work  and  worship 
together.  The  first  found  the  English 
commoner  little  better  than  a  serf ;  but  it 
gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  con¬ 
verted  his  cottage  into  a  castle.  The 
second  period  saw  that  castle  exalted  into  a 
sanctuary,  and  heard  it  re-echo  with  wor¬ 
ship  rapt  and  high.  And  the  third  blended 
all  the  rest  and  added  one  thing  more : 
in  the  cottage,  castle,  sanctuary,  it  planted 
a  pious  family  living  for  either  wbrld — 
diligent  but  tranquil,  manly  but  devout, 
self-contained  but  not  exclusive,  retired 
but  redundant  with  blithest  life  ;  and  in 
this  creation  it  produced  the  most  blessed 
thing  on  earth — a  happy  Christian  English 
home. 

Would  our  readers  care  for  the  short 
story  how  this  last  era  began  }  Have  they 
leisure  for  a  flying  sketch  of  the  principal 
personages  to  whom,  as  the  instruments  of 
God,  it  owes  its  rise  ? 

Never  has  century  risen  on  Christian 
England  so  void  of  soul  and  faith  as  that 
which  opened  with  Queen  Anne,  and  which 
reached  its  misty  noon  beneath  the  ^econd 
George— a  dewless  night  succeeded  by  a 
sunless  dawn.  There  was  no  freshness  in 
the  past,  and  no  promise  in  the  future.  The 
memory  of  Baxter  and  Usher  possessed  no 
spell,  and  calls  to  revival  or  reform  fell 
dead  on  the  echo.  Confessions  of  sin,  and 
national  covenants,  and  all  projects  to¬ 


wards  a  public  and  visible  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  Most  High  were  voted  obsolete, 
and  the  golden  dreams  of  Westminster 
worthies  only  lived  in  Hudibras.  The 
Puritans  were  buried,  and  the  Methodists 
were  not  born.  The  philosopher  of  the  age 
was  Bolingbroke,  the  moralist  was  Addi¬ 
son,  the  minstrel  was  Pope,  and  the  preach¬ 
er  was  Atterbury.  The  world  had  the 
idle  discontented  look  of  the  morning  after 
some  mad  holiday ;  and  like  rocket-sticks 
and  the  singed  paper  from  last  night’s 
squibs,  the  spent  jokes  of  Charles  and  Ro¬ 
chester  lay  all  about,  and  people  yawned 
to  look  at  them.'  It  was  a  listless,  joyless 
morning,  when  the  slip-shod  citizens  were 
cross,  and  even  the  Merry-Andrew  joined 
the  incurious  public,  and,  forbearing  his 
ineffectual  pranks,  sat  down  to  wonder  at 
the  vacancy.  The  reign  of  buffoonery  was 
past,  but  the  reign  of  faith  and  earnestness 
had  not  commenced.  During  the  first  forty 
years  of  that  century,  the  eye  that  seeks  for 
spiritual  life  can  hardly  find  it ;  least  of  all 
that  hopeful  and  diffusive  life  which  is  the 
harbinger  of  more.  “It  was  taken  for 
granted  that  Christianity  was  not  so  much 
as  a  subject  for  inquiry,  but  was  at  length 
discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  men  treat¬ 
ed  it  as  if  this  were  an  agreed  point  among 
all  people  of  discernment.”*  Doubtless 
there  were  divines,  like  Beveridge  and 
Watts  and  Doddridge,  men  of  profound  de¬ 
votion  and  desirous  of  doing  good ;  but  the 
little  which  they  accomplished  only  shows 
how  adverse  was  the  time.  And  their  ap¬ 
pearance  was  no  presage.  They  were  not 
the  Ararats  of  an  emerging  economy.  The 
zone  of  piety  grew  no  wider,  and  they  saw 
no  symptoms  of  a  new  world  appearing. 
But  like  the  Coral  Islands  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  slowly  descending,  they  were  the 
dwindling  peaks  of  an  older  dispensation, 
and  felt  the  water  deepening  round  them. 
In  their  devout  but  sequestered  walk,  and 
in  their  faithful  but  mournful  appeals  to 
their  congregations  and  country,  they  were 
the  pensive  mementoes  of  a  glory  departed, 
not  the  hopeful  precursors  of  a  glory  to 
come.  Remembrance  and  regret  are  fee¬ 
ble  reformers  ;  and  the  story  of  godly  an¬ 
cestors  has  seldom  shamed  into  repentance 
their  lax  and  irreverent  sons.  The  power 
which  startles  or  melts  a  people  is  zeal 
fresh-warmed  in  the  furnace  of  Scripture, 
and  baptized  with  the  fire  of  Heaven — that 
fervor  which,  incandescent  with  hope  and 

♦  Bishop  Butler.  ^ 
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confidence,  bursts  in  flame  at  the  sight  of 
a  glorious  future. 

Of  this  power  the  splendid  example  was 
Whitefield.*  The  son  of  a  Gloucester 
innkeeper,  and  sent  to  Pembroke  College, 
his  mind  became  so  burdened  with  the 
great  realities,  that  he  had  little  heart  for 
study.  God  and  eternity,  holiness  and  sin, 
were  thoughts  which  haunted  every  mo¬ 
ment,  and  compelled  him  to  live  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul ;  but,  except  his  tutor 
Wesley  and  a  few  gownsmen,  he  met  with 
none  who  shared  his  earnestness.  And 
though  earnest,  they  were  all  in  error 
Among  the  influential  minds  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  there  was  no  one  to  lead  them  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  had 
no  religious  guides  except  the  genius  of  the 
place  and  books  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
genius  of  the  place  was  an  ascetic  quietism. 
Its  libraries  full  of  clasped  schoolmen  and 
tall  fathers,  its  cloisters  so  solemn  that  a 
hearty  laugh  or  hurried  step  seemed  sinful, 
and  its  halls  lit  with  medieval  sunshine, 
perpetually  invited  their  inmates  to  medi¬ 
tation  and  silent  recollection ;  whilst  the 
early  tinkle  of  the  chapel  bell  and  the 
frosty  routine  of  winter  matins,  the  rubric 
and  the  founder’s  rules,  proclaimed  the 
religious  benefits  of  bodily  exercise.  The 
Romish  postern  had  not  then  been  re-open¬ 
ed  ;  but  with  no  devotional  models  save  the 
marble  Bernards  and  de  Wykhams,  and  no 
spiritual  illumination  except  what  came  in 
by  the  North  windows  of  the  past,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  ardent  but  reverential  spi¬ 
rits  should  in  such  a  place  have  unwittingly 
groped  into  a  Romish  pietism.  With  an 
awakened  conscience  and  a  resolute  will, 
young  Whitefield  went  through  the  sanitary 
specifics  of  A’Kempis,  Castanza,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Law  ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  exceed  all 
that  is  required  by  the  Rubric,  he  would  fast 
during  Lent  on  black  bread  and  sugarless 
tea,  and  stand  in  the  cold  till  his  nose  was 
red  and  his  fingers  blue,  whilst  in  the  hope 
of  temptation  and  wild  beasts  he  would 
wander  through  Christ-Church  meadows 
over-dark.  It  was  whilst  pursuing  this 
course  of  self-righteous  fanaticism  that  he 
was  seized  with  alarming  illness.  It  sent 
him  to  his  Bible,  and  whilst  praying  and 
yearning  over  his  Greek  Testament,  the 
“  open  secret”  flashed  upon  his  view.  The 
discovery  of  a  completed  and  gratuitous 
salvation  filled  with  ecstasy  a  spirit  prepar¬ 
ed  to  appreciate  it,  and  from  their  great 

•  Born  1714.  Died  1770. 
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I  deep  breaking,  his  affections  thenceforward 
I  flowed,  impetuous  and  uninterrupted,  in 
the  one  channel  of  love  to  the  Saviour. 
The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  ordained  him, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  he  wrote 
to  a  friend,  “  Whether  1  myself  shall  ever 
have  the  honor  of  styling  myself  ‘  a  pri¬ 
soner  of  the  Lord’  1  know  not ;  but  indeed, 
my  dear  friend,  I  can  call  heaven  and  earth 
to  witness  that  when  the  Bishop  laid  his 
hand  upon  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  be  a 
martyr  for  Him  who  hung  upon  the  Cross 
for  me.  Known  unto  Him  are  all  future 
events  and  contingencies.  I  have  thrown 
myself  blindfold,  and,  1  trust,  without  re¬ 
serve,  into  his  Almighty  hands ;  only  I 
would  have  you  observe,  that  till  you  hear 
of  my  dying  for  or  in  my  work,  you  will 
not  be  apprised  of  all  the  preferment  that 
is  expected  by  George  Whitefield.”  In 
this  rapture  of  self-devotion  he  traversed 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  four- 
and -thirty  years,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
thirteen  times,  proclaiming  the  love  of  God 
and  His  great  gift  to  man.  A  bright  and 
exulting  view  of  the  atonement’s  sufficiency 
was  his  theology  ;  delight  in  God  and  re¬ 
joicing  in  Christ  Jesus  were  his  piety  ;  and 
a  compassionate  solicitude  for  the  souls  of 
men,  often  rising  to  a  fearful  agony,  was 
his  ruling  passion  ;  and  strong  in  the  one¬ 
ness  of  his  aim  and  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings,  he  soon  burst  the  regular  bounds, 
and  began  to  preach  on  commons  and  vil¬ 
lage  greens,  and  even  to  the  rabble  at  Lon¬ 
don  fairs.  He  was  the  Prince  of  English 
preachers.  Many  have  surpassed  him  as 
sermon-makers,  but  none  have  approached 
him  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Many  have  out¬ 
shone  him  in  the  clearness  of  their  logic, 
the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  and  the 
sparkling  beauty  of  single  sentences ;  but 
in  the  power  of  darting  the  gospel  direct 
into  the  conscience  he  eclipsed  them  all. 
With  a  full  and  beaming  countenance,  and 
the  frank  and  easy  port  which  the  P^nglish 
people  love — for  it  is  the  symbol  of  honest 
purpose  and  friendly  assurance — he  com¬ 
bined  a  voice  of  rich  compass,  which  could 
equally  thrill  over  Moorfields  in  musical 
thunder,  or  whisper  its  terrible  secret  in 
every  private  ear :  and  to  this  gainly  aspect 
and  tuneful  voice  he  added  a  most  expres¬ 
sive  and  eloquent  action.  Improved  bj 
conscientious  practice,  and  instinct  with  his 
earnest  nature,  this  elocution  was  the  acted 
sermon,  and  by  its  pantomimic  portrait 
enabled  the,  eye  to  anticipate  each  rapid 
utterance,  and  helped  th3  memory  to  trea- 
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sure  up  the  palpable  ideas.  None  ever 
used  so  boldly,  nor  with  more  success,  the 
highest  styles  of  impersonation.  His 
“  Hark  ’  hark !”  could  conjure  up 
Gethsemane  with  its  faltering  moon,  and 
awake  again  the  cry  of  horror-stricken  In¬ 
nocence  ;  and  an  apostrophe  to  Peter  on 
the  Holy  Mount  would  light  up  another 
Tabor,  and  drown  it  in  glory  from  the 
opening  heaven.  His  thoughts  were  pos¬ 
sessions,  and  his  feelings  were  transforma¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  he  spake  because  he  felt,  his 
hearers  understood  because  they  saw.  They 
were  not  only  enthusiastic  amateurs,  like 
Garrick,  who  ran  to  weep  and  tremble  at 
his  bursts  of  passion,  but  even  the  colder 
critics  of  the  Walpole  school  were  surprised 
into  momentary  sympathy  and  reluctant 
wonder.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  listening 
in  Lady  Huntingdon’s  pew  when  White- 
field  was  comparing  the  benighted  sinner 
to  a  blind  beggar  on  a  dangerous  road. 
His  little  dog  gets  away  from  him  when 
skirting  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  he  is 
left  to  explore  the  path  with  his  irpn-shod 
staflf.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff  this 
blind  guide  slips  through  his  fingers,  and 
skims  away  down  the  abyss.  All  uncon¬ 
scious,  its  owner  stoops  down'  to  regain  it, 
and  stumbling  forward — “  Good  God  !  he 
is  gone !”  shouted  Chesterfield,  who  had 
been  watching  with  breathless  alarm  the 
blind  man’s  movements,  and  who  jumped 
from  the  seat  to  save  the  catastrophe.  But 
the  glory  of  Whitefield's  preaching  was  its 
heart-kindled  and  heart-melting  gospel. 
But  for  this  all  his  bold  strokes  and  bril¬ 
liant  surprises  might  have  .been  no  better 
than  the  rhetorical  triumphs  of  Kirwan  and 
other  pulpit  dramatists.  He  was  an  orator, 
but  he  only  sought  to  be  an  evangelist. 
Like  a  volcano  where  gold  and  gems  may 
be  darted  forth  as  well  as  common  things, 
but  where  gold  and  molten  granite  flow  all  j 
alike  in  fiery  fusion,  bright  thoughts  and  | 
splendid  images  might  be  projected  from  his 
flaming  pulpit,  but  all  were  merged  in  the 
stream  which  bore  along  the  gospel  and 
himself  in  blended  fervor.  Indeed,  so  sim¬ 
ple  was  his  nature,  that  glory  to  God  and 
goodwill  to  man  having  filled  it,  there  was 
room  for  little  more.  Having  no  church  to 
found,  no  family  to  enrich,  and  no  memory 
to  immortalize,  he  was  the  mere  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  God ;  and  inspired  with  its  genial, 
piteous  spirit — so  full  of  heaven  reconciled 
and  humanity  restored — he  soon  himself 
became  a  living  gospel.  Radiant  with  its 
benignity,  and  trembling  with  its  tender¬ 


ness,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  induction  a  vast 
audience  would  speedily  be  brought  into  a 
frame  of  mind — the  transfusing  of  his  own  ; 
and  the  white  furrows  on  their  sooty  faces 
told  that  Kingswood  colliers  were  weeping, 
or  the  quivering  of  an  ostrich  plume  be¬ 
spoke  its  elegant  wearer’s  deep  emotion. 
And  coming  to  his  work  direct  from  com¬ 
munion  with  his  Master,  and  in  all  the 
strength  of  accepted  prayer,  there  was  an 
elevation  in  his  mien  which  often  paralysed 
hostility,  and  a  self-possession  which  only 
made  him,  amid  uproar  and  fury,  the  more 
sublime.  With  an  electric  bolt  he  would 
bring  the  jester- in  his  fool’s-cap  from  his 
perch  on  the  tree,  or  galvanize  the  brickbat 
from  the  skulking  miscreant’s  grasp,  or 
sweep  down  in  crouching  submission  and 
shame-faced  silence  the  whole  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair  ;  whilst  a  revealing  flash  of  sen¬ 
tentious  doctrine  or  vivified  Scripture, 
would  disclose  to  awe-struck  hundreds  the 
forgotten  verities  of  another  world,  or  the 
unsuspected  arcana  of  their  inner  man. 
“  I  came  to  break  your  head,  but,  through 
you,  God  has  broken  my  heart,”  was  a  sort 
of  confession  with  which  he  was  familiar ; 
and  to  see  the  deaf  old  gentlewoman,  who 
used  to  mutter  imprecations  at  him  as  ho 
passed  along  the  street,  clambering  up  the 
pulpit  stairs  to  catch  his  angelic  words,  was 
a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the  triumphant 
Gospel  often  witnessed  in  his  day.  And 
when  it  is  known  that  his  voice  could  be 
heard  by  20,000,  and  that  ranging  all  the 
empire,  as  well  as  America,  he  would  often 
preach  thrice  on  a  working-day,  and  that 
he  has  received  in  one  week  as  many  as  a 
thousand  letters,  from  persons  awakened 
by  his  sermons ;  if  no  estimate  can  be  form¬ 
ed  of  the  results  of  his  ministry,  some  idea 
may  be  suggested  of  its  vast  extent  and 
singular  eflectiveness. 

The  following  codicil  was  added  to 
Whitefield’s  will ;  “  N.  B. — I  also  leave  a 
mourning  ring  to  my  honored  and  dear 
friends,  the  Rev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
in  token  of  my  indissoluble  union  with 
them,  in  heart  and  Christian  affection,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  difierence  in  judgment 
about  some  particular  points  of  doctrine.” 

The  “  points  of  doctrine”  were  chiefly 
the  extent  of  the  atonement  and  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  saints ;  the  “  indissoluble 
union”  was  occasioned  by  their  all-absorb¬ 
ing  love  to  the  same  Saviour,  and  untiring 
efforts  to  make  his  riches  known.  They 
I  quarrelled  a  little,  but  they  loved  a  great 
deal  more.  Few  characters  could  be  more 
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completely  the  converse,  and  in  the 
Church’s  exigencies,  more  happily  the  sup¬ 
plement,  of  one  another,  than  were  those  of 
George  Whitefield  and  John  Wesley  ;* 
and  had  their  views  been  identical,  and 
their  labors  all  along  coincident,  their  large 
services  to  the  gospel  might  have  repeated 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  Whitefield  was  soul, 
and  Wesley  was  system.  Whitefield  was 
,  a  summer-cloud  which  burst  at  morning  or 
noon  in  fragrant  exhilaration  over  an  ample 
tract,  aud  took  the  rest  of  the  day  to  gather 
again  ;  Wesley  was  the  polished  conduit  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden,  through  which  the 
living  water  glided  in  pearly  brightness  and 
perennial  music,  the  same  vivid  stream  from 
day  to  day.  After  a  preaching  paroxysm, 
Whitefield  lay  panting  on  his  couch,  spent, 
breathless,  and  death-like ;  after  his  morn¬ 
ing  sermon  in  the  Foundry,  Wesley  w'ould 
mount  his  pony,  and  trot  and  chat  and  ga¬ 
ther  simples,  till  he  reached  some  country 
hamlet,  where  he  would  bait  his  charger,  and 
talk  through  a  little  sermon  with  the  villa¬ 
gers,  and  re-mount  his  pony  and  trot  away 
again.  In  his  aerial  poise,  Whitefield’s 
eagle  eye  drank  lustre  from  the  source  of 
light,  and  loved  to  look  down  on  men  in 
assembled  myriads  ;  Wesley’s  falcon  glance 
did  not  sweep  so  far,  but  it  searched  more 
keenly  and  marked  more  minutely  where  it 
pierced.  A  master  of  assemblies.  White- 
field  was  no  match  for  the  isolated  man  ; — 
seldom  coping  v,dth  the  multitude,  but 
strong  in  astute  sagacity  and  personal  as¬ 
cendency,  Wesley  could  conquer  any  num¬ 
ber,  one  by  one.  All  force  and  impetus, 
Whitefield  was  the  powder-blast  in  the 
quarry,  and  by  one  explosive  sermon  would 
shake  a  district,  and  detach  materials  for 
other  men’s  long  work  ;  deft,  neat,  and 
painstaking,  Wesley  loved  to  split  and  trim 
each  fragment  into  uniform  plinths  and  po¬ 
lished  stones.  Or,  taken  otherwise.  White- 
field  was  the  bargeman  or  the  wagoner 
who  brought  the  timber  of  the  bouse,  and 
Wesley  was  the  architect  who  set  it  up. 
Whitefield  had  no  patience  for  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  polity,  no  aptitude  for  j^astoral  details  ; 
with  a  beaver-like  propensity  for  building, 
Wesley  was  always  constructing  societies, 
and  with  a  king-like  craft  of  ruling,  was 
most  at  home  when  presiding  over  a  class  or 
a  conferenci.  It  was  their  infelicity  that 
they  did  not  always  work  together  ;  it  was 
the  happiness  of  the  age,  and  the  further¬ 
ance  of  the  Gospel  that  they  lived  along¬ 


side  of  one  another.  Ten  years  older  than 
his  pupil,  Wesley  was  a  year  or  two  later 
of  attaining  the  joy  and  freedom  of  Gospel- 
forgiveness.  It  was  whilst  listening  to  Lu¬ 
ther’s  Preface  to  the  Romans,  where  he  de-  » 
scribes  the  change  which  God  works  in  the 
heart  through  faith  in  Christ,  that  he  felt 
his  own  heart  strangely’  warmed  ;  and  find¬ 
ing  that  he  trusted  in  Christ  alone  for  sal¬ 
vation,  “  an  a.ssurance  was  given  him  that 
Christ  had  taken  away  his  sins,  and  saved 
him  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.”  And 
though  in  his  subsequent  piety  a  subtle 
analyst  may  detect  a  trace  of  that  mysti¬ 
cism  which  was  his  first  religion — even  as  to 
his  second  religion,  Moravianism,  he  was 
I  indebted  for  some  details  of  his  eventual 
I  church-order. — No  candid  reader  will  deny 
that  “  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  had  now  become  the  Religion 
of  the  Methodist ;  and  for  the  half  century 
of  his  ubiquitous  career,  his  piety  retained 
this  truly  evangelic  type.  A  cool  observer, 
who  met  him  towards  the  close,  records, 

“  so  fine  an  old  man  I  never  saw.  The 
happiness  of  his  mind  beamed  forth  in  his 
countenance.  Every  look  showed  how 
fully  he  enjoyed  ‘  the  gay  remembrance  of 
a  life  well  spent and  wherever  he  went, 
he  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  felicity. 
Easy  and  affable  in  his  demeanor,  he  ac¬ 
commodated  himself  to  every  sort  of  com¬ 
pany,  and  showed  how  hapipily  the  most 
finished  courtesy  may  be  blended  with  the 
most  perfect  piety.  In  his  conversation, 
we  might  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire 
most  his  fine  classical  taste,  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  or  his  over¬ 
flowing  goodness  of  heart.  While  the  grave 
and  serious  were  charmed  with  his  wisdom, 
his  sportive  sallies  of  innocent  mirth  de¬ 
lighted  even  the  young  and  thoughtless ; 
and  both  saw,  in  his  uninterrupted  cheer¬ 
fulness,  the  excellency  of  true  Religion.”* 
To  a  degree  scarcely  paralleled,  his  piety 
had  supplanted  those  strong  instincts — the 
love  of  worldly  distinction,  the  love  of 
money,  and  the  love  of  ease.  The  answer 
which  he  gave  to  his  brother,  when  refusing 
to  vindicate  himself  from  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
lumny,  “  Brother,  when  1  devoted  to  God 
my  ease,  my  time,  my  life,  did  I  except  my 
reputation  ?”  was  no  casual  sally,  but  the 
system  of  his  conduct.  From  the  moment 
the  Fellow  of  Lincoln  passed  into  the  high¬ 
ways  and  hedges,  and  commenced  itinerant 
preacher,  he  bade  ferewell  to  earthly  fame. 


♦  Bora  1703.  Died  1791. 
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And  perhaps  no  Englishman  since  the  days 
of  Bernard  Gilpin,  has  given  so  much  away. 
When  his  income  was  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
he  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  saved  two  for 
*  charity.  Next  year  he  had  sixty  pounds, 
and  still  living  on  twenty-eight,  he  had 
thirty-two  to  spend.  A  fourth  year  raised 
his  income  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
and  steadfast  to  his  plan  the  poor  got  ninety- 
two.  In  the  year  1775,  the  Accountant- 
General  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Excise  Or¬ 
der  for  a  return  of  Plate  ;  “  Rev.  Sir, — 
As  the  Commissioners  cannot  doubt  but  you 
have  plate,  for  which  you  have  hitherto  ne¬ 
glected  to  make  an  entry,  &c. to  which  he 
wrote  this  memorable  answer  : — “  Sir — I 
have  two  silver  tea-spoons  at  London,  and 
two  at  Bristol.  This  is  all  the  plate  which 
I  have  at  present ;  and  I  shall  not  buy  any 
more  while  so  many  around  me  want  bread. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  John 
Wesley.”  And  though  it  is  calculated  that 
he  must  have  given  more  than  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  away,  all  his  property,  when  he 
died,  consisted  of  his  clothes,  his  books,  and 
a  carriage.  Perhaps,  like  a  ball  burnished 
by  motion,  his  perpetual  activity  helped  to 
keep  him  thus  brightly  clear  from  worldly 
pelf ;  and  when  we  remember  its  great 
pervading  motive,  there  is  something  sub¬ 
lime  in  this  good  man^s  industry.  Ris¬ 
ing  every  morning  at  four,  travelling  every 
year  upwards  of  4000  miles,  and  preaching 
nearly  a  thousand  sermons,  exhorting  socie¬ 
ties,  editing  books,  writing  all  sorts  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  giving  audience  to  all  sorts  of  peo¬ 
ple,  the  ostensible  president  of  Methodism 
and  pastor  of  all  the  Methodists,  and  amidst 
his  ceaseless  toils  betraying  no  more  bustle 
than  a  planet  in  its  course,  he  was  a  noble 
specimen  of  that  fervent  diligence  which, 
launched  on  its  orbit  by  a  holy  and  joyful 
impulse,  has  ever  afterwards  the  peace  of 
God  to  light  it  on  its  way.  Nor  should  we 
forget  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  diffuse  a 
Christianized  philosophy,  and  propagate 
useful  knowledge  among  religious  people. 
In  the  progress  of  research  most  of  his  com¬ 
pilations  may  have  lost  their  value  ;  but 
the  motive  was  enlightened,  and  the  effort 
to  exemplify  his  own  idea  was  characteristic 
of  the  well-informed  and  energetic  man.  In 
Christian  authorship  he  is  not  entitled  to 
rank  high.  Clear  as  occasional  expo¬ 
sitions  are,  there  is  seldom  comprehen¬ 
sion  in  his  views,  or  grandeur  in  his 
thoughts,  or  inspiration  in  his  practical  ap¬ 
peals;  and  though  his  direct  and  simple 
style  is  sometimes  terse,  it  is  often  mea¬ 


gre,  and  very  seldom  racy.  His  volumi¬ 
nous  Journals  are  little  better  than  a  turn¬ 
pike  log — miles,  towns,  and  sermon-texts — 
whilst  their  authoritative  tone  and  self-cen¬ 
tring  details  give  the  record  an  air  of  arro¬ 
gance  and  egotism  which,  we  doubt  not, 
would  disappear,  could  we  view  the  venera¬ 
ble  writer  face  to  face.  Assuredly,  his  power 
was  in  his  presence.  Such  fascination  re¬ 
sided  in  his  saintly  mien,  there  was  such 
intuition  in  the  twinkle  of  his  mild  but 
brilliant  eye,  and  such  a  dissolving  influ¬ 
ence  in  his  lively,  benevolent,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  talk,  that  enemies  often  left  him  ad¬ 
mirers  and  devotees.  And  should  any  re¬ 
gard  the  Wesleyan  system  as  the  mere  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  mind,  it  is  a  sin¬ 
gular  triumph  of  worth  and  firmness.  Ne¬ 
ver  has  a  theological  idiosyncrasy  perpetuat¬ 
ed  itself  in  a  church  so  large  and  stable. 
But  though  every  pin  and  cord  of  the  Me¬ 
thodist  tabernacle  bears  trace  of  the  fingers, 
concinnate  and  active,  which  reared  it,  the 
founder’s  most  remarkable  memorial  is  his 
living  monument.  Wesley  has  not  passed 
away  ;  for,  if  embalmed  in  the  Connexion, 
he  is  re-embodied  in  the  members.  Never 
did  a  leader  so  stamp  his  impress  on  his 
followers.  The  Covenanters  were  not  such 
fac-similes  of  Knox  ;  nor  were  the  imperial 
guards  such  enthusiastic  copies  of  their  lit¬ 
tle  corporal,  as  are  the  modem  Methodists 
the  perfect  transmigration  of  their  venerat¬ 
ed  Father.  Exact,  orderly,  and  active  ; 
dissident,  but  not  dissenters  ;  connexional, 
but  Catholic  ;  carrying  warmth  within,  and 
yet  loving  southerly  exposures ;  obliging 
without  ^ort,  and  liberal  on  system ;  se¬ 
rene,  contented,  and  hopeful — if  we  except 
the  master-spirits,  whose  type  is  usually 
their  own — the  most  of  pious  Methodists  are 
cast  from  Wesley’s  neat  and  cheerful  mould. 
That  goodness  must  have  been  attractive  as 
well  as  very  imitable,  which  has  survived 
in  a  million  of  living  effigies. 

Whilst  a  college  tutor,  Mr.  Wesley  num¬ 
bered  amongst  his  pupils,  along  with 
George  Whitefield,  James  Hervey.*  To 
his  kind  and  intelligent  teacher  he  owed 
superior  scholarship,  and  along  with  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  a  taste  for  natural 
science;  but  at  Oxford  he  did  not  learn 
theology.  Pure  in  his  conduct  and  correct 
in  his  clerical  deportment,  his  piety  was 
cold  and  stiff.  It  had  been  acquired  among 
the  painted  apostles  and  sculptured  mar¬ 
tyrs,  the  vitrified  gospels  and  free-stone 

•  Bom  1714.  Died  1758. 
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litanies  of  Alma  Mater,  and  lacked  a 
quickening  spirit.  Talking  to  a  plough¬ 
man  who  attended  Dr.  Doddridge,  he 
asked,  “  What  do  you  think  is  the  hardest 
thing  in  religion  Sir,”  said  the 

ploughman,  1  am  a  poor  man,  and  you 
are  a  minister ;  will  you  allow  me  to  return 
the  question.^”  “Well,”  said  Mr.  Her- 
vey,  “  I  think  the  hardest  thing  is  to  deny 
sinful  self and  enlarged  at  some  length 
on  the  difficulties  of  self-mortification.  At 
last  the  ploughman  interposed — “  But,  Mr. 
Hervey,  you  have  forgotten  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  self-denial,  the  denial  of 
righteous  self.”  Though  conscious  of  some 
defect  in  his  own  religion,  the  young  cler¬ 
gyman  looked  with  disdain  at  the  old  fool, 
and  wondered  what  he  meant.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  however,  a  little  book,  on  “  Sub¬ 
mission  to  righteousness  of  God,”  put 
meaning  into  the  ploughman’s  words  :  and 
Mr.  Hervey  wondered  how  he  could  have 
read  the  Bible  so  often  and  overlooked  its 
revelation  of  righteousness.  When  he  saw 
it  he  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy.  It  solved 
every  problem  and  filled  every  void.  It  lit 
up  the  Bible  and  kindled  Christianity.  It 
gave  emancipation  to  his  spirit  and  mo¬ 
tion  to  his  ministry ;  and  whilst  it  filled 
his  own  soul  with  happiness,  it  made 
him  eager  to  transmit  the  benefit.  But 
his  frame  was  feeble.  It  was  all  that  he 
could  do  to  get  through  one  sermon  every 
Sabbath  in  his  little  church  of  Weston- 
Favell ;  and  the  more  his  spirit  glowed 
within,  the  more  shadowy  grew  his  tall  and 
wasted  form.  He  could  not,  like  his  old 
tutor  and  his  college  friend,  itinerate ;  and 
so  he  was  constrained  to  write.  In  Indian 
phrase,  he  pressed  his  soul  on  paper.  With 
a  pen  dipped  in  the  rainbow,  and  with  as¬ 
pirations  after  a  celestial  vocabulary,  he 
proceeded  to  descant  on  the  glories  of  his 
Redeemer’s  person,  and  the  riches  of  his 
great  salvation.  He  published  his  Medita¬ 
tions,  and  then  the  Dialogues  between  The- 
ron  and  Aspasio ;  and  then  he  grew  too 
weak  even  for  this  fire-side  work.  Still 
the  spirit  burned,  and  the  body  sank. 
“  You  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  live,” 
said  the  doctor  ;  “  spare  yourself.”  “  No, 
doctor,  no ;  you  tell  me  that  1  have  but  a 
few  minutes — O  let  me  spend  them  in 
adoring  our  great  Redeemer.”  And  then 
he  began  to  expatiate  on  the  “all  bliss” 
which  God  has  given  to  Christ,  till  with  the 
words  “  precious  salvation,”  utterance 
ceased.  He  leaned  his  head  against  the 
side  of  the  easy-chair,  and  shut  bis  eyes, 


and  died,  on  the  Christmas  afternoon. 
Taught  by  the  poor,  and  then  their  teacher, 
he  wished  his  body  to  be  covered  with  the 
paupers’  pall ;  and  it  lies  beneath  the  com¬ 
munion-table  of  his  beloved  sanctuary,  till 
he  and  his  parishioners  rise  to  meet  again. 

Last  century  was  the  first  in  which  pious 
people  cared  for  style.  The  Puritans  had 
apple-trees  in  their  orchard,  and  savory 
herbs  in  their  kitchen  garden,  but  kept  no 
g^een  house,  nor  parterre;  and,  amongst 
evangelical  authors,  Hervey  was  about  the 
first  who  made  bis  style  a  study,  and  who 
sought,  by  planting  flowers  at  the  gate,  to 
allure  passengers  into  the  garden.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  his  orna¬ 
ments  should  be  more  distinguished  for 
profusion  and  brilliant  hues,  than  for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  grace.  Most  people  admire  tu¬ 
lips  and  peonies,  and  martegon-lilies,  be¬ 
fore  they  get  on  to  love  store-cups,  and 
mosses,  and  ferns.  We  used  to  admire 
them  ourselves,  and  felt  that  summer  was 
not  fully  blown  till  we  saw  it  sure  and 
certain  in  these  ample  and  exuberant 
flowers.  Yes,  and  even  now,  we  feel  it 
would  make  a  warmer  June  could  we  love 
peonies  and  martegons  once  more.  Her¬ 
vey  was  a  man  of  taste  equal  to  his  age, 
and  of  a  warmth  and  venturesomeness  be¬ 
yond  it.  He  introduced  the  poetical  and 
picturesque  into  religious  literature,  and 
became  the  Shenstone  of  theology.  And 
although  he  did  what  none  had  dared  be- 
fore  him,  the  world  was  ready,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  was  rapid.  The  Meditations  evange¬ 
lized  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  Dia¬ 
logues  embowered  the  old  divinity.  The 
former  was  philosophy  in  its  right  mind, 
and  at  the  Saviour’s  feet ;  the  other  was 
the  Lutheran  dogma  relieved  from  the  aca¬ 
demic  gown,  and  keeping  healthful  holiday 
in  shady  woods  and  by  the  mountain  stream. 
The  tendency  of  his  writings  was  to  open 
the  believer’s  eye  in  kindness  and  wonder 
on  the  works  of  God,  and  their  effort  was 
to  attract  to  the  Incarnate  Mystery  the 
heart  surprised  or  softened  by  these  works. 
We  cannot,  at  the  distance  of  a  century, 
recall  the  fascination  which  surrounded 
them  when  newly  published — when  no  simi¬ 
lar  attempts  had  forestalled  their  freshness, 
and  no  imitations  had  blown  their  vigor  in¬ 
to  bombast.  But  we  can  trace  their  mel¬ 
low  influence  still.  We  see  that  they  have 
helped  to  make  men  of  faith,  men  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  men  of  piety,  men  of  taste.  Over 
the  bald  and  rugged  places  of  systematic 
orthodoxy  they  have  trained  the  sweetest 
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beauties  of  creation  and  softest  graces  of 
piety,  and  over  its  entire  landscape  have 
shed  an  illumination  as  genial  as  it  is 
growthful  and  clear.  If  they  be  not  purely 
classical,  they  are  perfectly  evangelical  and 
singularly  adapted  to  the  whole  of  man. 
Their  cadence  is  in  our  popular  preaching 
still,  and  may  their  spirit  never  quit  our 
Christianity  !  It  is  the  spirit  of  securest 
faith,  and  sunniest  hope,  and  most  seraphic 
love.  And  though  it  maybe  dangerous  for 
young  divines,  like  Samuel  Parr,  to  copy 
their  descriptive  melody,  it  were  a  blessed 
ambition  to  emulate  their  author’s  large  and 
lightsome  piety — his  heart  “  open  to  the 
whole  noon  of  nature,”  and  through  all  its 
brightness  drinking  the  smile  of  a  present 
God. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  evan¬ 
gelical  religion  derived  its  great  impulse 
from  the  three  now  named.  But  though 
there  were  none  to  rival  Whitefield’s  flam¬ 
ing  eloquence,  or  Wesley’s  versatile  ubi¬ 
quity,  or  the  popularity  of  Hcrvey’s  gor¬ 
geous  pen,  there  were  many  among  their 
contemporaries  who,  as  one  by  one  they 
learned  the  truth,  in  their  own  department 
or  district  did  their  utmost  to  diffuse  it. 
In  Cornwall,  there  was  Walker  of  Truro; 
in  Devon,  Augustus  Toplady  ;  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  was  Fletcher  of  Madeley ;  in  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  there  was  Berridge  of  Everton ; 
in  Lincolnshire,  Adams  and  Wintringham  ; 
in  Yorkshire,  were  Grimshaw  of  Haworth, 
and  Venn  of  Huddersfield  ;  and  in  London 
was  William  Romaine — besides  a  goodly 
number  who,  with  less  renown,  were  earnest 
and  wise  enough  to  win  many  souls. 

In  the  summer  of  1746,  Samuel 
Walker*  came  to  be  curate  of  the  gay 
little  capital  of  Western  Cornwall.  He 
was  clever  and  accomplished — had  learned 
from  books  the  leading  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  whilst  mainly  anxious  to  be  a 
popular  preacher,  and  a  favorite  with  his 
fashionable  hearers,  had  a  distinct  desire 
to  do  them  good — but  did  them  none. 
The  master  of  the  grammar-school  was  a 
man  of  splendid  scholarship,  and  the  most 
famous  teacher  in  that  county,  but  much 
hated  for  his  piety.  One  day  Mr.  Walker 
received  from  Mr.  Conon  a  note,  with  a 
sum  of  money,  requesting  him  to  pay  it 
to  the  custom-house.  For  his  health  he 
had  been  advised  to  drink  some  French 
wine,  but  on  that  smuggling  coast  could 
procure  none  on  which  duty  had  been 

♦  Born  1714.  Died  1761. 


paid.  Wondering  whether  this  tender¬ 
ness  of  conscience  pervaded  all  his  cha¬ 
racter,  Mr.  Walker  sought  Mr.  Conon’s 
acquaintance,  and  was  soon  as  complete¬ 
ly  enchained  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition,  and  the  fascination  of  his 
intercourse,  as  he  was  awed  and  asto¬ 
nished  by  the  purity  and  elevation  of  his 
conduct.  It  was  from  the  good  treasure  of 
this  good  man’s  heart,  that  Mr.  Walker 
received  the  Gospel.  Having  learned  it, 
he  proclaimed  it.  Truro  was  in  uproar. 
To  hear  of  their  general  depravity,  and  to 
have  urged  on  them  repentance  and  the 
need  of  a  new  nature  by  one  who  had  so 
lately  mingled  in  all  their  gaieties,  and 
been  the  soul  of  genteel  amusement,  was 
first  startling,  and  then  offensive.  The 
squire  was  indignant ;  fine  ladies  sulked 
and  tossed  their  heads  ;  rude  men  inter¬ 
rupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  ; 
and  the  rector,  repeatedly  called  to  dis¬ 
miss  him,  was  only  baffled  by  Mr.  Walk¬ 
er’s  urbanity.  But  soon  faithf^ul  preaching 
began  to  tell ;  and  in  Mr.  Walker’s  case  its 
intrinsic  power  was  aided  by  his  insight 
into  character,  and  his  ascendency  over 
men.  In  a  few  years  upwards  of  800  pa¬ 
rishioners  had  called  on  him  to  ask  what 
they  must  do  for  their  souls’  salvation  ; 
and  his  time  was  mainly  occupied  in  in¬ 
structing  large  classes  of  his  hearers  who 
wished  to  live  godly,  righteous,  and  sober 
lives  in  this  evil  world.  The  first-fruits  of 
his  ministry  was  a  dissolute  youth  who  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  amongst  this  description 
of  people  he  had  his  greatest  success.  One 
November,  a  body  of  troops  arrived  in  his 
parish  for  winter  quarters.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  commenced  an  afternoon  sermon  for 
their  special  benefit.  He  found  them 
grossly  ignorant.  Of  the  seven  best  in¬ 
structed  six  were  Scotchmen,  and  the 
seventh  an  English  dissenter.  And  they 
were  reluctant  to  come  to  hear  him.  At 
first,  when  inarched  to  church,  on  arriving 
at  the  door,  they  turned  and  walked  away. 
But  when  at  last  they  came  under  the 
sound  of  his  tender  but  energetic  voice,  the 
effect  was  instantaneous.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions  tears  burst  from  every  eye,  and  con¬ 
fessions  of  sin  from  almost  every  mouth. 
In  less  than  nine  weeks  no  fewer  than  250 
had  sought  his  private  instructions:  and 
though  at  first  the  officers  were  alarmed  at 
such  an  outbreak  of  methodism  among 
their  men,  so  evident  was  the  improvement 
which  took  place — so  rare  had  punishments 
become,  and  so  promptly  were  commands 
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obeyed — that  the  officers  waited  on  Mr. 
Walker  in  a  body,  to  thank  him  for  the 
reformation  he  had  effected  in  their  ranks. 
On  the  morning  of  their  march  many  of 
these  brave  fellows  were  heard  praising 
God  for  having  brought  them  under  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  as  they  caught 
the  last  glimpses  of  the  town,  exclaimed, 

“  God  bless  Truro  !”  Indeed,  Mr.  Walk¬ 
er  had  much  of  the  military  in  his  own 
composition,  the  disencumbered  alertness 
of  his  life,  the  courage,  frankness,  and 
through-going  of  his  character,  the  firmness 
with  which  he  held  his  post,  the  practical 
valor  with  which  he  followed  up  his 
preaching,  and  the  regimental  order  into 
which  he  had  organized  his  people,  bewray¬ 
ed  the  captain  in  canonicals  ;  as  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  his  services,  and  his  exulting  loyal¬ 
ty  to  his  Master,  proclaimed  the  good  sol¬ 
dier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  adjacent  county  of  Devon,  and  in 
one  of  its  sequestered  parishes,  with  a  few 
cottages  sprinkled  over  it,  mused  and  sang 
Augustus  Toplady.*  When  a  lad  of  six¬ 
teen,  and  on  a  visit  to  Ireland,  he  had 
strolled  into  a  barn  where  an  illiterate  lay¬ 
man  was  preaching,  but  preaching  reconci¬ 
liation  to  God  through  the  death  of  his 
Son.  The  homely  sermon  took  effect,  and 
from  that  moment  the  Gospel  wielded  all 
the  powers  of  his  brilliant  and  active  mind. 
He  was  very  learned.  Universal  history 
spread  before  his  eye  a  familiar  and  de¬ 
lightful  field  ;  and  at  thirty-eight  he  died, 
more  widely  read  in  Fathers  and  Reform¬ 
ers  than  most  academic  dignitaries  can 
boast  when  their  heads  are  hoary.  He 
was  learned  because  he  was  active.  Like  a 
race-horse,  all  nerve  and  fire,  his  life  was 
on  tiptoe,  and  his  delight  was  to  get  over 
the  ground.  He  read  fast,  slept  little,  and 
often  wrote  like  a  whirlwind  ;  and  though 
the  body  was  weak,  it  did  not  obstruct  him, 
for  in  his  ecstatic  exertions  he  seemed  to 
leave  it  behind.  His  chief  publications 
were  controversy.  Independently  of  his 
theological  convictions,  his  philosophising 
genius,  his  up-going  fancy,  and  his  devout, 
dependent  piety,  were  a  multiform  Calvin¬ 
ism  ;  and,  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  if  reli¬ 
gious  at  all,  the  religion  of  Toplady  mu.st 
have  been  one  where  the  eye  of  God  filled 
all,  and  the  will  of  God  wrought  all.  The 
doctrines  which  were  to  himself  so  plain,  he 
was  perhaps  on  this  account  less  fitted  to 
discuss  with  men  of  another  make ;  and  be- 

♦  Born  1740.  Died  1778. 


twixt  the  strength  of  his  own  belief  and 
the  spurning  haste  of  his  over-ardent  spirit, 
he  gave  his  works  a  frequent  air  of  scorn¬ 
ing  arrogance  and  keen  contemptuousness. 
Perhaps,  even  with  theologians  of  his  own 
persuasion,  his  credit  has  been  injured  by 
the  warmth  of  his  invective ;  but  on  the 
same  side  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  trea¬ 
tises  more  acute  or  erudite — and  both 
friends  and  foes  must  remember  that  to  the 
writer  his  opinions  were  self-evident,  and 
that  in  his  devoutest  moments  he  believed 
God’s  glory  was  involved  in  them.  It  was 
the  polemic  press  which  extorted  this  hu¬ 
man  bitterness  from  his  spirit ;  in  the  pul¬ 
pit’s  milder  urgency  nothing  flowed  but 
balm.  His  voice  was  music,  and  spiritual¬ 
ity  and  elevation  seemed  to  emanate  from 
his  ethereal  countenance  and  light  unmor¬ 
tal  form.  His  vivacity  would  have  caught 
the  listener’s  eve,  and  his  soul-filled  looks 
and  movements  would  have  interpreted  his 
language,  had  there  not  been  such  com¬ 
manding  solemnity  in  his  tones  as  made 
apathy  impossible,  and  such  simplicity  in 
his  words  that  to  hear  was  to  understand* 
From  easy  explanations  he  advanced  to 
rapid  and  conclusive  arguments,  and  warm¬ 
ed  into  importunate  exhortations,  till  con¬ 
science  began  to  burn  and  feelings  to  take 
fire  from  his  own  kindled  spirit,  and  him¬ 
self  and  his  hearers  were  together  drowned 
in  sympathetic  tears.  And  for  all  the 
saving  power  of  his  preaching  dependent  on 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  inward  energy,  it  was  re¬ 
markable  how  much  was  accomplished  both 
at  Broad  Hembury  and  afterwards  in 
Orange  Street,  London.  He  was  not  only 
a  polemic  and  a  preacher,  but  a  poet.  He 
has  left  a  few  hymns  which  the  church  mi¬ 
litant  will  not  readily  forget.  “  When 
languor  and  disease  invade,”  “  A  debtor  to 
mercy  alone,”  “  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for 
me,”  “Deathless  principle,  arise:”  these 
four  combine  tenderness  and  grandeur  with 
theological  fulness  equal  to  any  kindred 
compositions  in  modern  language.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  finished  work  were 
embalmed,  and  the  lively  hope  exulting  in 
every  stanza ;  whilst  each  person  of  the 
glorious  Godhead  radiates  majesty,  grace, 
and  holiness  through  each  successive  line. 
Nor  is  it  any  fault  that  their  inspiration  is 
all  from  above.  Pegasus  could  not  have 
borne  aloft  such  thoughts  and  feelings ; 
they  are  a  freight  for  Gabriel’s  wing ;  and 
if  not  filigreed  with  human  fancies,  they 
are  resplendent  with  the  truths  of  God, 
and  brim  over  with  the  joy  and  pathos  of 
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the  heaven-born  soul.  However,  to  amass 
knowledge  so  fast,  and  give  out  so  rapidly 
not  only  thought  and  learning,  hut  warm 
emotion,  was  wasteful  work.  It  was  like 
bleeding  the  palm-tree  ;  there  flowed  a  ge¬ 
nerous  sap  which  cheered  the  heart  of  all 
who  tasted,  but  it  killed  the  palm.  Con¬ 
sumption  struck  him,  and  he  died.  But 
during  that  last  illness  he  seemed  to  lie  in 
glory’s  vestibule.  To  a  friend’s  inquiry, 
with  sparkling  eye  he  answered,  “  Oh,  my 
dear  sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  comforts  I 
feel  in  my  soul :  they  are  past  expression. 
The  consolations  of  God  are  so  abundant 
that  he  leaves  me  nothing  to  pray  for.  My 
prayers  are  all  converted  into  praise.  I 
enjoy  a  heaven  already  in  my  soul.”  And 
within  an  hour  of  dying  he  called  his 
friends,  and  asked  if  they  could  give  him 
up  ;  and  when  they  said  they  could,  tears 
of  joy  ran  down  his  checks  as  he  added, 
“  Oh,  what  a  blessing  that  you  are  made 
willing  to  give  me  over  into  the  hands  of 
my  dear  Redeemer,  and  part  with  me  ;  for 
no  mortal  can  live  after  the  glories  which 
God  has  manifested  to  my  soul.” 

At  Everton  in  Bedfordshire,  not  far  from 
the  spot  where  J.  Bunyan  had  been  a  preach¬ 
er  and  a  prisoner,  lived  and  labored  a  man 
not  unlike  him,  the  most  amusing  and  most 
affecting  original  of  all  this  school — J.  Bbr- 
RiDfiE.*  For  long  a  distinguished  member  of 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  for  many  years 
studying  15  hours  a  day,  he  had  enriched  his 
masculine  understanding  with  all  sorts  of 
learning;  and  when  at  last  he  became  a 
parish  minister,  he  applied  to  his  labors  all 
the  resources  of  a  mind  eminently  practical, 
and  all  the  vigor  of  a  very  honest  one. 
But  his  success  was  small — so  small  that 
he  began  to  suspect  his  mode  was  wrong. 
After  prayer  for  light  it  was  one  day  borne 
in  upon  his  mind,  “  Cease  from  thine  own 
works ;  only  believe and  consulting  his 
Concordance  he  way  surprised  to  see  how 
many  columns  were  required  for  the  words 
Faith  and  believe.  Through  this  quaint 
inlet  he  found  his  was  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  consequent  love  of 
the  Saviour ;  and  though  hampered  with 
academic  standing  and  past  the  prime  of 
life,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  re¬ 
verse  his  former  preaching,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  Cross  was  soon  seen  in  his  altered 
arish.  His  mind  was  singular.  So  pre- 
ominant  was  its  Saxon  alkali,  that  poetry, 
sentiment,  and  classical  allusion,  whatever 

*  Bom  1716.  Died  1798. 


else  came  into  it,  was  sure  to  he  neutralized 
into  common  sense — pathetic,  humorous, 
or  practical,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  so 
strong  was  his  fancy  that  every  idea  in  re¬ 
appearing  sparkled  into  a  metaphor  or  em¬ 
blem.  He  thought  in  proverbs,  and  he  spake 
in  parables ;  that  granulated  salt  which  is 
so  popular  with  the  English  peasantry.  And 
though  his  wit  ran  riot  in  his  letters  and  his 
talk,  when  solemnized  by  the  sight  of  the 
great  congregation  and  the  recollection  of 
their  exigencies,  it  disappeared.  It  might 
still  he  the  diamond  point  on  the  sharp  ar¬ 
rows  ;  hut  it  was  then  too  swift  and  subtile 
to  be  seen.  The  pith  of  piety — what  keeps 
it  living  and  makes  it  strong — is  love  to 
the  Saviour.  In  this  he  always  abounded. 
“  My  poor  feeble  heart  droops  when  I 
think,  write,  or  talk  of  anything  hut  Jesus. 
Oh  that  I  could  get  near  Him,  and  live  he- 
lievingly  on  Him  !  I  would  walk,  and  talk, 
and  sit,  and  eat,  and  rest  with  Him.  I 
would  have  my  heart  always  doting  on 
Him,  and  find  itself  ever  present  with  Him.” 
And  it  was  this  absorbing  affection  which 
in  preaching  enhanced  all  his  powers,  and 
subdued  all  his  hazardous  propensities. 
When  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people  were 
gathered  on  a  sloping  field,  he  would  mount 
the  pulpit  after  Venn  or  Grimshaw  had  va¬ 
cated  it.  A  twinkle  of  friendly  recognition 
darted  from  some  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  comic 
welcome  was  exchanged  by  others.  Per¬ 
haps  a  merry  thought  was  suspected  in  the 
corner  of  his  lips,  or  seen  salient  on  the 
very  point  of  his  peaked  and  curious  nose. 
And  he  gave  it  wing.  The  light-hearted 
laughed,  and  those  who  knew  no  better 
hoped  for  fun.  A  devout  stranger  might 
have  trembled,  and  feared  that  it  was  going 
off  in  a  pious  farce.  But  no  fear  of  Father 
Berridge.  He  knows  where  he  is,  and  how 
he  means  to  end.  That  pleasantry  was  in¬ 
tended  for  a  nail,  and  see,  it  has  fastened 
every  ear  to  the  pulpit-door.  And  now  he 
proceeds  in  homely  colloquy,  till  the  blunt¬ 
est  boor  is  delighted  at  his  own  capacity, 
and  is  prepared  to  agree  with  what  he  says 
who  makes  so  little  parade  and  mystery. 
But  was  not  that  rather  a  homethrust  1 
“  Yes,  hut  it  is  fact ;  and  sure  enough  the 
I  man  is  frank  and  honest ;”  and  so  the  blow 
is  borne  with  the  best  smile  that  can  he 
twisted  out  of  agony.  “  Nay,  nay,  he  is 
getting  personal,  and  without  some  purpose 
the  bolts  would  not  fly  so  true.”  And  just 
when  the  hearer’s  suspicion  is  rising,  and  he 
begins  to  think  of  retreating,  barbed  and 
burning  the  arrow  is  through  him.  Hia 
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soul  is  transfixed,  and  his  conscience  is  all 
on  fire.  And  from  the  quiver  gleaming  to 
the  cord  these  shafts  of  living  Scripture  fly 
so  fast  that  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  all  a  field 
of  slain.  Such  was  the  powerful,  impact, 
and  piercing  sharpness  of  this  great  preach¬ 
er’s  sentences — so  suited  to  England’s  rus¬ 
tic  auditories,  and  so  divinely  directed  in 
their  flight,  that  eloquence  has  seldom  won 
such  triumphs  as  the  Gospel  won  with  the 
bow  of  old  eccentric  Berridge.  Strong  men 
in  the  surprise  of  sudden  self-discovery,  or 
in  the  joy  of  marvellous  deliverance,  would 
sink  to  the  earth  powerless  or  convulsed  ; 
and  in  one  year  of  “  campaigning”  it  is 
calculated  that  four  .thousand  have  been 
awakened  to  the  worth  of  their  souls  and  a 
sense  of  sin.  He  published  a  book,  “  The 
Christian  world  unmasked,”  in  which  some¬ 
thing  of  his  close  dealing  and  a  good  deal 
of  his  drollery  survive.  The  idea  of  it  is, 
a  spiritual  physician  prescribing  for  a  sinner 
ignorant  of  his  own  malady.  “  Gentle 
reader,  lend  me  a  chair,  and  1  will  sit  down 
and  talk  a  little  with  you.  Give  me  leave 
to  feel  your  pulse.  Sick,  indeed,  sir,  very 
sick  of  a  mortal  disease  which  infects  your 
whole  mass  of  blood.”  After  a  good  deal 
of  altercation  the  patient  consents  to  go 
into  the  matter,  and  submits  to  a  survey  of 
his  life  and  character. 


Let  me  step  into  your  closet,  Sir,  and  peep 
upon  its  furniture.  My  hands  are  pretty  honest, 
yon  may  trust  me ;  and  nothing  will  be  found, 
I  fear,  to  tempt  a  man  to  be  a  thief.  Well,  to  be 
sure,  what  a  filthy  place  is  here  !  Never  swept 
for  certain  since  you  were  christened  ?  And  what 
a  fat  idol  stands  skulking  in  the  comer  !  A  darl¬ 
ing  sin,  I  warrant  it !  How  it  simpers,  and  seems 
as  pleasant  as  a  right  eye  !  Can  you  find  a  will 
to  part  with  it,  or  strength  to  pluck  it  out  ?  And 
supposing  you  a  match  for  this  self-denial,  can 
you  so  command  your  heart,  as  to  hate  the  sin  you 
do  forsake?  This  is  certainly  required;  truth 
is 'called  for  in  the  inward  parts:  G<^  will  have 
sin  not  only  cast  aside,  but  cast  aside  with  abhor¬ 
rence.  So  he  .speaks,  ye  that  love  the  Lord,  see 
that  ye  hate  evil.** 

Many  readers  might  think  our  physician 
not  only  racy  but  rude.  They  must  re¬ 
member  that  his  practice  lay  among  farmers 
and  graziers  and  ploughmen  ;  and  if  they 
dislike  his  bluntness  they  must  remember 
his  success. 

Of  the  venerable  Thomas  Adams*  little 
is  recorded,  except  that  he  commenced  his 
religious  life  a  disciple  of  William  Law, 

*  Bom  1701.  Died  1784. 


and  was  translated  into  theTnarvellous  light 
of  the  Gospel  by  reading  the  first  six  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in  Greek. 
He  was  exceedingly  revered  by  his  like- 
minded  contemporaries ;  and  some  idea  of 
his  preaching  may  be  formed  from  his  print¬ 
ed  discourses.  They  are  essentially  ser¬ 
mons  on  the  heart,  and  arc  remarkable  for 
their  aphoristic  force  and  faithful  pungency. 
But  his  most  interesting  memorial  is  a  pos¬ 
thumous  volume  of  “  Private  Thoughts  on 
Religion.”  These  “  Thoughts”  are  detach¬ 
ed,  but  classified  sentences  on  “  God” 
and  “  Christ,”  on  “  Human  Depravity,” 
“  Faith,”  “  Good  Works,”  “  The  Christian 
Life,”  and  kindred  subjects,  and  though 
neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  broad  as  the 
“  Thoughts  of  Pascal,”  they  are  more  ex¬ 
perimental  and  no  less  made  for  memory. 
“  The  Spirit’s  coming  into  the  heart  is  the 
touch  of  IthuriePs  spear,  and  it  starts  up  a 
devil.”  “  Christ  is  God,  stooping  to  the 
senses,  and  speaking  to  the  heart  of  man.” 
“  Christ  comes  with  a  blessing  in  each  hand  ; 
forgiveness  in  one,  and  holiness  in  the  other, 
and  never  gives  either  to  any  who  will  not 
take  both.”  “  Mankind  are  perpetually  at 
variance  by  being  all  of  one  sect,  viz.  sel- 
fists.”  “  A  poor  country  parson  fighting 
against  the  devil  in  his  parish,  has  nobler 
ideas  than  Alexander  had.”  “Not  to  sin 
may  be  a  bitter  cross.  To  sin  is  hell.” 
“  ‘  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ’  is  a  trying 
qoestion,  when  it  comes  to  be  well  consider¬ 
ed.”  Those  who  love  laconic  wisdom  will 
find  abundant  specimens  in  this  pithy 
manual.  But  it  is  not  all  pemican.  Be¬ 
sides  the  essence  of  food  it  contains  extracts 
from  bitter  herbs;  and  some  who  might 
relish  its  portable  dainties  will  not  like  its 
wholesome  austerity. 

In  some  respects  the  most  apostolic  of 
this  band  was  William  Grimshaw.*  Like 
many  in  his  day,  he  struggled  through  years 
of  doubt  and  perplexity  into  that  region  of 
light  and  assurance  where  he  spent  the 
sequel  of  his  fervent  ministry.  His  parish, 
and  the  radiating  centre  of  his  ceaseless 
itinerancies,  was  Haworth,  near  Bradford, 
in  Yorkshire — a  bleak  region,  with  a  people 
as  wild  and  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  gorse 
j  on  their  hungry  hills.  From  the  time  that 
the  love  of  Christ  took  possession  of  his 
soul,  Mr.  Grimshaw  gave  to  His  service  all 
the  energies  of  his  ardent  mind  and  power¬ 
ful  frame.  His  health  was  firm,  his  spirit 
resolute,  his  understanding  vigorous  and 

*  Bom  1708.  Died  1763. 
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practical,  and  having  hut  one  object  he  con¬ 
tinually  pursued  it,  alike  a  stranger  to 
fatigue  and  fear.  With  a  slico  of  bread 
and  an  onion  for  his  day’s  provision,  he  would 
trudge  over  the  moors  from  dawn  to  summer- 
dusk  in  search  of  sheep  in  the  wilderness, 
and  after  a  night’s  rest  in  a  hay-loft  would 
resume  the  work.  In  one  of  his  weekly 
circuits  he  would  think  it  no  hardship  to 
preach  from  twenty  to  thirty  times.  When 
he  overtook  a  stranger  on  the  solitary  road, 
if  riding  he  would  dismount  and  talk  to 
him,  and  rivet  his  kind  and  pathetic  exhorta¬ 
tion  with  a  word  of  prayer ;  and  into  what¬ 
soever  company  thrown,  with  all  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  single  eye  and  the  mild  in¬ 
trepidity  of  a  good  intention,  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  Master’s  business.  It  was 
he  who  silenced  the  infidel  nobleman  with 
the  frank  rejoinder,  “the  fault  is  not  so 
much  in  yoiir  Lordship’s  head  as  in  your 
heart and  many  of  his  emphatic  words 
haunted  people’s  ears  till  they  sought  re¬ 
lief  by  coming  to  himself  and  confessing 
all  their  case.  When  his  career  began,  so 
sottish  were  his  people,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  draw  them  out  to  worship,  but 
Mr.  Grimshaw’s  boldness  and  decision 
dragged  them  in.  Whilst  the  psalm  before 
sermon  was  singing,  he  would  sally  forth 
into  the  street  and  the  ale-houses  to  look 
out  for  loiterers,  and  would  chase  them  into 
the  church;  and  one  Sabbath  morning  a 
stranger  riding  through  Haworth,  and  seeing 
some  men  bolting  out  at  the  back-windows 
and  scrambling  over  the  garden-wall  of  a 
tavern,  imagined  that  the  house  was  on  fire, 
till  the  cry,  “  the  Parson  is  coming,”  ex¬ 
plained  the  panic.  By  dint  of  pains  and 
courage  he  conquered  this  heathenish  parish ; 
and  such  was  the  power  which  attended  his 
preaching,  that,  in  later  life,  instead  of 
hunting  through  the  streets  for  his  hearers, 
when  he  opened  his  church  for  a  short  ser¬ 
vice  at  five  in  the  summer  mornings,  it 
would  be  filled  with  shopmen  and  working 
people  ready  to  commence  their  daily  toil. 
And  so  strong  was  the  attraction  to  his  ear¬ 
nest  sermons,  that  besides  constant  hearers 
who  came  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  all 
around,  the  parsonage  was  often  filled  with 
Christian  worthies  who  came  on  Saturday 
nights  from  distant  towns.  And  when  they 
crowded  him  out  of  his  house  into  his  barn, 
and  out  of  the  church  into  his  church -yard, 
he  was  all  in  his  glory,  and  got  up  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning  early  to  brush  the  shoes  of 
the  far-come  travellers.  He  was  a  gallant 
evangelist  of  the  Baptist’s  school.  Like 


the  "son  of  the  desert,  he  was  a  man  of  a 
hardy  build,  and  like  him  of  an  humble 
spirit,  and  like  John,  his  joy  was  fulfilled 
wheD  his  Master  increased.  At  last,  in  the 
midst  of  his  brave  and  abundant  exploits, 
a  putrid  fever,  which,  like  Howard,  he 
caught  when  engaged  in  a  labor  of  love, 
came  to  summon  him  home.  And  when  he 
was  dead  his  parishioners  came,  and — fit 
funeral  for  a  Christian  hero — bore  him  away 
to  the  tomb  amidst  the  voice  of  psalms. 

But  perhaps  among  all  these  holy  men 
the  completest  and  most  gracious  character 
was  Henry  Venn*  of  Huddersfield.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  have  learned  to  contemplate  him 
with  that  patriarchal  halo  which  surrounded 
and  sanctified  his  pea’ceful  old  age — and  we 
have  listened  to  him  only  in  his  affectionate 
and  fatherly  correspondence  ;  but  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  his  piety  was  of  that  win¬ 
some  type,  which,  if  it  be  not  easy  to  record, 
it  were  blessed  to  resemble.  Simeon  loved 
him  dearly,  and  tried  to  write  his  life  :  but 
in  the  attempt  to  put  it  upon  paper,  it  all 
seemed  to  vanish.  This  fact  is  a  good  bio¬ 
graphy.  No  man  can  paint  the  summer. 
Venn’s  was  a  genial  piety,  full  of  fragrant 
warmth  and  ripening  wisdom,  but  it  was 
free  from  singularity.  And  his  preaching 
was  just  this  piety  in  the  pulpit — thought¬ 
ful,  benignant,  and  simple,  the  love  of  God 
that  was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  often  ap¬ 
pearing  to  shine  from  his  person.  But  there 
were  no  dazzling  passages,  no  startling  nor 
amusing  sallies.  A  rugged  mountain,  a 
copsy  glen,  a  riven  cedar,  will  mako  a  land¬ 
scape,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  picture 
of  a  field  of  wheat.  Mr.  Venn  had  a  rich 
and  spontaneous  mind,  and  from  its  affluent 
soil  the  crop  came  easily  away,  and  ripened 
uniformly,  and  except  that  it  yielded  the 
bread  of  thousands,  there  is  little  more  to 
tell.  The  popularity  and  power  of  his 
ministry  are  still  among  the  traditions  of  the 
West  Riding — how  the  Socinian  Club  sent 
its  cleverest  member  to  caricature  the 
preacher,  but  amidst  the  reverential  throng, 
and  under  the  solemn  sermon,  awed  into  the 
feeling,  “  surely  God  is  in  this  place,”  he 
remained  to  confess  his  error  and  to  recant 
his  creed — how  the  “  droves”  of  people 
came  from  the  adjacent  villages,  and  how 
neighbors  would  go  home  for  miles  together, 
so  subdued  that  they  could  not  speak  a  word. 
He  published  one  book,  “  The  Complete 
Duty  of  Man.’’  It  is  excellent ;  but  like 
Wilberforce’s  “  View,”  and  other  treatises 
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of  that  period,  it  has  fulfilled  its  function — 
the  world  needs  something  fresh,  something 
older  or  something  newer,  something  which 
our  immediate  predecessors  have  not  com¬ 
mon-placed.  Still,  it  is  an  excellent  treat¬ 
ise,  a  clear  and  engaging  summary  of  prac¬ 
tical  divinity,  and  it  did  much  good  when 
new.  Some  instances  came  to  Venn^s  own 
knowledge.  Soon  after  its  publication  he 
was  sitting  at  the  window  of  an  inn  in  the 
west  of  England.  A  man  Was  driving  some 
refractory  pigs,  and  one  of  the  waiters  helped 
him,  while  the  rest  looked  on  and  shouted 
with  laughter.  Mr.  Venn,  pleased  with  this 
benevolent  trait,  promised  to  send  him  a 
book,  and  sent  him  his  own.  Many  years 
after,  a  gentleman  staying  at  an  inn  in  the 
same  part  of  England,  on  Saturday  night 
asked  one  of  the  servants  if  they  ever  went 
to  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were  all  required 
to  go  at  least  once  a  day,  and  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  not  only  never  failed  to  at¬ 
tend,  but  maintained  constant  family  prayer. 
It  turned  out  that  he  was  the  waiter  who 
had  helped  the  pig-driver — that  he  had 
married  his  former  master’s  daughter,  and 
that  he,  his  wife,  and  some  of  their  children, 
owed  all  their  happiness  to  the  “  Complete 
Duty  of  Man.”  The  gentleman  told  the 
landlord  that  he  knew  Mr.  Venn,  and  soon 
intended  to  visit  him,  and  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart  the  host  charged  him  with  a  letter  de¬ 
tailing  all  his  happy  history.  And  once  at 
Helvoetsluys,  when  waiting  for  a  fair  wind 
to  carry  him  to  England,  he  accosted  on  the 
shore  a  gentleman  whom  he  took  for  an 
Englishman ;  he  was  a  Swede,  but  having 
lived  long  in  England,  knew  the  language 
well.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  pious  man, 
and  asked  Mr.  Venn  to  sup  with  him.  Af¬ 
ter  much  interesting  conversation,  he  open¬ 
ed  his  portmanteau,  and  brought  out  the 
book  to  which  he  said  that  he  owned  all  his 
religious  impressions.  Mr.  Venn  recognis¬ 
ed  his  own  book,  and  it  needed  all  his  hu¬ 
mility  not  to  bewray  the  author. 

William  Romaine*  began  his  course  as 
Gresham  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  four  folios  of  Calasio’s  Hebrew 
Concordance.  But  after  he  caught  the  evan¬ 
gelical  fire  he  burned  and  shone  for  nearly 
fifty  years — so  far  as  the  Establishment  is 
concerned — the  light  of  London.  It  needed 
all  his  strength  of  character  to  hold  his 
ground  and  conquer  opposition.  He  was 
appointed  Assistant  Morning  Lecturer  at 

*  Born  1714.  Died  1795. 


St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square  ;  but  his  fer¬ 
vent  preaching  brought  a  mob  of  people  to 
that  fashionable  place  of  worship,  and  on 
the  charge  of  having  vulgarized  the  congre¬ 
gation  and  overcrowded  the  church,  the  rec¬ 
tor  removed  him.  He  was  popularly  elected 
to  the  Evening  Lectureship  of  St.  Dunstan’s; 
but  the  rector  there  took  possession  of  the 
pulpit  in  the  time  of  prayer,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  fanatic.  Lord  Mansfield  decided 
that  after  seven  in  the  evening  Mr.  Romaine 
was  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  church  ;  so, 
till  the  clock  struck  seven,  the  church-war¬ 
dens  kept  the  doors  firm  shut,  and  by 
drenching  them  in  rain  and  freezing  them 
in  frost,  hoped  to  weary  out  the  crowd. 
Failing  in  this,  they  refused  to  light  the 
Church,  and  Mr.  Romaine  often  preach¬ 
ed  to  his  vast  auditory  with  no  light  except 
the  solitary  candle  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  But  “  like  another  Codes” — a  com¬ 
parison  already  fairly  applied  to  him — “ihe 
was  resolved  to  keep  the  pass,  and  if  the 
bridge  fell  to  leap  into  the  Tiber.  ”  Though 
for  years  his  stipend  was  only  eighteen 
pounds,  he  wore  home-spun  cloth  and  lived  so 
plainly  that  they  could  not  starve  him  out. 
And  though  they  repeatedly  dragged  him  to 
the  courts  of  law  they  could  not  force  him  out. 
And  though  they  sought  occasion  against 
him  in  regard  to  the  canons,  they  could  not 
get  the  Bishop  to  turn  him  out.  He  held 
his  post  till,  with  much  ado,  he  gained  the 
pulpit  of  Blackfriars,  and  preached  with  un¬ 
quenched  fire  till  past  four-score,  the  Life, 
the  Walk,  the  Triumph  of  Faith.  For  a 
great  while  he  was  one  of  the  sights  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  people  who  came  from  Ireland  and 
elsewhere  to  see  Garrick  act,  went  to  hear 
Romaine  discourse  ;  and  many  blessed  the 
day  which  first  drew  their  thoughtless  steps 
to  St.  Dunstan’s  or  St.  Ann’s.  And  in  his 
more  tranquil  evening  there  was  a  cluster  of 
pious  citizens  about  Ludgate  Hill  and  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  who  exceedingly  revered 
the  abrupt  old  man.  Of  all  the  churches 
in  the  capital,  his  was  the  one  towards 
which  most  home-feeling  flowed:  It  shed 
a  sabbatic  air  through  its  environs,  and  the 
dingy  lanes  around  it  seemed  to  brighten  in 
its  religion  of  life  and  hope.  Full  of  sober 
hearers  and  joyful  worshippers,  it  was  a 
source  of  substantial  service  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  times  of  need;  and  whilst  the 
warm  focus  to  which  provincial  piety  and 
travelled  worth  most  readily  repaired,  it 
was  the  spot  endeared  to  many  a  thankful 
memory  as  the  Peniel  where  first  they  be¬ 
held  that  great  sight,  Christ  crucified. 
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Beside  the  London  Mansion  House  there 
is  a  Church  with  two  truncated  square 
towers — the  stumps  of  amputated  steeples — 
suggesting  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  and  St. 
Mary  Wool-Church-Haw.  What  is  trans¬ 
acted  in  it  now  we  cannot  tell ;  but  could 
the  reader  have  visited  it  fifty  years  ago, 
he  would  have  seen  in  the  heavy  pulpit  a 
somewhat  heavy  old  man.  With  little 
warmth  he  muttered  through  a  pious  ser¬ 
mon — texts  and  trite  remarks — till  now  and 
then  some  bright  fancy  or  earnest  feeling 
made  a  stiff  animation  overrun  his  seamy 
countenance,  and  rush  out  at  his  kind  and 
beaming  eyes.  From  the  Lombard  Street 
bankers  and  powdered  merchants  who  lolled 
serenely  at  the  end  of  various  pews,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  not  deemed  a  Metho¬ 
dist.  From  the  thin  North  country  visage 
which  peered  at  him  through  catechetic  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  waited  for  something  wonderful 
which  would  not  come,  it  was  likely  that  he 
was  a  Calvinist,  and  that  his  fame  had  cross¬ 
ed  the  Tweed.  And  from  the  fond  up- 
looking  affection  with  which  many  of  his 
bearers  eyed  him,  you  would  have  inferred 
that  himself  must  be  more  interesting  than 
bis  sermon.  Go  next  Friday  evening  to 
No.  8,  Coleman  Street  Buildings ;  and 
there  in  a  dusky  parlor  with  some  twenty 
people  at  tea,  you-  will  meet  again  the 
preacher.  He  has  doffed  the  cassock,  and 
in  a  sailor's  blue  jacket,  on  a  three-legged 
stool,  sits  in  solitary  state  at  his  own  little 
table.  The  tea  is  done,  and  the  pipe  is 
smoked,  and  the  Bible  is  placed  where  the 
tea-cup  was.  The  guests  draw  nearer  the 
oracular  tripod,  and  the  feast  of  wisdom  and 
the  flow  of  soul  begin.  He  inquires  if  any 
one  has  got  a  question  to  ask  ;  for  these  re¬ 
unions  are  meetings  for  business  as  well  as 
for  friendship.  And  two  or  three  have 
come  with  their  questions  cut  and  dry.  A 
retired  old  lady  asks,  “  How  far  a  Chris¬ 
tian  may  conform  to  the  world  And  the 
old  sailor  says  many  good  things  to  guide 
ber  scrupulous  conscience,  unless,  indeed, 
sbe  asked  it  for  the  sake  of  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  with  the  blue  coat  and  frilled  wrist¬ 
bands  across  the  table.  “  When  a  Chris¬ 
tian  goes  into  the  world  because  he  sees 
it  is  his  callj  yet  while  he  feels  it  also 
bis  cross^  it  will  not  hurt  him.”  Then 
gmding  his  discourse  towards  some  of  his 
City  friends  :  “A  Christian  in  the  world  is 
like  a  man  transacting  business  in  the  rain ; 
ho  will  not  suddenly  leave  his  client  because 
it  rains ;  but  the  moment  the  business  is 
done  he  is  gone  ;  as  it  is  said  in  the  Acts, 


‘  Being  let  go,  they  went  to  their  own 
company.’  ”  This  brings  up  Hannah  More 
and  her  book  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great ;  ” 
and  the  minister  expresses  his  high  opinion 
of  Miss  More.  Some  of  the  party  do  not 
know  who  she  is,  and  he  tells  them  that  she 
is  a  gifted  lady  who  used  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  of  Johnson,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  idol  of  the  West-end 
grandees,  and  the  writer  of  plays  for  Drury 
Lane;  but  who  has  lately  come  out  with 
some  faithful  appeals  to  her  aristocratic  ac¬ 
quaintances  on  the  subject  of  heart-religion, 
and  which  are  making  a  great  sensation. 
“  Aweelj”  says  a  Scotch  elder  from  Swal¬ 
low  Street,  “  Miss  Moore  is  very  tawlented, 
and  I  hope  has  got  the  root  of  the  matter  ; 
but  1  misdoubt  if  there  be  not  a  laygal 
twang  in  her  still.”  And  in  this  remark 
he  is  heartily  seconded  by  the  spectacled 
Calvinist  from  Lesmahago,  who  has  been 
present  all  the  time,  but  has  not  ventured 
to  speak  till  he  found  in  front  this  Ajax 
with  his  Westminster  shield.  And  the  mi¬ 
nister  smiles  quaintly  in  acknowledgment 
that  they  are  more  than  half  right,  but  re¬ 
peats  his  admiration  and  his  hope  for  the 
accomplished  authoress.  And  then  he  opens 
his  Bible,  and  after  singing  one  of  the  Olney 
hymns,  reads  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the 
j  Acts.  “You  see  that  Apollos  met  with  two 
candid  people  in  the  Church  ;  they  neither 
ran  away  because  he  was  legalj  nor  were 
carried  away  because  he  was  eloquent. 
And  after  a  short  but  fervent  prayer,  catho¬ 
lic,  comprehensive,  and  experimental,  and 
turning  into  devotion  the  substance  of  their 
colloquy,  it  is  as  late  as  nine  o’clock,  and 
the  little  party  begins  to  separate.  Some 
are  evidently  constant  visitors.  The  taci¬ 
turn  gentleman  who  never  spoke  a  word, 
but  who,  at  every  significant  sentence, 
smacked  his  lips  as  if  they  were  clasping  a 
casket  over  a  gem,  and  meant  to  keep  it, 
occupied  a  prescriptive  chair,  and  so  did  the 
invalid  lady  who  has  ordered  her  sedan  to 
Bedford  Row.  In  leave-taking  the  host  has 
a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  his  north-country  visitor.  “  I 
was  a  wild  beast  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
but  the  Lord  caught  me  and  tamed  me,  and 
now  you  come  to  see  me  as  people  go  to  look 
at  the  lions  in  the  Tower.”  Never  was 
lion  so  entirely  tamed  as  John  Newton.* 
Commencing  life  as  a  desperado  and  dread- 
naught,  and  scaring  his  companions  by  his 
peerless  profanity  and  heaven-daring  wicked- 

♦  Bom  1725.  Died  1807. 
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ness,  and  then  by  his  remarkable  recovery 
signalizing  the  riches  of  God’s  grace,  you 
might  have  expected  a  Boanerges  to  come 
out  of  the  converted  Buccanier.  But  never 
was  transformation  more  complete.  Except 
the  blue  jacket  at  the  fireside,  and  a  few 
sca-faring  habits — except  the  lion’s  hide, 
nothing  survived  of  the  African  lion.  The 
Puritans  would  have  said  that  the  lion  was 
slain,  and  that  honey  was  found  in  its  car¬ 
case.  Affable  and  easy  of  access,  his  house 
was  the  resort  of  those  who  sought  a  skilful 
spiritual  counsellor,  and  knowing  it  to  be 
the  form  of  service  for  which  he  was  best 
fitted,  instead  of  fretting  at  the  constant  in¬ 
terruption,  or  nervously  absconding  to  some 
calm  retreat,  his  consulting-room,  in  Lon¬ 
don’s  most  trodden  thoroughfare,  was  always 
open.  And  though  he  was  sometimes  dis¬ 
appointed  in  those  of  whom  his  confiding  na¬ 
ture  hoped  too  soon,  his  hopefulness  was  the 
very  reason  why  others  turned  out  so  well. 
There  was  a  time  when  Christian  principle 
was  a  smoking  flax  in  Claudius  Buchanan 
and  William  Wilberforce  ;  but  on  Newton’s 
hearth,  and  under  the  afflatus  of  God’s 
Spirit,  it  soon  burst  forth  in  flame.  And  if 
his  conversation  effected  much,  his  corres¬ 
pondence  accomplished  more.  His  narra¬ 
tive  is  wonderful,  and  his  hymns  are  very 
sweet ;  but  his  letters  make  him  eminent. 
Our  theology  supplies  nothing  that  can  rival 
them ;  and  it  is  when  we  recollect  how 
many  quires  of  these  epistles  were  yearly 
issuing  from  his  study,  that  we  perceive 
what  an  influential  and  useful  man  the  rec¬ 
tor  of  St.  Mary’s  was.  Many  volumes  are 
in  print,  and  we  have  read  others  in  manu¬ 
script.  All  are  fresh  and  various,  and  all 
distinguished  by  the  same  playful  sincerity, 
and  easy  wisdom,  and  transfusive  warmth. 
All  are  rich  in  experimental  piety,  and  all 
radiant  with  gracious  vivacity.  The  whole 
collection  is  a  “  Cardiphonia.”  They  are 
all  the  utterance  of  the  heart.  And  they 
will  stand  comparison  with  the  happiest  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  most  famous  pens.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  take  up  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Hannah  More,  and  how  artificial  does  every 
thing  appear  alongside  of  John  Newton ! 
Here  is  one  of  her  own  bests  pecimens,  re¬ 
ligious  and  sparkling,  a  jet  of  spiritual  cham¬ 
pagne.  And  there  is  the  effusion  of  some 
laudatory  bishop,  slow  and  sweet,  like  a 
cascade  of  treacle  or  a  fall  of  honey.  But 
here,  midst  labor  and  painful  art,  is  the 
well  of  water  surrounded  with  its  native 
moss;  nature,  grace,  wisdom,  goodness — 
John  Newton  and  nothing  more.  Except 


his  own  friend  Cowper,  who  was  not  a  pro¬ 
fessed  divine,  no  letters  of  that  stiff  centu¬ 
ry  read  so  free,  and  none  have  preserved 
the  writer’s  heart  so  well. 

We  might  have  noticed  others.  We 
would  gladly  have  found  a  place  for  the  Hon . 
and  Rev.  W.  B.  Cadogan,  a  name  still  dear 
to  Reading,  and  another  illustrious  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  “  not  many  noble.”  We  should 
have  sketched  John  William  Fletcher,  that 
saintly  man  and  seraphic  minister.  And  it 
would  have  been  right  to  record  the  services 
of  Joseph  Milner  at  Hull,  and  his  brother 
Isaac  at  Cambridge.  It  was  by  his  Church 
History  that  the  former  served  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  it  was  a  great  service  to  write 
the  first  history  not  of  Popes  and  Councils, 
but  vital  Christianity,  and  write  it  so  well. 
Isaac  brought  to  the  defence  of  the  Gospel 
a  name  which  was  itself  a  tower  of  strength. 
The  “  Incomparble”  Senior  Wrangler,  and 
gifted  with  a  colossal  intellect,  he  was  ner¬ 
vous  and  indolent.  In  the  Cathedral 
of  Carlisle  he  preached  from  time  to  time 
powerful  sermons,  which  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression,  and  the  known  identification  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor  with  the  evangelical 
I  cause,  lent  it  a  lofty  sanction  in  Simeon’s 
university.  But  he  was  remiss  and  shy,  and 
seldom  came  out  publicly.  He  ought  to 
have  been  a  Pharos  ;  but  he  was  a  lighthouse 
with  the  shutters  closed.  A  splendid  illu¬ 
mination  it  was  for  his  niece  and  Dr.  Jow- 
ett,  and  a  few  favored  friends  in  the  light- 
keeper’s  parlor;  but  his  talents  and  princi¬ 
ples  together  ought  to  have  been  the  light 
of  the  world.  Nor  have  we  enumerated 
the  conspicuous  names  in  Wesleyanism,  and 
the  old  English  Dissent,  and  the  Count¬ 
ess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion — any  one 
of  which  would  have  supplied  a  list  as  long, 
and  in  some  respects  as  remarkable  as  that 
now  given.  Nor  have  we  specified  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  eminent  minds  among  the  laity — 
such  as  Cowper,  who  secured  for  evangelism 
an  exalted  place  in  English  literature ;  and 
Wilberforce,  who  introduced  it  into  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  Hannah  More,  who  obtained  an 
audience  for  it  in  the  most  sumptuous 
drawing-rooms,  and  by  her  tracts  pioneered 
its  entrance  into  countless  cottages.  These 
all  fulfilled  a  function.  Cowper  was  the 
first  to  show  how  purest  taste  and  finest 
genius  should  co-exist  with  warmest  love 
to  Jesus  Christ.  His  Task,  and  Hymns, 
and  Letters,  were  the  several  arches  of 
a  bridge,  which  has  since  been  traversed  by 
Foster,  Hall,  and  other  pilgrims,  who  showed 
plainly  inspiration  in  their  steps  and  heaven 
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in  their  eye.  Wilberforce,  by  the  combined 
movements  for  the  Reformation  of  Morals 
and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  great  philanthropic  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  day  ;  and  the  ascendency  won 
by  his  personal  worth  and  enchanting  elo¬ 
quence,  supplied  the  nucleus  round  which 
Bible  and  other  Societies  were  easily  gather¬ 
ed.  And  the  moralist  of  Barley  Wood,  by 
the  sensible  tone  of  her  “  Cheap  Reposi¬ 
tory,”  and  her  educational  victories  among 
the  young  savages  of  Cheddar,  gave  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  useful  direction  to  feminine  piety. 
Besides  ail  which,  her  clever  and  pointed 
essays  helped  to  expose  hollow  profession, 
and  turn  on  evangelical  motives  in  channels 
of  self-denying  industry. .  The  connecting 
isthmus  betwixt  the  old  “  Duty  of  Man,” 
and  Romaine’s  “  Life  of  F aith,”  may  be 
found  in  the  “  Practical  Piety”  of  Hannah 
More. 

It  was  on  the  close  of  a  century  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  and  in  the  University  in  fullest  con¬ 
tact  with  English  mind,  that  God  raised  up 
Charles  Simeon.*  The  son  of  a  Berk¬ 
shire  squire,  and  educated  at  Eton,  he  was 
sent  to  King’s  College.  Being  warned  that 
he  would  be  expected  to  communicate  on 
the  first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival  in  the 
University,  and  shocked  at  his  own  obvious] 
unfitness,  he  instantly  purchased  “  The 
Duty  of  Man,”  and  strove  to  prepare  him¬ 
self.  With  little  success.  But  subsequent¬ 
ly  an  expression  of  Bishop  Wilson,  in  his 
book  on  the  Lord’s  Supper — “  the  Jews 
knew  what  they  did  when  they  transferred 
their  sin  to  the  head  of  their  offering,”  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  mind  the  possibility  of  trans¬ 
ferring  guilt  to  another.  The  idea  grew  in 
his  mind  till  the  hope  of  mercy  became 
strong,  and  on  Easter  Sunday  he  awoke 
with  the  words, — “  Jesus  Christ  is  risen 
to-day;  Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!”  After 
this  vivid  dawn,  the  hope  of  salvation  con¬ 
tinued  strong  within  him  ;  but  he  was  three 
years  without  finding  a  single  friend  like- 
minded.  On  the  eve  of  his  ordination,  he 
had  serious  thoughts  of  putting  in  the 
papers  an  advertisement,  “  That  a  young 
clergyman,  who  felt  himself  an  undone  sin¬ 
ner,  and  who  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  alone  for  salvation,  and  desired  to 
live  only  to  'make  him  known,  was  persuad¬ 
ed  that  there  musb^be  some  persons  in  the 
world  whose  viewii  and  feelings  accorded 
with  his  own  ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any 
minister  of  that  description,  he  would  glad- 

♦  Bom  1758.  Died  1806. 


ly  become  his  curate,  and  serve  him  gratis.” 
Soon  after  this  purpose  had  been  passing 
through  his  mind,  through  the  influence  of 
his  father  he  found  himself  minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  largest  places 
of  worship  in  Cambridge,  and -where,  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years,  he  proclaimed  the 
salvation  which  he  himself  had  found.  The 
career  of  opposition  and  obloquy  which  he 
ran  passing  off  into  universal  esteem  and 
homage,  from  the  time  that  a  gownsman 
would  blush  to  cross  the  quadrangle  in  his 
company,  till  bishops  were  calling  on  him, 
three  together,  and  till  that  bleak  Novem¬ 
ber  day,  when  the  mourning  University 
bore  him  to  his  tomb,  beneath  the  stately 
roof  of  King  Henry’s  Chapel— the  triumph 
of  faith  and  energy  over  long  hostility, 
may  encourage  other  witnesses  for  obnox¬ 
ious  truth,  and  is  amply  detailed  in  Mr. 
Cams’  bulky  volume.  We  only  wish  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  particular  work  which  we  believe 
that  Mr.  Simeon  did.  Filling,  and  event¬ 
ually  with  great  ascendency,  that  command¬ 
ing  pulpit,  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  meeting  in  his  own  house  weekly  scores 
of  candidates  for  the  Church  of  England 
ministry — we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
of  all  men  Simeon  did  the  most  to  mould 
the  recent  and  existing  evangelism  of  the 
Southern  Establishment.  And  in  his  first 
and  most  fervent  days — untrammelled,  be¬ 
cause  persecuted  and  unflattered,  he  did  a 
'  noble  work.  The  impulse  which  he  then 
gave  was  purely  evangelistic,  and  men  like 
Thomason,  and  Henry  Martyn,  and  Daniel 
Wilson,  were  the  product.  But  as  he  got 
older  and  more  honored,  when  he  found 
that  in  the  persons  of  his  friends  and  pu¬ 
pils,  and  through  his  writings,  he  had  be¬ 
come  an  important  integral  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  if  he  did  not  become  less 
evangelical  he  became  more  hierarchical. 
He  still  loved  the  Gospel ;  but  the  Church 
was  growing  kind,  and  he  was  coaxed  into 
a  more  ardent  episcopacy  and  more  exact 
conformity.  The  Church  was  actually  im¬ 
proved,  and  personal  acquaintances  mount¬ 
ing  the  bench  put  a  still  more  friendly  face 
on  it.  He  began  to  hope  that  evangelism 
would  prevail  among  the  clergy,  and  that 
they  might  prove,  if  not  the  sole,  the  most 
successful  agency  for  diffusing  the  Gospel. 
And  strong  in  this  belief,  he  began  to  blush 
at  the  excesses  of  his  youthful  zeal,  and  in¬ 
culcate  on  his  student-friends  reverence  for 
the  Rubric  and  obedience  to  the  Bishop. 
He  bought  patronages  and  presentations, 
and  bestirred  all  his  energies  to  form  a 
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ministry  evangelical  but  regular,  episcopal 
but  earnest.  Volunteering  his  services  and 
accepted  by  the  under-graduates,  he  became 
virtual  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral 
Theology  to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

In  fulfilment  of  this  task,  he  inspired  no 
grand  ideas.  His  mind  was  not  telescopic. 
He  did  not  look  to  the  Church  universal’s 
long  future,  nor  to  the  position  of  his  own 
Church  relatively  to  Christendom.  But  he 
looked  to  England  as  it  then  was,  and  as  he 
assumed  that  it  ever  would  be  ;  and  he  look¬ 
ed  out  for  new  Bishops  and  advowsons  in  the 
market  and  present  openings  for  an  ?>an- 
gelical  clergy — the  painstaking  overseer  of 
his  own  repairs,  but  not  prophetic  enough  to 
foretell  the  alterations  that  would  be  even¬ 
tually  needed,  nor  creative  enough  to  suggest 
them.  The  minds  of  his  respectful  listeners 
were  not  stimulated  by  the  proposal  of  great 
schemes  and  noble  purposes;  even  as  they 
were  not  invigorated  by  fresh  and  sublime 
presentations  of  familiar  truth.  And  he 
taught  no  system.  He  loved  every  text  and 
dreaded  none,  and  gloried  in  laying  on  each 
successively  an  equal  stress.  According 
to  his  text,  a  hearer  might  imagine  him 
either  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  High  Church¬ 
man  or  Low.  To  evade  no  text  and  exag¬ 
gerate  none  was  his  object;  and  this  was 
well :  but  we  rather  suspect  that  the  Bible 
contains  pervasive  principles,  prepollent  and 
over-mastering  truths,  and  that  a  firm  hold 
of  these  is  very  needful  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  individual  texts.  And  of  this  we  are 
very  sure,  that  no  energetic  ministry  nor 
wide  reformation  has  ever  arisen  without 
one  or  other  of  these  cardinal  truths  as  its 
watchword  and  rallying-cry.  In  Simeon’s 
Theology  there  was  nothing  equivalent  to 
Luther’s  Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  or  Wesley’s 
golden  sentence,  “  God  is  Love.” . 

But  if  not  grand  he  was  earnest,  and  if 
not  comprehensive  he  was  orderly  and  me¬ 
thodical.  A  man  of  routine  rather  than  of 
system,  he  was  a  pattern  of  punctuality 
and  neatness  in  his  person,  and  a  model  of 
clear  and  accurate  arrangement  in  his 
sermons.  He  liked  to  see  work  well  done, 
and  was  therefore  tempted  to  do  too  much 
himself.  To  ensure  the  preaching  of  a 
good  sermon,  whatever  the  text  might  be, 
he  actually  printed  for  the  guidance  of 
ministers  twenty  dense  volumes  of  Helps  to 
Composition.  Only  think  of  it !  and  only 
think  of  the  parishes  which  get  these 
spectral  Helps  as  regular  sermons  !  This 
Homiletic  Bone-house  contains  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  hundred  “  skeletons,”  and 
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however  vigorous  or  affecting  they  might  be 
when  Simeon  himself  lived  in  them,  they 
are  now  too  many  and  exceeding  dry. 

As  presiding  over  a  school  of  the  pro- 
phet*?,  Simeon’s  great  defects  were  a  wan* 
of  grandeur  in  his  views,  and  the  absence 
of  a  gravitation-centre  for  his  creed.  His 
pupils  might  come  forth  sincere  and  pains¬ 
taking  parsons ;  but,  overladen  with  truism 
and  shackled  by  routine,  they  were  not 
likely  to  prove  venturesome  missionaries  or 
bold  and  original  evangelists.  His  own 
propensity  was  more  for  well-divided 
.sermons  than  for  a  theology  newly  inspired 
and  anew  adapted  to  the  times.  He  loved 
to  open  texts;  and  it  was  rather  to  the 
sermon-fishery  t^an  to  the  field  of  battle 
that  he  sent  his  young  divines.  His  outfit- 
present  was  not  a  sword  but  an  oyster- 
knife  ;  and  if  the  “  evangelicals”  whom  Ar¬ 
nold  met  were  Simeonites,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  they  failed  to  command  his  reverence. 

One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten  as 
shedding  lustre  on  his  Christian  memory. 
He  had  continual  heaviness,  and  great  so¬ 
licitude  for  Israel ;  and  as  he  mightily 
helped  to  awaken  throughout  the  evan¬ 
gelical  Church  a  missionary  zeal  on  their  be¬ 
half,  so  in  his  dying  thoughts,  like  the 
Lord  himself,  he  earnestly  remembered 
them  still.  And  in  the  recollectedness 
and  deep  humility  of  that  dying  scene, 
there  is  something  greater  and  more  solemn 
than  any  obituary  which  we  have  read  for 
many  days.  During  his  long  and  active 
life — disinterested,  peremptory,  and  single- 
eyed,  he  approved  himself  a  faithful  servant 
of  his  blessed  Master.  But  the  greatest 
good  which  he  effected,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  is  what  he  did  directly,  and  still 
more  what  he  did  early.  To  our  judgment 
he  is  not  one  of  those  men  who  can  be 
widely  or  long  transmitted.  Already  is 
all  that  was  impulsive  in  him  dying  out, 
and  we  fear  that  some  who  exceedingly 
admired  him  once  are  forgetting  what  he 
taught  them.  And  his  own  last  days,  we 
fear,  were  not  quite  so  impulsive  as  his 
first.  An  ancient  University  and  a  hierar¬ 
chical  Establishment  are  to  a  fervent  Evan¬ 
gelism  like  those  Transatlantic  lakes  which 
are  lined  with  attractive  gravel.  A  stout 
arm,  starting  in  deep  water,  may  row  a 
goodly  distance  ;  but  as  it  nears  the  banks 
or  skims  the  shallows,  the  boat  will  be 
slowed  or  arrested  by  the  spell  in  the 
water.  It  would  appear  that  even  Simeon 
at  last  felt  to  some  extent  the  influence  of 
this  magnetic  mud. 
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MEMOIR  OF  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

BY  MARY  HOWITT. 


At  the  moment  when  Hans  Christian  An¬ 
dersen  is  in  this  country,  we  believe  that 
we  cannot  present  to  our  readers  a  more 
acceptable  gift  than  an  excellent  portrait 
and  memoir  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
Whether  regarded  as  the  human  being,  as¬ 
serting  in  his  own  person  the  true  nobility 
of  mind  and  moral  worth,  or  the  man  of 
genius,  whose  works  alone  have  raised  him 
from  the  lowest  poverty  Ind  obscurity,  to 
be  an  honored  guest  with  kings  and  queens, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  men  of  his  day. 

Like  most  men  of  great  original  talent, 
be  is  emphatically  one  of  the  people  ;  and  | 
writing,  as  he  has  done,  principally  of  popu¬ 
lar  life,  he  describes  what  he  himself  has 
suffered  and  seen.  Poverty  or  hardship, 
however,  never  soured  his  mind  ;  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  he  has  written  is  singu¬ 
larly  genial,  and  abounds  with  the  most 
kindly  and  universal  sympathy.  Human 
life,  with  all  its  trials,  privations,  and  its 
tears,  is  to  him  a  holy  thing ;  he  lays  bare 
the  heart,  not  to  bring  forth  hidden  and  re¬ 
volting  passions  or  crimes,  but  to  show  how 
lovely  it  is  in  its  simplicity  and  truth  ;  how 
touching  in  its  weaknesses  and  its  short¬ 
comings  ;  how  much  it  is  to  be  loved  and 
pitied,  and  borne  and  striven  with.  In 
short,  this  great  writer,  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a  strong  poetical  nature,  and  with  great 
power  in  delineating  passion,  is  eminently 
Christian  in  spirit. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  I  have 
been  the  means  of  making  the  principal 
works  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  known, 
through  my  translations,  to  the  British  pub¬ 
lic  ;  they  have  been  well  received  by  them, 
and  1  now  hasten  to  give  our  readers  a  slight 
memoir  of  th^  author,  drawn  from  the 
True  Story  of  his  own  Life,  sent  by  him  to 
me,  for  translation,  and  which  is  just  now 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Longman.  The 
portrait  which  accompanies  this  was  kindly 
lent  to  us,  for  the  use  of  our  Journal^  by 
Carl  Hartmann,  a  young  German  artist  of 
great  promise,  now  residing  at  No.  7,  Staf- 
ford-row,  Buctingham  Gate,  and  who  also 
is  a  friend  of  the  poet. 

The  father  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
was  a  shoemaker  at  Odense.  When  scarce¬ 


ly  twenty,  he  married  a  young  girl  about  as 
poor  as  himself.  The  poverty  of  this  cou¬ 
ple  may  be  imagined  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  house  afforded  no  better  bedstead 
than  a  wooden  frame  made  to  support  the 
coffin  of  some  count  in  the  neighborhood, 
whose  body  lay  in  state  before  his  inter¬ 
ment.  This  frame,  covered  with  black 
cloth,  and  which  the  young  shoemaker  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  very  low  price,  served  as  the 
family  bedstead  many  years.  Upon  this 
humble  bed  was  born,  on  the  second  of 
April,  1805,  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

The  father  of  Andersen  was  not  without 
education ;  his  mother  was  the  kindest  of 
human  beings  ;  they  lived  on  the  best  terms 
with  each  other,  but  still  the  husband  was 
not  happy.  He  read  comedies  and  the 
Arabian  Tales,  and  made  a  puppet  theatre 
for  his  little  son,  and  often  on  Sundays 
took  him  out  with  him  into  the  woods 
round  Odense,  where  the  solitude  was  con¬ 
genial  to  his  mind. 

Andersen’s  grandmother  had  also  great 
influence  over  him,  and  to  her  he  was  greatly 
attached.  She  was  employed  in  taking  care 
of  a  garden  belonging  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  here  he  spent  most  of  the  summer  after¬ 
noons  of  his  early  childhood. 

Among  his  earliest  recollections  is  the 
residence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Funen,  in  the 
years  1808  and  1809.  A  soldier  of  an  Astu¬ 
rian  regiment  took  him  one  day  in  his 
arms,  danced  with  him  amid  tears  of  joy, 
which  no  doubt  were  called  forth  by  the 
remembrance  of  a  child  he  had  left  at  home, 
and  pressed  the  Madonna  to  his  lips,  which 
occasioned  great  trouble  to  his  pious  mo¬ 
ther,  who  was  a  Lutheran. 

In  Odense  at  that  time  many  old  festivi¬ 
ties  were  still  in  use,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  boy,  and  were  as  so 
much  material  laid  up  in  his  richly  poetical 
mind  for  after  use,  as  all  who  are  familiar 
with  his  works  must  be  well  aware.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  among  other  works,  industriously  read 
in  his  Bible.  One  day  he  closed  it  with 
these  words :  Christ  became  a  man  like 

unto  us,  but  a  very  uncommon  man !”  at 
which  his  wife  burst  into  tears,  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  and  shocked  at  what  she  caUed 
blasphemy.’*  This  made  a  deep  impres- 
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sion  on  the  boy,  and  he  prayed  in  secret  for  | 
the  soul  of  his  father.  Another  day  his  j 
father  said,  “  There  is  no  other  devil  but  j 
what  a  man  hears  in  his  own  breast  !”  After 
which,  finding  his  arm  scratched  one  morn-  \ 
ing  when  he  awoke,  his  wife  said  it  was  a  1 
punishment  of  the  devil,  to  teach  him  his 
real  existence. 

The  unhappy  temper  of  the  father  in¬ 
creased  from  day  to  day ;  he  longed  to  go 
forth  into  the  world.  At  that  time  war  was 
raging  in  Germany.  Napoleon  was  his 
hero,  and  as  Denmark  had  now  allied  itself 
to  France,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  a  recruiting  regiment,  hoping  that  some 
time  or  other  he  might  return  as  a  lieuten¬ 
ant.  The  neighbors,  however,  thought  it 
was  a  folly  to  let  himself  be  shot  for  no  pur¬ 
pose  at  all.  The  corps  in  which  he  served 
went  no  further  than  Holstein  ;  the  peace 
succeeded,  and  the  poor  shoemaker  returned 
to  his  trade,  only  chagrined  to  have  seen  no 
service,  nor  even  been  in  foreign  lands. 
But  though  he  had  seen  no  service,  his 
health  had  suffered  ;  he  awoke  one  morn¬ 
ing  delirious,  and  talked  about  campaigns 
and  Napoleon.  Young  Andersen,  then 
nine  years  old,  was  sent  to  the  next  village 
to  ask  counsel  from  a  wise  woman. 

“  Will  ray  poor  father  die  inquired  he 
anxiously. 

“  If  thy  father  will  die,”  replied  she, 
“  thou  wilt  meet  his  ghost  on  thy  way 
home.” 

Terrified  almost  out  of  his  senses  lest  he 
should  meet  the  ghost,  he  set  Out  on  his 
homeward  way,  and  reached  his  own  door 
without  any  such  apparition  presenting  it¬ 
self  ;  but  for  all  that,  his  father  died  on  the 
third  day. 

From  this  time,  young  Andersen  was  left 
to  himself.  The  whole  instruction  that  he 
ever  received,  was  in  a  charity  school,  and 
consisted  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithme¬ 
tic,  but  of  the  two  last  he  knew  scarcely  any¬ 
thing. 

About  this  time,  ho  was  engaged  by  a 
widow  of  a  clergyman  in  Odense,  to  read 
aloud  to  herself  and  her  sister-in-law.  She 
was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman  who  had 
written  poems.  In  this  house  Andersen 
first  heard  the  appellation  of  poet ;  and  saw 
with  what  love  the  poetical  talent  of  the 
deceased  pastor  was  regarded.  This  sank 
deeply  into  his  mind  ;  he  read  tragedies, 
resolved  to  become  a  poet,  as  this  good  man 
had  been  before  bim. 

He  wrote  a  tragedy,  therefore,  which  the 
two  ladies  praised  highly ;  it  was  banded 
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about  in  manuscript,  and  people  laughed  at 
it,  and  ridiculed  him  as  the  “  play-writer.” 
This  wounded  him  so  deeply,  that  he  pass¬ 
ed  one  whole  night  weeping,  and  was  only 
pacified,  or  rather  silenced,  by  his  mother 
threatening  to  give  him  a  good  beating  for 
his  folly.  Spite,  however,  of  his  ill-suc¬ 
cess,  he  wrote  again  and  again,  studying, 
among  other  devices,  German  and  French 
words,  to  give  dignity  to  his  dialogue. 
Again  the  whole  town  read  his  productions, 
and  the  boys  shouted  after  him  as  he  went, 
“  Look !  look  !  there  goes  the  play-wri¬ 
ter  !” 

One  day  he  took  to  his  schoolmaster,  as  a 
,  birthday  present,  a  garland  with  which  he 
had  twisted  up  a  little  poem.  The  school¬ 
master  was  angry  with  him  ;  he  saw  nothing 
but  folly  and  false  quantities  in  the  verses, 
and  thus  the  poor  lad  had  nothing  but 
trouble  and  tears. 

The  worldly  affairs  of  the  mother  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  as  boys  of  his  age 
earned  money  in  a  manufactory  near,  it  was 
resolved  that  there  also  Hans  Christian 
should  be  sent.  His  old  grandmother  took 
him  to  the  manufactory,  and  shed  bitter 
tears  because  the  lot  of  the  boy  was  so  early 
toil  and  sorrow.  The  workmen  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  were  principally  German,  and  disco¬ 
vering  that  Andersen  had  a  fine  voice,  and 
knew  many  popular  songs,  they  made  him 
sing  to  them  while  the  other  boys  did  his 
work.  He  knew  himself  that  he  had  a  good 
voice,  because  the  neighbors  always  listened 
when  he  sang  at  home,  and  once  a  whole 
party  of  rich  people  had  stopped  to  hear 
him,  and  had  praised  his  beautiful  voice. 
Everybody  in  the  manufactory  heard  him 
with  equal  delight. 

“  I  can  act  comedy  as  well !”  said  the 
poor  boy  one  day,  encouraged  by  their  ap¬ 
plause,  and  began  to  recite  whole  scenes 
from  the  comedies  which  his  father  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading.  The  work¬ 
men  were  delighted,  and  the  other  boys 
were  made  to  do  his  tasks  while  he  amused 
them  all.  This  smooth  life  of  comedy 
acting  and  singing  lasted  but  for  a  short 
time,  and  he  returned  home. 

“  The  boy  must  go  and  act  at  the  the¬ 
atre  !”  many  of  the  neighbors  said  to  his 
mother ;  but  as  she  knew  of  no  other 
theatre  than  that  of  the  strolling  players, 
she  shook  her  head,  and  resolved  rather 
to  put  her  son  apprentice  to  a  tailor. 

He  was  now  twelve,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  ;  he  devoured,  therefore,  the  contents  of 
every  book  which  came  in  his  way.  His 
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favorite  reading  was  an  old  prose  trans-| 
lation  of  Shakspeare.  From  this,  with; 
little  figures  which  he  made  of  pasteboard, 
he  performed  the  whole  of  King  Lear,  and 
the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Andersen’s  passion  for  reading,  and  his 
beautiful  voice,  had  in  the  meantime  drawn 
upon  him  the  attention  of  several  of  the 
higher  families  of  the  city,  who  introduced 
him  to  their  houses.  His  simple,  child¬ 
like  behavior,  his  wonderful  memory,  and 
his  sweet  voice,  gave  to  him  a  peculiar 
charm  ;  people  talked  of  him,  and  he  soon 
had  many  friends ;  among  others,  a 
Colonel  Guldborg,  brother  to  the  well- 
known  poet  of  that  name,  and  who  after¬ 
wards  introduced  him  to  Prince  Christian  of 
Denmark. 

About  this  time  his  mother  married  a 
second  time,  and  as  the  step-father  would 
not  spend  a  penny,  or  do  anything  for  her 
son’s  education,  he  had  still  more  leisure. 
He  had  no  play-fellows,  and  often  wandered 
by  himself  to  the  neighboring  forest,  or 
seated  himself  at  home,  in  a  corner  of  the 
house,  and  dres.sed  up  little  dolls  for  his 
theatre,  his  mother  in  the  meantime  think¬ 
ing  ^that,  as  he  was  destined  for  a  tailor, ! 
this  was  all  good  practice.  | 

At  length  the  time  came  when  he  was  to  | 
be  confirmed.  On  this  occasion  he  had  his 
first  pair  of  boots  ;  he  was  very  vain  of 
them,  and  that  all  the  world  might  see 
them,  he  pulled  them  over  his  trousers. 
An  old  sempstress  was  employed  to  make 
him”a  confirmation-^uit  out  of  his  deceased 
father’s  great  coat.  Never  before  had  he 
been  possessed  of  such  excellent  clothes  ; 
the  very  thoughts  of  them  disturbed  his  de¬ 
votions  on  the  day  of  consecration. 

It  had  been  determined  that  Andersen 
was  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  after  his 
confirmation,  but  he  earnestly  besought  his 
mother  to  give  up  this  idea,  and  consent  to 
his  going  to  Copenhagen,  that  he  might 
get  employment  at  the  theatre  there.  He 
read  to  her  the  lives  of  celebrated  men 
who  had  been  quite  as  poor  as  himself,  and 
assured  her  that  he  also  would  one  day  be 
a  celebrated  man.  For  several  years  he 
had  been  hoarding  up  his  money  ;  he  had 
now  about  thirty  shillings,  English,  which 
seemed  to  him  an  inexhaustible  sum.  As 
soon  as  his  mother  heard  of  this  fund,  her 
heart  inclined  towards  his  wishes,  and  she 
promised  to  consent  on  condition  that  they 
should  consult  a  wise  woman,  and  that  his 
going  or  staying  should  be  decided  by  her 
augury.  The  sibyl  was  fetched  to  the 


house,  and  after  she  had  read  the  cards, 
and  studied  the  coffee-grounds,  she  pro¬ 
nounced  these  words : 

“  Your  son  will  become  a  great  man. 
The  city  of  Odense  will  one  day  be  illumi¬ 
nated  in  his  honor.” 

A  prophecy  like  this  removed  all  doubts. 

“  Go  in  God’s  name  !”  said  his  mother, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  his 
great  journey. 

Some  one  had  mentioned  to  him  a 
certain  female  dancer  at  the  Royal  Theatre 
as  a  person  of  great  influence  ;  he  obtained, 
therefore,  from  a  gentleman  universally 
esteemed  in  Odense  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  this  lady  ;  and  with  this,  and  his  thirteen 
rix-dollars,  he  commenced  the  journey  on 
which  depended  his  whole  fate.  His 
mother  accompanied  him  to  the  city  gate, 
and  there  his  good  old  grandmother  met 
him ;  she  kissed  him  with  many  tears, 
blessed  him,  and  he  never  saw  her  more. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  crossed  the  Great 
Belt  that  he  felt  how  forlorn  he  was  in  the 
world ;  he  stepped  aside  from  the  road, ' 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought  God  to  be 
his  friend.  He  rose  up  comforted,  and 
walked  on  through  towns  and  villages, 
until  on  Monday  morning,  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1819,  he  saw  the  towers  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  and  with  his  little  bundle  under 
his  arm,  he  entered  that  great  city. 

On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  dressed  in 
his  confirmation-suit,  he  betook  himself, 
with  his  letter  of  introduction  in  his  band, 
to  the  house  of  the  all-potential  dancer. 
The  lady  allowed  him  to  wait  a  long  time 
on  the  steps  of  her  house,  and  when  at 
length  he  entered,  his  awkward,  simple 
behavior  and  appearance  displeased  her ; 
she  fancied  him  insane,  more  particularly 
as  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  brought 
the  letter  was  unknown  to  her. 

He  next  went  to  the  director  of  the 
theatre,  requesting  some  appointment. 

“You  are  too  thin  for  the  theatre,”  was 
the  answer  he  obtained. 

“  Oh,”  replied  Andersen,  “  only  ensure 
me  one  hundred  rix-dollars,  and  I  will  soon 
get  fat !’’ 

But  the  director  would  make  no  agree¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  and  then  informed  him 
that  they  engaged  none  at  the  theatre  but 
people  of  education.  This  settled  the 
question ;  he  had  nothing  to  say  on  his 
own  behalf,  and  dejected  in  spirit  went  out 
into  the  street.  He  knew  no  human 
creature  ;  he  thought  of  death,  andj[this 
thought  turned  his  mind  to  God. 
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“  When  everything  goes  adversely,” 
said  he,  “then  God  will  help  me;  it  is 
written  so  in  every  book  that  I  ever  read, 
and  in  God  will  I  put  my  trust !” 

Days  and  weeks  went  on,  bringing  with 
them  nothing  but  disappointment  and  de¬ 
spair  ;  his  money  was  all  gone,  and  for 
some  time  he  worked  with  a  joiner.  At 
length,  as,  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  was 
walking  one  day  along  the  crowded  streets 
of  the  city,  it  occurred  to  him  that  as  yet 
nobody  had  heard  his  fine  voice.  Full  of 
this  thought,  he  hastened  at  once  to  the 
house  of  Professor  Siboni,  where  a  large 
party  happened  to  be  at  dinner,  and  among 
the  guests  Baggesen,  the  poet,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  composer.  Professor  Weyse.  He 
knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened  by 
a  female  servant,  and  to  her  he  related, 
quite  open-heartedly,  how  forlorn  and 
friendless  he  was,  and  how  great  a  desire 
he  had  to  be  engaged  at  the  theatre ;  the 
young  woman  went  in  and  related  this  to 
the  company.  All  were  interested  in  the 
little  adventurer  ;  he  was  ordered  in,  and 
desired  to  sing,  and  to  give  some  scenes 
from  Holberg.  One  of  these  scenes  bore-  a 
resemblance  to  his  own  melancholy  circum¬ 
stances,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  The 
company  applauded  him. 

“  I  prophesy,”  said  Baggesen,  “  that 
thou  wilt  turn  out  something  remarkable  ; 
only  don’t  become  vain  when  the  public 
admires  thee.” 

Professor  Siboni  promised  immediately 
that  he  would  cultivate  Andersen’s  voice, 
and  that  he  should  make  his  debut  at  the 
Theatre  Royal.  He  had  a  good  friend  too 
in  Professor  Weyse,  and  a  year  and  a  half 
were  spent  in  elementary  instruction.  But 
a  new  misfortune  now  befell  him  ;  he  lost 
his  beautiful  voice,  and  Siboni  counselled 
him  to  put  himself  to  some  handicraft 
trade.  He  once  more  seemed  abandoned 
to  a  hopeless  fate.  Casting  about  in  his 
mind  who  might  possibly  befriend  him, 
he  bethought  himself  of  the  poet  Guldborg, 
whose  brother  the  colonel  had  been  so  kind 
to  him  in  Odense.  To  him  he  went,  and 
in  him  he  happily  found  a  friend  ;  although 
poverty  still  pursued  him,  and  his  sufiierings 
which  no  one  knew  almost  overcame  him. 

He  wrote  a  rhymed  tragedy,  which  ob¬ 
tained  some  little  praise  from  Oehlenschla- 
ger  and  Ingemann — but  no  dehut  was  per¬ 
mitted  him  on  the  theatre.  He  wrote  a 
second  and  third),  but  the  theatre  would 
not  accept  them.  These  youthful  efforts 
fell)  however,  into  the  hand  of  a  powerful 


and  good  man.  Conference  Counsellor 
Collin,  who,  perceiving  the  genius  that 
slumbered  in  the  young  poet,  went  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  king,  and  obtained  permission 
from  him  that  he  should  bo  sent,  at 
Government  charges,  to  one  of  the  learned 
schools  in  the  provinces,  in  which,  however, 
he  suffered  immensely,  till  his  heart  was 
almost  broken  by  unkindness.  From  this 
school  he  went  to  college,  and  became  very 
soon  favorably  known  to  the  public  by 
true  poetical  works.  Ingemann,  Oehlen- 
schlager,  and  others  then  obtained  for  him  a 
royal  stipend,  to  enable  him  to  travel ;  and 
he  visited  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  Italy,  and  the  poetical  charac¬ 
ter  of  life  in  that  beautiful  country,  in¬ 
spired  him  ;  and  he  wrote  the  “  Improvi- 
satore,”"  one  of  the  most  exquisite  works,, 
whether  for  truthful  delineation  of  charac¬ 
ter,  or  pure  and  noble  sentiment,  that  ever 
was  penned.  This  work  most  harmoniously 
combines  the  warm  coloring  and  intensity 
of  Italian  life  with  the  freshness  and  strong 
simplicity  of  the  north.  His  romance  of 
“  O.  T.”  followed  ;  this  is  a  true  picture 
of  the  secluded,  sober  life  of  the  north,  and 
is  a  great  favorite  there..  His  third  work, 
“  Only  a  Fiddler,”  is  remarkable  for  its 
strongly  drawn  personal  and  national  cha¬ 
racteristics,  founded  upon  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  early  life.  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  more  affecting  picture  of  the  hope¬ 
less  attempts  of  a  genius  of  second-rate 
order  to  combat  against  and  rise  above 
poverty  and  adverse  circumstances,  than  ia 
given  in  the  life  of  poor  Christian,  who 
dies  at  last  “  only  a  fiddler. 

In  all  these  works  Andersen  has  drawn 
from  his  own  experience,  and  in  this  lies 
their  extraordinary  power.  There  is  a 
child-like  tenderness  and  simplicity  in  his 
writings ;  a  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 
the  struggling,  and  an  elevation  and 
purity  of  tone,  which  have  something  abso¬ 
lutely  holy  about  them  ;  it  is  the  inspiration 
of  true  genius,  combined  with  great  experi¬ 
ence  of  life,  and  a  spirit  baptized  with  the 
tenderness  of  Christianity.  This  it  is 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  extreme  charm  of 
his  celebrated  stories  for  children.  They 
are  as  simple  and  as  touching  as  the  old 
Bible  narratives  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren, 
and  the  little  lad  who  died  in  the  corn 
field.  VVe  wonder  not  at  their  being  the 
most  popular  books  of  their  kind  in 
Europe. 

It  has  been  my  happiness,  as  1  said 
before,  to  translate  his  three  principal 
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works,  his  Picture  Book  without  Pictures, 
and  several  of  his  stories  for  children. 
They  have  likewise  been  translated  into 
German,  and  some  of  them  into  Dutch, 
and  even  Russian.  He  speaks  nobly  of 
this  circumstance  in  his  life.  My 
works,”  says  he,  “seem  to  come  forth 
under  a  lucky  star,  they  fly  over  all  lands. 
There  is  somcthins;  elevating,  but  at  the 
same  time  something  terrific,  in  seeing 
one’s  thoughts  spread  so  far,  and  among  so 
many  people  ;  it  is  indeed  almost  a  fearful 
thing  to  belong  to  so  many.  The  noble 
and  good  in  us  becomes  a  blessing,  but  the 
bad,  one’s  errors,  shoot  forth  also  ;  and, 
involuntarily  the  prayer  forces  itself  from 
us — ‘  God !  let  me  never  write  down  a 
word  of  which  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  an 
account  to  thee  !’  A  peculiar  feeling,  a 
mixture  of  joy  and  anxiety,  fills  my  heart 
every  time  my  good  genius  conveys  my 
fictions  to  a  foreign  people.” 

Of  Andersen’s  present  life  we  need  only 
say  that  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
travelling  ;  he  goes  from  land  to  land,  and 
from  court  to  court,  everywhere  an  honored 
guest,  and  enjoying  the  glorious  reward  of 
a  manly  struggle  against  adversity,  and  the 
triumph  of  a  lofty  and  pure  genius  in 
seeing  its  claims  generously  acknowledged. 

Let  us  now  see  the  son  of  the  poor  shoe¬ 
maker  of  Odense — the  friendless,  ill-clad, 
almost  heart-broken  boy  of  Copenhagen — 
on  one  of  those  occasions,  which  would 
make  an  era  in  the  life  of  any  other  literary 
man,  but  which  are  of  every  day  occurrence 
in  his.  I  will  quote  from  his  own  words. 

“  T  received  a  letter  from  the  minister, 
Count  Rantzau  Breitenburg,  containing  an 
invitation  from  their  majesties  of  Denmark, 
to  join  them  at  the  watering-place  of 
Fohr;  this  island  lies  on  the  North  Sea, 
on  the  coast  of  Sleswick.  It  was  just  now 
five-and-twenty  years  since  I,  a  poor  lad, 
travelled  alone  and  helpless  to  Copenhagen. 
Exactly  the  five-and-twentieth  anniversary 
would  be  celebrated  by  my  being  with  my 
king  and  queen.  Everything  which  sur¬ 
rounded  me,  man  and  nature,  reflected 
themselves  imperishably  in  my  soul ;  I  felt 
myself,  as  it  were,  conducted  to  a  point 
from  which  I  could  look  forth  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  over  the  past,  with  all  the  good 
fortune  and  happiness  which  it  had  evol¬ 
ved  for  me. 

“  Wyck,  the  largest  town  of  Fohr,  in 
which  are  the  baths,  is  built  like  a  Dutch 
town,  with  houses  one  story  high,  sloping 
roofs,  and  gables  turned  to  the  street. 


The  number  of  strangers  there,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Court,  gave  a  peculiar 
animation  to  it.  The  Danish  flag  was 
seen  waving,  and  music  was  heard  on  all 
hands.  I  was  soon  established  in  my 
<|uarters,  and  was  invited  every  day  to 
dine  with  their  majesties  as  well  as  to  pass 
the  evening  in  their  circle.  On  several 
evenings  I  read  aloud  my  little  stories  to 
them,  and  nothing  could  be  more  gracious 
and  kind  than  they  were.  It  is  so  well 
when  a  noble  human  nature  will  reveal 
itself,  where  otherwise  only  the  king’s 
crown  and  purple  mantle  might  be  dis¬ 
covered. 

“  I  sailed  in  the  train  of  their  majesties, 
to  the  largest  of  the  Haligs,  those  grassy 
runes  in  the  ocean,  which  bear  testimony 
to  a  sunken  country.  The  violence  of  the 
sea  has  changed  the  mainland  into  islands, 
has  again  riven  these,  and  buried  men  and 
villages.  Year  after  year  are  new  portions 
rent  away,  and  in  half  a  century’s  time 
there  will  be  nothing  left  but  sea.  The 
Halligs  are  now  low  islets,  covered  with  a 
dark  turf,  on  which  a  few  flocks  graze. 
When  the  sea  rises,  these  are  driven  to  the 
garrets  for  refuge,  and  the  waves  roll  over 
this  little  region,  which  lies  miles  distant 
from  any  shore.  Gland,  which  we  visited, 
contains  a  little  town ;  the  houses  stand 
closely  side  by  side,  as  if  in  their  sore  need 
they  had  huddled  together ;  they  are  all 
erected  on  a  platform,  and  have  little 
windows  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship.  There, 
solitary,  through  half  the  year,  sit  the 
wives  and  daughters  spinning.  Yet  I 
found  books  in  all  the  houses  ;  the  people 
read  and  work,  and  the  sea  rises  round  the 
houses,  which  lie  like  a  wreck  on  the  ocean. 
The  church-yard  is  half  washed  away ; 
coffins  and  corpses  are  frequently  exposed 
to  view.  It  is  an  appalling  sight,  and  yet 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Haligs  are  attached 
to  their  little  home,  and  frequently  die  of 
home  sickness  when  removed  from  it. 

“  We  found  only  one  man  upon  the 
island,  and  he  had  only  lately  arisen  from 
a  sick  bed  ;  and  the  others  were  out  on 
long  voyages.  We  were  received  by  women 
and  girls ;  they  had  erected  before  the 
church  a  triumphal  arch  with  flowers, 
which  they  had  fetched  from  Fohr,  but  it 
was  so  small  and  low,  that  one  was  obliged 
to  go  round  it ;  it  nevertheless  showed 
their  good  will.  The  Queen  was  deeply 
affected  by  their  having ’cut  down  their 
only  shrub,  a  rose-bush,  to  lay  over  a 
marshy  place  which  she  had  to  cross. 
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“  On  our  return,  dinner  was  served  on 
board  the  royal  steamer,  and  afterwards, 
as  we  sailed  in  a  glorious  sunset  through 
this  archipelago,  the  deck  of  the  vessel  was 
changed  to  a  dancing  hall ;  servants  flew 
higher  and  thither  with  refreshments ;  sai¬ 
lors  stood  upon  the  paddle-boxes  and  took 
soundings,  and  their  deep  tones  might  be 
heard  giving  the  depth  of  the  water.  The 
moon  rose  round  and  large,  and  the  pro¬ 
montory  of  Amrom  assumed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  snow-covered  chain  of  Alps.” 

The  next  day  he  visited  the  wild  regions 
about  the  promontory,  but  our  space  will 
not  admit  of  our  giving  any  portions  of 
wild  and  grand  sea-landscape  which  he 
here  describes.  In  the  evening  he  returned 
to  the  royal  dinner-table.  It  was  on  the 
above-mentioned  five-and-twentieth  anni¬ 
versary,  on  the  5th  of  September ;  he  says, 

“  The  whole  of  my  former  life  passed  in 
review  before  my  mind.  I  was  obliged  to 
summon  all  my  strength  to  prevent  myself 
bursting  into  tears.  There  are  moments  of 
gratitude,  in  which  we  feel,  as  it  were,  a 
desire  to  press  God  to  our  hearts !  How 
deeply  I  felt  at  this  time  my  own  nothing¬ 
ness,  and  how  all,  all  had  come  from  him  ! 
After  dinner  the  king,  to  whom  Rantzau 
had  told  how  interesting  the  day  was  to  me, 
wished  me  happiness,  and  that  most  kindly. 
He  wished  me  happiness,  in  that  which  I 
had  endured  and  won.  He  asked  me  about 
my  early  struggling  life,  and  1  related  to 
him  some  traits  of  it. 

“  In  the  course  of  conversation  he  asked 
my  annual  income.  1  told  him. 

“  ‘  That  is  not  much,’  said  he. 

“  ‘  But  I  do  not  need  much,’  I  replied  ; 
‘my  writings  furnish  something.’ 

“  ‘  If  I  can  any  way  be  serviceable  to  you, 
come  to  me,’  said  the  king  in  conclusion. 

“  In  the  evening,  during  the  concert, 
some  of  my  friends  reproached  me  for  not 
making  use  of  my  opportunity. 

“  ‘  The  king,’  said  they,  ‘  put  the  words 
into  your  mouth.’ 

“  ‘  I  could  not  have  done  more,’  said  I ; 
‘  if  the  king  thought  I  required  an  addition 
to  my  income,  he  would  give  it  of  his  own 
free  will.’ 

“  And  I  was  right ;  in  the  following  year 
the  kind  increased  my  annual  stipend,  so 
that  with  this  and  my  writings  1  can  live 
honorably  and  free  from  care. 

“  The  5th  of  September  was  to  me  a  fes¬ 
tival  day.  Even  the  Gennan  visitors  at 
the  baths  honored  me  by  drinking  my 
health  in  the  pump-room. 


“  So  many  flattering  circumstances,  some 
people  argue,  may  spoil  a  man  and  make 
him  vain.  But  no,  they  do  not  spoil  him, 
they  make  him,  on  the  contrary,  better  ; 
they  purify  his  mind,  and  he  thereby  feels 
an  impulse,  a  wish  to  deserve  all  that  he 
enjoys.” 

Such  are  truly  the  feelings  of  a  pure  and 
noble  nature.  Andersen  has  stood  the  test 
through  every  trial  of  poverty  and  adver¬ 
sity  ;  the  harder  trial,  that  of  a  sun-bright 
prosperity,  is  now  proving  him,  and  so  far, 
thank  God,  the  sterling  nature  of  the  man 
has  remained  unspoiled. 

f 

I - 


A  Discovery  in  Westminster  Abbey. — In  mak¬ 
ing  the  alterations  now  in  progress  in  Westminster 
Abbey  Church,  the  supposed  tomb  of  St.  Edward 
has  been  discovered, — at  least  such  is  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  Abbey  dignitaries.  This  tomb  is  situat¬ 
ed  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  cross.  It  is  rectan¬ 
gular, — eight  feet  long,  east  and  west,— five  feet 
wide,  north  and  south, — and  two  feet  three  inches 
deep.  The  bottom  is  formed  of  concrete,  the  sides 
and  ends  of  rubbed  stone ;  and  it  was  originally 
covered  with  a  slab  six  inches  thick,  but  the  cover¬ 
ing  disappeared  agCs  ago,  and  the  tomb  has  remain¬ 
ed  filled  with  rubbish.  Let  no  one,  however,  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  is  the  original  tomb  of  the  Confessor. 
It  is  stated  by  the  oldest  authorities,  quoted  by 
Widmore,  that  St.  Edward  was  buried  beneath  the 
high  altar,  that  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed 
to  a  higher  place,  and  then  again  to  another  still 
higher,  while  no  doubt  can  possibly  exist  that  his 
dust  .still  reposes  in  the  shrine  prepared  |br  it  by 
King  Henry  III, —  The  Builder. 

The  Hcmanmzing  Influence  op  Cleanliness. — 
A  neat,  clean,  fresh  aired,  sweet,  cheerful,  well- 
arranged,  and  well-situated  house,  exercises  a  moral, 
as  well  as  a  physical  influence  over  its  inmates,  and 
makes  the  members  of  a  family  peaceable  and  con¬ 
siderate  of  the  feelings  and  happiness  of  each  other. 
The  connexion  is  obvious  between  the  state  of  mind 
thus  produced  and  habits  of  respect  for  others,  and 
for  those  higher  duties  and  obligations  which  no 
laws  can  enforce.  On  the  contrary,  a  filthy,  squalid, 
noxious  dwelling,  rendered  still  more  wretched  by 
its  noisome  site,  and  in  which  none  of  the  decencies 
of  life  can  be  observed,  contributes  to  make  its  un¬ 
fortunate  inhabitants  selfish,  sensual,  and  regardless 
of  the  feelings  of  each  other.  The  constant  indul¬ 
gence  of  such  passions  renders  them  reckless  and 
brutal ;  and  the  transition  is  natural  to  propensities 
and  habits  incompatible  with  a  respect  for  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  others,  or  for  the  laws. —  The  Topic. 

Curious  Discoveries. — Count  de  Palmblad  has 
just  discovered  amongst  the  manuscripts  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Upsal  a  voluminous  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Count  Philip  de  Konigsmark  (brother  of  the 
celebrated  Counte.‘^s  of  that  name),  and  the  Princess 
Sophia  Dorothea,  the  divorced  wife  of  George  I.,  of 
England,  and  who  died,  after  thirty -two  years’  con¬ 
finement,  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Ahlen.  The 
Count  was  assassinated  in  1C94  for  having  attempt¬ 
ed  to  aid  the  Princess  to  escape. — Galignaai. 
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1  The  following  able  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  David  j 
Brewster,  the  greatest  living  authority  in  the  department  of 
science  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  an  eloquent  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  history  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  Talbot  and 
Daguerre,  and  though  sufficiently  minute  in  its  scientific  de¬ 
scription,  is  written  for  the  entertainment  and  in.«tTuction  of 
the  general  reader.— Ed.] 

The  history  of  science  presents  us  with 
very  few  instances  in  which  great  inven¬ 
tions  or  discoveries  have  burst  upon  the 
public  view  like  meteors,  or  startled  the 
public  mind  by  their  novelty  and  grandeur. 
The  greatest  feats  of  intellect  have,  like 
the  intellect  itself,  been  of  tardy  growth. 

A  suff^estion  from  one  mind  and  in  one 
age,  has  become  a  fact  in  another ;  and 
some  tackly  embryo  of  thought,  which  has 
preserved  its  vitality  for  a  century,  has 
often  assumed  the  form  and  beauty  of  a 
living  truth,  when  the  public  taste  or  the 
wants  of  society  have  stimulated  research, 
or  created  a  demand  for  the  productions  of 
genius.  So  slow,  indeed,  has  been  the 
march  of  great  ideas,  and  so  obscure  the 
path  by  which  they  reached  their  gigantic 
consummation,  that  the  historian  of  science 
has  often  been  unable  to  trace  their  steps, 
and  th<?  arbiter  of  genius  to  discover  the  | 
brow  upon  which  he  might  plant  the  laurel  | 
which  they  deserved.  The  astronomy 
which  in  one  century  gave  immortality  to  a 
priest,  in  the  next  immured  a  philosopher 
in  prison ;  and  geological  truth  passed 
through  the  phases  of  a  presumptuous 
speculation,  and  of  an  atheistical  dogma, 
before  it  became  the  handmaid  of  piety  and 
the  creed  of  the  Church.  It  is  with  much 
difiSculty  and  some  uncertainty  that  we  can 
trace  even  the  telescope  and  the  microscope 
to  their  humble  origin.  The  steam-engine 
has  not  yet  owned  its  obligations  to  a  single 
mind,  and  little  more  than  half  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  an  English  court  of  law 
came  to  the  decision  that  James  Watt  had 
made  no  improvement  on  this  mighty  in¬ 
strument  of  civilization.  The  steam-ship 
and  the  railway-chariot — the  locomotives 
on  water  and  on  iron — at  once  the  benefac¬ 
tors  and  the  wonders  of  the  age,  will 
continue  to  be  disputed  or  unclaimed 
inventions  till  society  has  forgotten  the 
prediction  of  the  poet,  or  lamented  its 
fulfilment : — 


“  Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquer’d  Steam  !  afar 

Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car.” 

There  are  other  inventions  and  discove¬ 
ries,  on  the  contrary,  on  which  are  stamped 
imperishable  names,  or  with  which  these 
names  are  inseparably  associated.  Kep¬ 
ler’s  laws  are  engraven  on  the  planetary 
heavens.  Newton  will  never  cease  to  he 
named,  while  satellites  revolve  and  terres¬ 
trial  bodies  fall ;  and  while  Neptune  bears 
his  trident  across  the  firmament,  the  fame  of 
Adams  and  Le  Verrier  will  endure.  The 
electro-magnetic  power  which  speeds  over 
the  globe  the  telegraphic  message,  will 
carry  the  name  of  Wheatstone  to  its  most 
distant  terminus  whether  in  space  or  time  ;  . 
and  the  thunderbolt  which  Franklin  drew 
from  heaven,  and  which,  when  untaught 
and  untamed,  shattered  in  its  course  the 
structures  of  organic  and  inorganic  life,  will 
acknowledge  its  apprenticeship  to  Faraday, 
while  it  is  imparting  new  organizations  to 
matter,  playing  round  the  solar  ray,  and 
guiding  even  the  particles  of  light  in  their 
fantastic  gyrations.  Other  discoveries  have 
associated  themselves,  even  in  their  nomen¬ 
clature,  with  individual  names  ;  and  in  the 
very  terminology  of  the  two  great  arts 
which  we  are  about  to  expound — the  Da- 
gnerreotifpe  and  Talbotype — a  grateful  age 
has  already  embalmed  the  names  of  their 
distinguished  inventors. 

The  two  inventions  which  we  have  just 
mentioned  possess  a  character,  and  occupy 
a  place,  essentially  different  from  that  of 
any  of  the  sister  arts.  While  the  painter 
delineates  on  canvas,  or  the  sculptor  em¬ 
bodies  in  marble  those  images  in  their  eye 
to  which  the  law  of  vision  givesan  external 
place,  the  photographer  presents  to  Nature 
an  artificial  eye,  more  powerful  than  his 
own,  which  receives  the  images  of  external 
objects,  and  imprints  on  its  sen.sitive  tablet, 
and  with  indelible  lines,  their  precise  forms, 
and  the  lights  and  shadows  by  which  these 
forms  are  modified.  He  thus  gives  perma¬ 
nency  to  details  which  the  eye  itself  is  too 
dull  to  appreciate,  and  he  represents  Na¬ 
ture  as  she  is — neither  pruned  by  his  taste, 
nor  decked  by  his  imagination.  From 
among  the  countless  images  of  surrounding 
objects  whi-ch  are  actually  accumulated  in 
every  part  of  space,  he  excludes,  by  means 
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of  his  darkened  chamber,  all  but  the  one  he  1 
wishes  to  perpetuate,  and  he  can  thus  ex-  i 
hibit  and  fix  in  succession  all  those  floating  | 
images  and  subtle  forms  which  Epicurus  j 
fancied,  and  Lucretius  sang.*  | 

The  art  of  Photography,  or  that  of  deli-  | 
nesting  objects  by  the  agency  of  the  light  ’ 
which  they  radiate  or  reflect,  is  substan¬ 
tially  a  new  invention,  which  we  owe  to 
two  individuals,  Mr.  Talbot  and  M. 
Daguerre,  although,  like  all  other  arts, 
some  approximation  had  been  made  to  it 
by  previous  inquirers.  So  early  as  1802, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wedgewood,  the  celebrated 
porcelain  manufacturer,  published  in  the  i 
Journals  of  the  Royal  institution,  A  me-  ! 
thod  of  copying  paintings  upon  glass^  and  ^ 
of  making  profiles  by  the  agency  of  light 
upon  nitrate  of  silver^  which  was  accompa-  ' 
nied  with  some  observations  by  Sir  Hum-  | 
phry  Davy.  Having  ascertained  “  that ! 
white  paper  or  white  leather,  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  under-  ; 
goes  no  change  when  kept  in  a  dark  place,”  j 
bat  “  speedily  changes  color”  when  “  ex-  ' 
posed  to  the  daylight,”  Mr.  Wedgewood  | 
found  “  that  the  alterations  of  color  took  I 
place  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the  i 
light  was  more  intense ;”  that  the  full  ef-  j 
feet  was  produced  by  the  sun’s  light  in  two  | 
or  three  minutes,  whereas  two  or  three 
hours  were  required  in  the  shade ;  that  the 
red  rays  have  little  action  upon  it,  the  yel¬ 
low  and  green  more,  and  the  blue  and  vio¬ 
let  most  of  all.  “  Hence,”  says  Mr. 
Wedgewood,  “  when  a  white  surface  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is 
placed  behind  a  painting  on  glass  exposed 
to  the  solar  light,  the  rays  transmitted 
through  the  differently  painted  surfaces, 
produce  distinct  tints  of  brown  or  black, 
sensibly  differing  in  intensity,  according  to 
the  shades  of  the  picture,  and  where  the 
light  is  unaltered  the  color  of  the  nitrate 
becomes  deepest.  When  the  shadow  of 
any  figure  is  thrown  upon  the  prepared  sur- 

♦  Dico  igitur,  rerum  effigias,  tenuisque  figures 
Miuier  ab  rebus  summo  de  corpore  earum ; 
duae  quasi  membrana,  vel  cortex  nominitanda’st^ 
Cluod  speciem,  ac  formam  similem  gerit  ejus 
Imago, 

duojuscunque  duet  de  corpore  fusa  vagarL 

Next,  for  ’tis  time,  my  muse  declares  and  sings 
What  those  are  we  call  images  of  things, 

Which  like  thin  films  from  bodies  rise  in  streams. 
Play  in  the  air  and  dance  upon  the  beams. — 

,  A  stream  of  forms  from  every  surface  flows, 
Which  may  be  called  the  film  or  shell  of  those. 
Because  they  bear  the  shape,  they  show  the  frame 
And  figure  of  the  bodies  whence  they  came. — 
Cbeecu. 


face,  the  part  concealed  by  it  remains 
white,  and  the  other  parts  speedily  become 
dark.  For  copying  paintings  on  glass,  the 
solution  should  be  applied  on  leather,  and 
in  thi.s  case  it  is  more  readily  acted  upon 
than  when  paper  is  used.  After  the  color 
has  been  once  fixed  upon  the  leather  or 
paper,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  water,  or  water  and  soap,  and  it 
is  in  a  high  degree  permanent.” 

Mr.  Wedgewood  endeavored  by  repeated 
washings,  and  by  thin  coatings  of  fine  var¬ 
nish,  to  prevent  the  white  parts  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  from  becoming  dark  when  exposed  to 
light  ;  but  all  his  attempts  were  fruitless, 
and  he  was  obliged  therefore  either  to  ex¬ 
hibit  them  in  candle-light,  or  for  a  short 
time  in  the  shade.  This  process  was  ap¬ 
plied  by  its  author  to  taking  profiles,  and 
“  making  delineations  of  all  such  objects  as 
are  possessed  of  a  texture  partly  opaque 
and  partly  transparent,  such  as  the  woody 
fibres  of  leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects.” 
He  tried  also,  but  without  much  success, 
to  copy  prints  ;  and  he  failed  still  more  sig¬ 
nally  in  what  was  his  leading  object,  to 
copy  the  images  in  the  camera-obscura.  In 
following  these  processes.  Sir  H.  Davy 
found  “  that  the  images  of  small  objects 
produced  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope, 
may  be  copied  without  difiiculty  on  pre¬ 
pared  paper — the  paper  being  placed  at 
but  a  small  distance  from  the  lens  ;”  and 
he  ascertained  that  about  1  part  of  nitrate 
to  about  ten  of  water,  gave  the  best  solu¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Wedgewood  likewise  ascertain¬ 
ed  that  the  muriate  was  more  su.sceptiblo 
than  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  that  both 
were  most  readily  acted  upon  while  wet. 
He  impregnated  his  paper  with  the  muri¬ 
ate,  either  by  diffusing  it  through  water, 
and  applying  it  in  this  form,  “  or  by  im¬ 
mersing  paper  moistened  with  the  solution 
of  the  nitrate  in  very  diluted  muriatic  acid. 
The  impossibility  of  removing  the  coloring 
from  the  white  parts  of  the  pictures,  sug 
gested  to  Mr.  Wedgewood  the  idea  that. 
“  a  portion  of  the  metallic  oxide  abandons 
its  acid  to  enter  into  union  with  the  ani¬ 
mal  or  vegetable  substance,  so  as  to  form 
with  it  an  insoluble  compound,”  and  he  had 
experiments  in  view  to  discover  some  sub¬ 
stance  that  could  destroy  this  compound 
either  by  simple  or  complicated  affinities. 
“  Nothing,”  he  adds,  “  but  a  method  of 
preventing  the  unshaded  parts  of  the  deli¬ 
neation  from  being  colored  by  exposure  to 
the  day,  is  wanted  to  render  the  process  as 
useful  as  it  is  elegant.” 
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This  beautiful  process,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  defects,  it  required  neither 
science  nor  skill  to  repeat,  seems  to  have 
excited  no  interest  whatever.  The  writer 
of  this  Article  gave  a  notice  of  it  in  a  Scot¬ 
tish  Journal,  so  early  as  1803,  but  he  has 
not  been  able  to  learn  that  the  experiment 
of  Mr.  VV edgewood  was  repeated.  With¬ 
out  knowing  what  had  been  done  by 
Mr.  Wedgewood,  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Tal¬ 
bot,  of  Lacock  Abbey,  was  led  by  acciden¬ 
tal  circumstances  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  giving  a  permanent  exist¬ 
ence  to  those  beautiful  but  evanescent  pic¬ 
tures,  which  the  camera-obscura  presents 
to  our  view.  Recollecting  that  nitrate  of 
silver  was  changed  or  decomposed  by  light, 
he  began,  early  in  1834,  that  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  which  led  him  to  the  beautiful 
art  which  now  bears  his  name.  Anxious 
to  perfect  the  new  art  which  he  had  disco¬ 
vered,  Mr.  Talbot  continued  his  experi¬ 
ments  till  the  year  1839,  when  he  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society  Some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic  Drawing^  or 
the  process  by  which  natural  objects  may  be 
made  to  delineate  themselves  without  the  aid 
of  the  artist's  pencil.  In  this  paper,  which 
was  read  to  the  Society  on  the  Slst  Janu¬ 
ary,  1839,  several  months  before  M.  Da¬ 
guerre  had  published  his  photogenic  pro¬ 
cesses,  Mr.  Talbot  enumerates  the  various 
purposes  to  which  the  new  art  could  be 
applied ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  21st  Feb¬ 
ruary  that  he  communicated  to  the  Society 
his  process  for  preparing  the  paper,  and  his 
method  of  fixing  the  images.  A  sheet  of 
superfine  writing  paper  (of  a  good  firm 
quality  and  smooth  surface)  is  dipped  into 
a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  (muriate 
of  sodaj  and  wiped  dry.  A  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  namely,  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  six  or  eight  times  diluted  with  water, 
is  spread  with  a  brush  over  one  surface 
only,  and  the  paper  when  dry  is  fit  for  use. 
When  leaves  of  flowers,  lace,  engravings, 
&c.,  are  laid  upon  the  nitrated  surface  of 
the  paper  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  very 
perfect  images  of  them  are  obtained,  the 
lights  and  shades  being  reversed,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  pictures  are  deline¬ 
ated  by  white  in  place  of  black  lines,  or  are 
negative  pictures.  In  like  manner,  the 
pictures  thrown  upon  the  nitrated  paper 
placed  in  the  focus  of  a  camera-obscura  are 
negatively  delineated.  In  order  to  fix 
these  pictures,  or  prevent  the  white  lines 
and  portions  from  being  blackened  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  light,  Mr.  Talbot  first  washed 
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them  with  iodine  of  potassium  greatly  di¬ 
luted  with  water  ;  but  the  method  which  he 
proposed,  as  being  safer  and  simpler,  was 
to  immerse  the  picture  in  a  strong  solution 
of  common  salt,  and  then  to  dry  it  after 
wiping  off  the  superfluous  moisture. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Talbot’s  pictures 
were  negative^  like  those  of  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood,  but  yet  he  has  distinctly  shown  how 
positive  pictures,  or  those  in  which  the 
lights  and  shades  are  given  as  in  nature, 
may  be  obtained. 

“  In  copying  engravings,”  says  Mr.  Talbot, 
“by  this  method,  the  lights  and  shadows  are 
reversed,  consequently  the  effect  is  wholly  altered. 
But  if  the  picture  so  obtained  is  first  preserved 
(fixed)  so  as  to  bear  sunshine,  it  may  be  after¬ 
wards  itself  employed  as  an  object  to  be  copied, 
and  by  means  of  this  second  process  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  brought  hack  to  their  original  disposi¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  we  have  indeed  to  contend  with 
the  imperfections  arising  from  two  processes  in¬ 
stead  of  one ;  but  I  believe  this  will  be  found 
merely  a  difficulty  of  manipulation.’’* 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Talbot  to 
the  Royal  Society  could  not  fail  to  draw  the 
attention  of  philosophers  to  so  curious  an  art, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Rea de,  F.R.  S. ,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  sci¬ 
ences  owe  valuable  obligations,  had  made  im¬ 
portant  additions  to  the  photogenic  process¬ 
es,  and  had  himself  applied  them  to  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  objects  of  natural  history,  of 
which  he  took  pictures  by  the  solar  micro¬ 
scope.  The  following  process  was  commu¬ 
nicated  by  Mr.  Reade,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1839,  to  E.  W.  Brayley,  Esq.,  who  ex¬ 
plained  the  process  and  exhibited  the 
drawings  referred  to,  at  one  of  the  soirees 
of  the  London  Institution  on  the  10th  April, 
1839. 

“  The  more  important  process,  and  one  pro¬ 
bably  different  fro  n  any  hitherto  employed,  con¬ 
sists  in  washing  good  writing  pa[)er  with  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  containing  not  less 
than  8  grs.  to  every  drachm  of  distilled  w’ater. 
The  paper  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  the  dark,  and 
allowed  to  dry  gradually.  When  perfectly  dry, 
and  just  before  it  is  used,  1  wash  it  with  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  galls  prepared  according  to  the  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  and  immediately,  even  while  it  is  yet  wett 
throw  upon  it  the  image  of  microscopic  objects  by 
means  of  the  solar  microscope. 

“  It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe  the 
effect,  as  I  am  able  to  illustrate  it  by  drawings  thus 
produced.  I  will  only  add,  w’hh  respect  to  the 
timet  that  the  drawing  of  thejiea  was  perfected  in 

♦  London  and  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  March,  1839. 
No.  88,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  208. 
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less  than  five  minutes,  and  the  section  of  cane,  and 
the  spiral  vessels  of  the  stalk  !of  common  rhubarb, 
in ‘about  eight  or,  ten  minutes.  These  draw¬ 
ings  were  fixed  by  hydrosulphile  of  soda.  They 
may  also  he  fixed  by  immersing  them  for  a  few 
minutes  in  weak  salt  and  water,  and  then  for  the 
same  time  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydriodate  of  po¬ 
tash.  The  drawing  of  the  Trientalis  Europea 
was  fixed  by  the  latter  method :  it  was  procured  in 
half  a  minute,  and  the  difference  in  the  color  of 
the  ground  is  due  to  this  rdpid  and  more  powerful 
action  of  the  solar  lays.  This  paper  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  the  camera-obscura. 

“Further  experiments  must  determine  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  very  sensitive  argentine  preparation.  I 
presume  that  it  is  a  gallate  or  tannate  of  silver,  and, 
if  so,  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that 
what  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  common 
chemical  compound  is  produced  or  suspended  at 
pleasure  by  our  command  over  the  rays  of  light.” 

This  process  cannot  fail  to  be  considered 
as  highly  honorable  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Reade.  The  first  public  use  of  the  infusion 
of  nut-galls,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  an 
essential  element  in  Mr.  Talbot’s  patented 
process,  appears  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Reade, 
and  his  process  of  fixing  his  pictures  by 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  has  since  been 
universally  used  as  the  best,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  suggested  in  1840  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  must  be  regarded  as  an  invaluable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  photographic  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  beauty  of  the 
drawings  which  Mr.  Talbot  obtained  by  the 
process  which  he  published,  the  art  was  still 
far  from  being  perfect.  The  discovery  of 
a  paper  highly  sensitive  to  light  was  essen¬ 
tially  necessary  to  the  production  of  por¬ 
traits  from  the  life,  and  even  of  accurate 
pictures  of  buildings  and  landscapes,  in 
which  the  lights  and  shadows  are  constant¬ 
ly  changing  both  from  the  motion  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  clouds.  Mr.  Talbot  accord¬ 
ingly  directed  himself  anew  to  this  part  of 
his  subject,  and  he  succeeded  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  discovered 
a  process  by  which  paper  could  be  made  so 
sensitive  that  it  was  darkened  in  five  or  six 
seconds  when  held  close  to  a  wax  candle, 
and  gave  impressions  of  leaves  by  the  light 
of  the  moon. 

To  this  most  important  invention  Mr. 
Talbot  gave  the  name  of  Calotype.  which 
his  friends  have  now  changed  into  the  more 
appropriate  name  of  Talbotype,  and  he  se¬ 
cured  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  it  by 
a  patent  for  England,  which  was  sealed  on 
the  8th  February,  1841.  The  following 
is  the  patent  process  for  obtaining  the  nega¬ 
tive  picture  : — Take  a  sheet  of  paper  with 
a  smooth  surface  and  a  close  and  even  tex¬ 


ture  (and  without  the  water-mark),  and 
wash  one  side  of  it,  by  means  of  a  soft 
camel’s-hair  brush,  with  a  solution  com¬ 
posed  of  100  grains  of  crystallized  nitrate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  6  oz.  of  distilled  water, 
having  previously  marked  with  a  cross  the 
side  which  is  to  be  washed.  When  the 
paper  has  been  dried  cautiously  at  the  fire, 
or  spontaneously  in  the  dark,  immerse  it  for 
a  few  minutes  (two  minutes  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65®)  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  po- 
tasmun,  consisting  of  500  grains  to  one 
pint  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  is  then 
to  be  dipped  in  water,  and  then  dried  by 
applying  blotting  paper  to  it  lightly,  and 
afterwards  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a  fire, 
or  allowing  it  to  dry  spontaneously.  The 
paper  thus  prepared  is  called  iodized  paper ^ 
and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in 
a  portfolio  not  exposed  to  light.  When  a 
sheet  of  this  paper  is  required  for  use,  wash 
it  with  the*  following  solution,  which  we 
shall  call  No.  1, — take  100  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  add  to  this  one-third  of  its  vo¬ 
lume  of  strong  acetic  acid.  Make  another 
solution,  No.  2,  by  dissolving  crystallized 
gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled  water,  and  then 
mix  the  two  solutions  together  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  and  in  no  greater  quantity  than  is 
required  for  immediate  use,  as  it  will  not 
keep  long  without  spoiling.  This  mixture, 
called  gallonitrate  of  silver  by  the  patentee, 
is  then  to  be  spread  by  a  soft  camel’s-hair 
bru.sh  on  the  marked  side  of  the  iodized 
paper,  and  after  allowing  the  paper  to  re¬ 
main  half  a  minute  to  absorb  the  solution, 
it  should  be  dipped  in  distilled  water  and 
dried  lightly,  first  with  blotting  paper,  and 
then  by  holding  the  paper  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  a  fire.  When  dry  the  paper 
is  fit  for  use,  and  it  is  advisable  to  use  it 
within  a  few  hours. 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  light,  and  it  must  now  be  placed  in 
the  camera-obscura  in  order  to  receive  on 
its  marked  surface  a  distinct  image  of  the 
landscape  or  person  whose  picture  is  re¬ 
quired.  After  remaining  in  the  camera 
from  10  seconds  to  several  minutes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intensity  of  the  light,  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  camera  in  a  dark  room.  If  the 
object  has  been  strongly  illuminated,  or  if 
the  paper  has  been  long  in  the  camera,  a 
sensible  picture  will  be  seen  on  the  paper ; 
but  if  the  time  of  exposure  has  been  short, 
or  the  illumination  feeble,  the  paper  will 
“  appear  entirely  blank.”  An  invisible 
image,  however,  is  impressed  on  the  paper, 
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and  may  be  rendered  visible  by  tho  follow¬ 
ing  process  : — “  Take  some  of  the  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  a  soft  carael’s- 
hair  brush  wash  the  paper  all  over  with  this 
liquid,  then  hold  it  before  a  gentle  fire,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  image  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  those  parts  upon  which  the  light 
has  acted  most  strongly  will  become  brown 
or  black,  while  the  others  remain  white. 
The  image  continues  to  grow  more  and 
more  distinct  for  some  time,  and  when  it 
becomes  sufficiently  so  the  operation  must 
be  terminated,  and  the  picture  fixed.  In 
order  to  effect  this  the  paper  must  be  dipped, 
first  into  water,  then  partly  dried  by  blot¬ 
ting  paper,  and  afterwards  washed  with  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium^  consisting 
of  100  grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  8  or 
10  ounces  of  water.  The  picture  is  then 
finally  washed  in  water  and  dried  as  before. 
In  place  of  bromide  of  potassium  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt  may  be  used.” 

By  this  process  we  get  a  negative  picture, 
and  from  it  any  number  of  positive  pictures 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 
Dip  a  sheet  of  good  paper  in  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  consisting  of  one  part  of  a 
saturated  solution  to  8  parts  of  water,  and 
dry  it  first  with  blotting  paper,  and  then 
spontaneously.  Mark  one  of  its  sides,  and 
wash  that  side  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  we  shall  call  No.  3,  consist¬ 
ing  of  80  grains  of  salt  to  1  oz.  of  distilled 
water.  VVhen  this  paper  is  dry,  place  it 
with  its  marked  side  uppermost  on  a  flat 
board  or  surface  of  any  kind,  and  above  it 
put  the  negative  picture,  which  should  be 
pressed  against  the  nitrated  or  positive 
paper  by  means  of  a  glass  plate  and  screws. 
In  the  course  of  10  or  15  minutes  of  a  bright 
sunshine,  or  of  several  hours  of  common  day¬ 
light,  a  fine  positive  picture  will  be  found 
on  the  paper  beneath  the  negative  picture. 
When  this  picture  has  been  well  washed  or 
soaked  in  water,  it  is  washed  over  with  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  already 
mentioned,  or  plunged  in  a  strong  solution 
of  common  salt. 

As  all  the  inequalities  and  imperfections 
of  the  paper  on  which  a  negative  picture  is 
formed,  are  copied  on  the  positive  picture 
which  it  yields,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  obtain  positive  pictures  by  a  single  pro¬ 
cess.  This  was  first  effected  by  Dr.  Fyfe, 
of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  and  M.  Las- 
saigne  of  Paris;  and  Mr.  Talbot  has  in¬ 
cluded  a  process  of  this  kind  in  his  specifi¬ 
cation.  VVe  have  in  our  possession  one  of 
the  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Talbot  by  this 


process  ;  but  though  it  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  sharper  lines  than  the  double  process, 
it  is  greatly  inferior  to  it,  and  is  not  likely 
ever  to  come  into  general  use.  All  the 
copies  of  pictures  which  it  yields  are  re¬ 
versed,  and  all  its  portraits  and  landscapes 
reversed  ;  but  the  principal  objections  to  its 
use  are  two :  It  requires  such  a  length  of 
time  that  portraits  could  not  easily  be  taken 
by  it,  and  even  when  we  do  obtain  a  good 
picture,  we  cannot  multiply  it  as  in  the 
double  process. 

The  following  is  the  single  process,  as 
contained  in  Mr.  Talbot’s  specification  : — 

“  A  sheet  of  calotype  paper  is  exposed  to  the 
daylight  for  a  few  seconds,  or  until  a  visible  dis¬ 
coloration  or  browning  of  its  surface  takes  place ; 
then  it  is  dipped  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  consisting  of  500  grains  to  one  pint  of  water. 
This  visible  discoloration  is  apparently  removed 
by  the  immersion  ;  such,  however,  is  not  really  the 
case,  for  if  the  solution  was  dipped  into  a  solution 
of  gallo  uitrate  of  silver,  it  would  speedily  blacken 
all  over.  When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  it  is  washed  wil4i  water,  and 
then  dried  with  blotting  paper.  It  is  tnen  placed 
in  the  camera-obscura,  and  after  five  or  ten 
minutes  it  is  removed  therefrom,  and  washed  with 
gallo-nilrate  of  silver,  and  warmed  as  before  direct¬ 
ed.  An  image  of  a  positive  kind  is  thereby  pro¬ 
duced,  and  represents  the  lights  of  objects  by 
lights,  and  the  shades  by  shades,  as  required.” 

The  property  of  hydriodate  of  potash^  to 
whiten  paper  that  has  been  darkened  by 
exposure  to  light,  was  observed  about  the 
same  time  by  Mr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Fyfe,  Sir  J. 
Herschel,  Mr.  Talbot,  and  M.  Lassaigne. 
Mr.  Hunt,  in  particular,  has  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  photographic  processes 
founded  upon  this  peculiarity  of  the  hydrio¬ 
date,  and  has  published  the  results  of  his 
inquiries  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  which 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
for  September,  1840.  He  has  more  re¬ 
cently  resumed  the  subject  in  his  very  valu¬ 
able  and  interesting  volume,  entitled.  Re¬ 
searches  on  Lights  and  has  there  given  an 
explanation  of  the  best  method  of  prepar¬ 
ing  a  good  photographic  paper,  “  on  which, 
by  the  united  agency  of  the  hydriodate  and 
the  solar  rays,  perfect  pictures  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  camera  oy  otherwise,  having 
their  lights  and  shadows  correct  as  in  na¬ 
ture.”  This  branch  of  photography  is 
more  curious  than  useful  ;•  for  though  the 
pictures  may  be  perfectly  fixed,  and  retain 
their  color  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  a 
portfolio,  and  but  occasionally  exposed  to 
.  sun-light,  yet,  when  they  are  occasionally 
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kept  in  the  light,  and  exposed  to  the  free 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  they  gradually 
fade,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  not  a 
traee  of  the  picture  is  to  be  seen. 

Various  photographic  processes,  under  va¬ 
rious  names,  such  as  the  Cyanotype,  the  Si- 
derotype,  the  Chrysotype,  the  Energiatype, 
the  Platinotype,  the  Anrotype,  the  Chroma- 
type,  the  Catalysotype,  have  been  described 
by  different  authors ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
ingenuity  which  they  display,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  results  which  some  of  them  yield,  they 
are  all  of  inferior  value  to  the  Talbotype^ 
which,  though  it  has  be^n  rendered  more 
perfect  since  its  first ‘publication,  by  Mr. 
Talbot  himself  and  by  other  philosophers — 
and  is  doubtless  still  susceptible  of  further 
improvement — will,  we  are  persuaded,  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  favorite  photographic  pro¬ 
cess,  when  the  sun*picturesare  to  be  receiv¬ 
ed  on  paper.  VVe  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  this  valuable  form  of  the  art, 
and  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
improvements  which  it  has  received  since 
Mr.  Talbot’s  first  specification  appeared. 

The  earliest  improvements  upon  the  Ca- 
lotype  process,  as  given  in  Mr.  Talbot’s 
first  patent,  were  made  by  Mr.  Talbot  him¬ 
self,  who  secured  his  exclusive  use  of  them 
by  a  second  patent,  which  was  sealed  on  the 
Ist  June,  1843.  In  order  to  remove  the 
yellow  tint  from  the  negative  picture,  Mr. 
Talbot  plunges  it  for  ten  minutes  in  an  al¬ 
most  boiling  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water. 
When  washed  in  warm  water  and  dried,  the 
picture  is  placed  upon  a  hot  iron,  and  wax 
melted  into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  to 
increase  its  transparency.  Mr.  Talbot 
also  recommends  that  a  warm  iron  be  plac¬ 
ed  behind  the  calotype  paper  while  in 
the  camera  to  increase  its  sensibility.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  process  by  dispen¬ 
sing  with  the  second  wash,  Mr.  Talbot 
washes  the  iodized  paper  with  gallic  acid^ 
and  thus  obtains  io-gallic  paper^  which  re¬ 
quires  only  to  be  washed  with  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silvery  before  it  is  put  into  the 
camera.  The  picture,  though  generally  in¬ 
visible,  rapidly  developes  itself  when  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  camera,  requiring  no  further 
care  than  ultimately  to  fix  it.  “  Instead  of 
gallic  acid,”  Mr.  Talbot  observes,  “  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron  answers  the  same  purpose  per¬ 
fectly.”  He  mentions,  also,  that  Tannin, 
and  other  substances,  such  as  fea,  may  be 
substituted  for  gallic  acid,  and  he  defines 
the  Calotype  and  Talbotype  process  as  de¬ 
pending  on  a  combination  of  iodine^  silvery 


and  a  deoxydizing  agent.  As  a  still  further 
simplification  of  his  process,  Mr.  Talbot 
washes  iodized  paper  with  a  mixture  of  26 
parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid, 
and  one  part  of  the  ordinary  solution  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  silver.  It  may  then  be  dried  with¬ 
out  the  fear  of  spoiling,  may  be  kept  a  lit¬ 
tle  time,  and  used  without  further  prepara¬ 
tion.  f 

In  order  to  improve  photographic  draw¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Talbot  keeps  them  twice  the 
usual  time  in  the  sun,  so  that  the  shadows 
are  too  dark,  and  the  lights  not  white. 
The  drawing  is  then  washed,  and  plunged 
for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
iodine  of  potassiuniy  of  the  strength  of  500 
grains  to  a  pint  of  water.*  It  is  then 
washed,  and  plunged  into  a  hot  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda^  till  the  proper  tints 
arc  obtained.  Mr.  Talbot  also  improves 
his  positive  pictures  by  waxing  them,  and 
placing'  white  or  colored  paper  behind 
//icm.t 

Various  changes  and  some  improvements 
have  been  made  upon  the  processes  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Talbot.  Air  Hunt  has  given  us 
the  following  account  of  some  of  these  : — 

“  Mr.  Channing  of  Boston  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  publish  any  method  by  which 
the  calotype  process  could  be  simplified.  This 
gentleman  directs  that  the  paper  be  washed  over 
with  sixty  grains  of  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver 
in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  when  dry,  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  ten  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium 
in  one  ounce  of  water.  It  is  then  to  be  washed  with 
water,  and  dried  between  blotting  papers.  It  is  now 
fit  for  use.  A  paper  of  a  mor  esensitive  kind  is  stated 
by  the  same  authority,  to  be  prepared  by  msing  a 
mixed  solution  of  five  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  and  fivegrainsof  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  an 
ounce  of  water.  My  own  experience  enables  me  to 
say  that  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  can  be  made 

♦  The  removal  of  every  portion  of  iodine  from 
the  negative  pictures  is  essentially  necessary  to 
their  giving  numerous  copies.  “  This  arises,”  says 
Mr.  Talbot,  “  from  the  chemical  fact,  that  solar 
light  and  a  minute  portion  of  iodine,  acting  together 
(though  neither  of  them  separately),  are  able  to  de¬ 
compose  the  oxide  of  silver,  and  ibrm  a  colorless 
iodide  of  the  metal.” — Pencil  of  Nature,  No.  VI., 
Plate  xxiv. 

t  Mr.  Talbot  has  included  in  his  xcond  patent,  a 
method  of  Photographic  printing,  and  ol  Photo¬ 
graphic  publication.  Letters  are  cut  out  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  page  and  sorted,  they  are  then  put  up  in 
words,  cemented,  and  copied  photographically ;  and 
in  Photographic  publication  he  makes  good  negative 
drawings  on  papers  prepared  with  salt  (3  or  4  oz.  to 
I  gallon  of  wrater^  and  the  ammonio-nitraie  of  silver 
(50  grains  of  nitrate  to  1  oz.  of  water,  ammonia 
being  added  to  form  a  precipitate,  and  redissolving 
the  same,  leaving  the  solutiop  clear),  and  having 
fixed  them  he  takes  positive  drawings  from  the  ne¬ 
gative  copies  as  usual. 
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upon  these  proportions.  A  much  weaker  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  nitrate  may  l)e  used,  and  this,  on  the 
score  of  economy,  is  important.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  preparations  which  I  have  yet  employed 
are  the  bromide  of  silver,  formed  by  washing  pa¬ 
per  first  with  a  solution  of  silver,  as  above,  and 
then  with  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  the 
bromide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of  water  ;  and, 
as  1  have  before  stated,  the  formobenzoate  of 
ammonia  and  silver,  formed  by  washing  the  paper 
first  with  the  formobenzoate,  in  the  proportion  of 
fifteen  grains  of  the  salt  to  one  ounce  of  water, 
and  then  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as  above.  In 
good  sunshine  an  edifice  may  be  beautifully  copied 
by  either  of  the  two  last  processes  in  a  minute, 
and  by  the  others  in  about  two  minutes.  To 
preserve  these  pictures  of  a  clear  white,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  that  they  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  a 
minute,  previously  to  the  application  of  the  gallic 
acid. 

Dr,  Ryan  has  shown  the  necessity  of  some 
care  in  the  use  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  into  a 
solution  of  which  Mr.  Talbot  recommends  the 
nitrated  paper  to  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes.  If 
the  paper  is  left  too  long  in  such  a  solution,  the 
iodide  of  silver  will  be  dissolved,  that  salt  being 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Simply  passing  the  paper  through  the  solution 
appears  to  answer  every  purpose  effectually.  Mr. 
Collen  has  modified  Mr.  Talbot’s  process,  by 
brushing  over  the  paper  with  a  weak  solution  of 
the  ammonio- nitrate  of  silver,  and  in  using  the 
same  solution  in  combination  with  the  gallic  acid, 
instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  me  that  any  advantage  is  gained 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A  careful  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  best  proportions  of  the  ingredients  re¬ 
commended  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  will  be  found  to 
afford  better  results  in  a  shorter  time.** — Research¬ 
es,  ^c.,  pp.  66-68. 

Instead  of  dipping  the  sensitive  paper  in 
distilled  water,  after  it  has  been  washed 
with  the  strong  solution,  No.  1,  Dr.  Ad¬ 
amson  of  St.  Andrews  has  avoided  this  by 
weakening  that  solution  with  four  times  its 
bulk  of  distilled  water,  and  taking  off  the 
superfluous  moisture  by  blotting  paper.* 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  various 
processes  which  have  been  regarded  as  im¬ 
provements  on  the  Talbotype.  We  cannot, 
from  our  own  experience,  venture  to  say 
that  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  original 
process  of  Mr.  Talbot,  or  that  they  contain 
no  important  additions  to  the  , chemical 
agents  which  he  employs,  or  to  the  methods 
of  manipulation  which  he  used  ;  but  we  can 
positively  afl&rm,  without  the  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  the  fine  pictures  produced  by 

•  Mr.  W.  Furlong  prepared  his  iodized  paper  by 
simply  washing  his  paper  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
silver^  in  strong  solut^  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
thus  produced  very  fine  Talbotypes.  , 
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Mr.  Talbot  himself,  which  have  been  chiefly 
taken  from  works  of  art,  public  buildings, 
and  landscape  scenes,  and  the  portraits  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  Scotland,  by  Messrs.  Adamson 
and  Hill,  and  several  private  individuals, 
and  in  London  by  Mr.  Collen,  have  not 
been  surpassed,  and  we  believe  scarcely 
equalled,  by  those  of  any  other  persons 
who  have  employed  processes  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Talbot.  In  referring  for  a 
proof  of  this  to  the  different  numbers  of 
the  Pencil  of  Nature.^  published  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  in  which  the  plates  are  pressed  by 
the  agency  of  light  alone,  without  any  aid 
whatever  from  the  artist’s  pencil,  we  can¬ 
not  withhold  our  admiration  of  the  genius 
and  patience  with  which  he  has  overcome 
difficulties  which  many  of  his  friends 
thought  to  be  unsurmountable  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  a  work.  The  large  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Talbotypes  published  by  Messrs. 
Adamson  and  Hill,  at  the  price  of  i£40  or 
iEoO  each,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  one 
or  two  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in 
London,  evince  also  the  perfeetion  of  Mr. 
Talbot’s  process,  while  the  beautiful  Tal¬ 
botype  miniatures  of  Mr.  Henry  Collen, 
touched  up  and  improved  by  that  eminent 
artist,  show  how  much  is  yet  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  application  of  artistic  skill 
to  the  original  productions  of  the  solar 
pencil. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Talbotype,  and  of  the  art  of 
taking  sun  pictures  upon  paper,  an  inven¬ 
tion  wholly  English,  and  wholly  due  to  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Talbot,  we  shall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  a  similar  account  of  the  Da¬ 
guerreotype,  an  invention  wholly  French, 
and  the  most  important  improvements  upon 
which  we  owe  to  French  artists  and  French 
philosophers. 

In  the  year  1814,  M.  Nicephorus  Niepce 
of  Chalons  sur  Saone,  had  directed  his  at¬ 
tention  to  Ileliographyy  as  he  called  it,  or 
to  the  subject  of  fixing  the  pictures  in  the 
camera-obscura  by  the  agency  of  light. 
He  had  discovered  the  remarkable  property 
which  light  possesses  of  either  solidifying^ 
or  of  diminishing  the  solubility  of  certain 
resinous  substances,  according  to  the  dura¬ 
tion  or  intensity  of  its  action,  and  he  was 
thus  led  to  the  following  heliographic  pro¬ 
cess  : — 

“  I  fill  a  wine-glass  half  full  with  pulverized  a?- 
phaltum.  I  pour  upon  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  essen¬ 
tial  oil  of  lavender,  till  the  bitumen  can  absorb  no 
more.  I  afterwards  add  as  much  more  of  the  es- 
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sential  oil  as  will  cause  the  whole  to  stand  about 
three  lines  above  the  mixture,  which  is  then 
covered  and  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat,  until  the 
essential  oil  is  fully  impregnated  with  the  color¬ 
ing  matter  of  the  bitumen.  If  this  varnish  is  not 
of  the  required  consistency,  it  is  to  be  allowed  to 
evaporate  slowly,  without  heat,  in  a  shallow  dish, 
care  being  taken  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  by 
which  it  is  injured,  and  at  last  decomposed.  A 
tablet  of  plated  silver  is  to  be  highly  polished,  on 
which  a  thin  coating  of  the  varnish  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  cold,  with  a  light  roll  of  very  soft  skin ;  this 
will  impart  to  it  a  fine  vermillion  color,  and  cover 
it  with  a  very  thin  and  equal  coating.  The  plate 
is  then  placed  upon  heated  iron,  which  is  wrap¬ 
ped  round  with  several  folds  of  paper,  from  which, 
by  this  means,  all  moisture  has  been  previously 
expelled.  When  the  varnish  has  ceased  to  sim¬ 
mer,  the  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  heat,  and 
left  to  cool  and  dry  in  a  gentle  temperature,  and 
protected  from  a  damp  atmosphere. 

“  The  plate  thus  prepared  may  be  immediately 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  luminous  fluid,  in 
the  focus  of  the  camera.  But  even  after  having 
been  thus  exposed  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for 
receiving  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  no¬ 
thing  is  apparent  to  show  that  these  impressions 
exist.  The"^  forms  of  the  future  picture  remain 
still  invisible.  The  next  operation,  then,  is  to  dis¬ 
engage  the  shrouded  imagery,  and  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  solvent.” 

This  solvent  consists  of  a  mixture  of  one 
part  by  volume  of  the  essential  oil  of  laven¬ 
der,  and  ten  of  oil  of  white  petroleum.  A 
vessel  being  procured  of  a  sufficient  size, 
enough  of  this  solvent  to  cover  the  plate  is 
poured  into  it. 

«  Into  this  liquid  the  tablet  is  plunged,  and  the 
operator,  observing  it  by  reflected  light,  begins  to 
perceive  the  images  of  the  objects  to  which  it  had 
been  exposed  gradually  unfolding  their  forms, 
though  still  veiled  by  the  supernatant  fluid,  con¬ 
tinually  becoming  darker  from  saturation  with 
varnish.  The  plate  is  then  lifted  out,  and  held  in 
a  vertical  position  till  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
solvent  has  been  allowed  to  drop  away.” 

The  silver  plate  is  now  carefully  washed, 
by  being  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  over 
which  a  stream  of  water  is  made  to  run,  in 
order  to  clear  away  the  remaining  solvent 
that  may  adhere  to  the  varnish.  In  this 
process  the  light  has  solidified  the  varnish, 
and  the  parts  upon  which  the  shadows  fell 
being  more  soluble,  will  be  more  acted  upon 
by  the  solvent.  On  the  recommendation 
of  Daguerre,  Niepce  substituted  Iodine  for 
his  varnish,  and  Daguerre  improved  the 
process  by  using  the  resin  of  the  essential 
oil  of  lavender,  dissolved  in  akohol,  and 
by  exposing  the  silver  plate  to  the  vapor 


of  petroleum  instead  of  washing  it  with  the 
oil  of  lavender  and  petroleum  solvent. 
The  substitution  of  a  film  of  iodine  for  a 
varnish,  which  failed  in  the  hands  of 
Niepce,  became  the  foundation  of  Da¬ 
guerre’s  success,  and  having  once  obtained 
a  material  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
light,  the  French  artist  overcame  all  the 
other  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been 
surrounded. 

While  occupied  with  these  interesting 
researches,  M.  Niepce  died  in  1833,  and 
on  the  14th  June,  1837,  his  son,  M.  Joseph 
Isidore  Niepce,  entered  into  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  with  M.  Daguerre,  that  they  should 
carry  on  their  heliographic  inquiries  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  and  that  the  process 
should  bear  the  name  of  Daguerre  as  its 
sole  inventor.  M.  Niepce  pursued  his 
father’s  process  without  making  any  essen¬ 
tial  improvement  upon  it,  while  Daguerre 
brought  his  own  to  such  perfection  that  the 
old  process  was  entirely  abandoned.  The 
discovery  of  Daguerre  was  announced  in 
1839,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  he  exhibited  at  once  surprised  and 
delighted  the  scientific  world.  M.  Arago, 
whose  great  discoveries  on  light  entitled 
him  to  the  confidence  of  the  inventor,  was 
intrusted  with  Daguerre’s  secret,  and  with 
that  devotion  to  science,  and  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  its  cultivators,  which  we  desire  to 
see  more  frequent  among  philosophers,  he 
resolved  that  while  France  had  the  honor 
of  so  great  a  discovery,  it  should  also  have 
the  higher  glory  of  rewarding  and  honoring 
the  discoverer,  and  of  making  it  a  present 
to  the  whole  civilized  world.  With  these 
objects  in  view  he  persuaded  the  French 
Government  to  give  Daguerre  an  annual 
pension  of  6000  francs  (i^SOO),  and 
Niepce  a  pension  of  4000  francs  (iS334).* 
The  bill  received  the  unanimous  assent  of 
both  Chambers,  and  was  signed  by  the 
King  on  the  15th  June,  1839. 

While  science  continues  to  interest  and 
confer  benefits  on  our  species,  the  noble 
liberality  of  the  French  Government  will 
never  be  forgotten ;  but  though  a  grateful 
posterity  may  feel  and  express  its  grati¬ 
tude,  it  will  launch  its  fiercest  invectives 
against  the  laws  and  legislature  of  England, 
for  having  wrested  from  its  subjects  the 

♦  Daguerre  himself  proposed  a  reward  of  8000 
francs,  to  be  equally  mvided  between  him  and 
Niepce.  The  Government  assented;  but  on  the 
ground  of  Daguerre’s  having  agreed  also  to  publish 
his  secret  of  Dioramic  pairUin^,  his  peasion  was 
raised  to  6000  francs. 
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high  privilege  purchased  for  them  by 
France,  and  will  reprobate  the  conduct  of 
those  interested  men  who  have  bartered  for 
gold  the  rights  and  immunities  of  British 
genius.  When  the  Daguerrian  bill  received 
the  Royal  signature,  Daguerre  and  Niepce 
were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  secret  which 
they  had  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
world.  The  artists  and  men  of  science  in 
England  anticipated  with  delight  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  new  art,  and  what  was  their 
surprise  to  find  that  MM.  Daguerre  and 
Niepce  had  actually  disposed  of  their  in¬ 
vention  to  parties  in  England,  just  in  time 
to  enable  these  parties  to  secure  by  patent 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  it.  Mr. 
Pye,  a  well-known  English  artist,  had  the 
manliness  to  remonstrate  with  M.  Da¬ 
guerre,  who,  with  an  effrontery  unparallel¬ 
ed,  did  not  scruple  to  repudiate  the  decla¬ 
ration  made  by  his  friend  and  benefactor 
M.  Arago,  that  “  France  had  adopted  the 
discovery,  and  that  from  the  first  moment 
she  had  cherished  a  pride  in  liberally  be¬ 
stowing  it  a  gift  to  the  whole  world.” 
“  If  you  will  take  the  trouble,”  replies  M. 
Daguerre,  “^to  read  attentively  the  articles 
of  agreement  between  me  and  the  French 
Government,  you  will  see  that  the  process 
has  been  sold  not  to  the  civilized  worlds  but 
to  the  Government  of  France^  for  the  benefit 
of  MY  FELLOW  COUNTRYMEN  “  From  the 
first,”  says  M.  Arago,  “  Daguerre  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum 
might  give  to  the  transaction  the  base  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  sale  ;”  and  yet,  after  receiving 
JB500  per  annum,  and  the  reversion  of  one- 
half  of  this  sum  to  his  widow,  he  does  sell, 
for  some  paltry  equivalent,  the  right  which 
France  had  given  to  every  British  subject ; 
— and  that  right  has  been  for  eight  years 
protected  by  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 
Some  public-spirited  individuals  opposed 
the  issue  of  letters  patent  before  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde,  then  Her  Majesty’s  Soli¬ 
citor-General  ;  but  their  opposition  was  in 
vain.  The  scientific  arts  of  England  found 
no  sympathy  with  the  Officers  of  the 
Crown,- and  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Miles  Berry  for  a  conmunication  from  a 
certain  foreigner  residing  abroad.  That 
communication  was  the  Daguerreotype  pro¬ 
cess,  and  that  foreigner — we  blush  to  re¬ 
cord  it — was  Daguerre !  It  is  with  pecu¬ 
liar  satisfaction,  however,  that  we  inform 
our  readers,  that  the  same  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge,  has 
within  these  few  days  concurred  in  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  Jury  to  set  aside  the  patent. 


The  specification  declared  it  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable  that,  just  before  the  moment  of 
using  the  plate  in  the  camera,  the  silver 
plate  should  be  rubbed  lightly  with  pumice 
and  nitric  acid,  whereas,  as  sworn  by  the 
witnesses  for  the  defendant,  and  as  well- 
known  to  every  Daguerreotypist,  the  opera¬ 
tion,  lasting  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  of 
putting  the  coating  of  iodine  on  the  plate, 
must  follow  the  application  of  the  acid, 
and  precede  the  introduction  of  the  plates 
into  the  camera. 

H3,ving  thus  submitted  to  our  readers 
these  historical  details,  we  shall  now  en¬ 
deavor  to  give  a  very  abridged  account  of 
the  process  of  the  Daguerreotype,  as  prac¬ 
tised  and  published  by  its  inventor.  A 
plate  of  silvered  copper  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  shilling,  having  been  well  cleaned 
and  polished  by  rubbing  it  with  a  pledget 
of  cotton,  fine  pumice  powder,  and  dilute 
nitric  acid,  is  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp  placed  below  it,  till  a  strong 
white  coating  is  formed  on  the  polished  sur¬ 
face  of  the  silver.  When  the  plate  has 
been  cooled  suddenly  on  a  cold  slab  of 
metal  or  of  stone,  the  white  coating  must 
be  removed  by  again  polishing  it  several 
times  with  dry  pumice  and  cotton,  and  also 
three  times  more  with  the  dilute  nitric  acid 
and  pumice  powder.  This  silver  plate 
being  thus  carefully  cleaned,  is  now  placed 
in  a  box  containing  iodine,  till  it  is  seen, 
by  the  light  of  a  candle,  to  be  covered  with 
R  golden  yellow  film  of  that  volatile  body. 
The  color  of  the  plate  must  neither  be  pale 
yellow  nor  purple  yellow,  but  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  tint  of  a  gold  color.  It  is  then 
placed  in  the  camera,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  it  from  light,  till  a  distinct  picture  of 
the  landscape  is  formed  upon  the  iodized 
surface.  After  remaining  in  the  camera 
from  five  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  a  period 
depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the 
plate  is  removed  from  the  camera  to  a  me¬ 
tallic  box  containing  in  a  cup  at  least  3  oz. 
of  mercury.  A  spirit-lamp  placed  below 
the  cup  of  mercury  throws  off  the  mercurial 
vapor,  and  in  proportion  as  this  vapor  de¬ 
posits  itself  on  the  parts  of  the  plate  which 
have  been  acted  upon  by  the  light,  in  the 
same  proportion  is  the  picture  disengaged, 
as  it  were,  or  developed  on  the  surface  of 
the  plate  by  the  adhesion  of  the  white  mer¬ 
curial  vapor  to  the  different  parts  which 
had  been  impressed  with  the  light,  the 
lights  of  the  picture  being  drawn  or  put  in, 
as  it  were,^  by  the  vapor.  As  soon  as  the 
I  picture  appears  complete,  the  plate  is 
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placed  in  a  vessel  or  sc^uaro  trough  of  sheet  one-half  of  the  spectrum,  viz.  the  blue  and 
copper,  containing  either  a  saturated  solu-  violet  half,  had  alone  the  power  of  exciting 
tion  of  common  salt,  or  a  weak  solution  the  iodine,  in  forming  the  picture  ;  and  that 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  coating  the  other  half,  though  destitute  of  the 
of  iodine  will  thus  be  dissolved,  a  result  power  of  excitation,  had  the  property  of 
which  will  be  obtained  when  the  yellow  continuing  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet 
color  has  quite  disappeared,  and  we  have  rays  after  they  had  produced  a  slight  effect, 
only  to  pour  over  it  distilled  water,  hot  but  Hence  he  shortened  the  time  of  sitting  for 
not  boiling.  The  drops  of  water  which  re-  a  portrait,  by  keeping  it  in  the  camera  for 
main  on  the  plate  must  be  removed  by  a  very  short  time,  and  completing  the  action 
blowing  upon  them.  The  picture  thus  by  making  the  sun^s  light  pass  through  a 
finished  is  then  preserved  from  dust  by  red  glass,  and  shine  upon  the  plate  for  a 
placing  it  in  a  square  of  strong  pasteboard  few  minutes.  This  process,  however,  was 
and  covering  it  with  glass  ;  and  if  the  ope-  not  suited  to  the  professional  artist,  and  we 
ration  has  been  successfully  performed,  we  believe  is  not  now  practised.  M.  Claudet’s 
shall  have  a  picture  almost  as  perfect  in  its  invention  could  not  fail  to  supersede  it. 
details  as  that  in  the  camera-obscura  itself.  He  discovered  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
though  without  any  of  the  colors  of  nature,  iodized  plate  was  increased  in  a  very  re- 
The  palette  of  the  sun  contains  only  a  sin-  markable  degree  by  the  '  action  of  the 
gle  color,  and  that  is  white.  The  shades  chloride  of  iodine  or  bromine^  and  when  the 
in  its  picture  are  supplied  by  the  black  plate,  before  it  had  acquired  the  appear- 
polish  of  the  metallic  surface.  When  this  ance  of  a  yellow  tint,  was  held,  for  about 
specular  surface  reflects  a  luminous  object,  two  seconds,  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
the  white  vapor  of  the  mercury  appears  in  containing  either  of  these  chlorides,  the 
shade,  and  we  thus  obtain  from  the  Daguer-  vapor  spread  itself  over  the  iodine  film, 
reotype  plate  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  which  soon  acquired  the  proper  yellow 
picture,  according  to  the  light  in  which  it  is  color  when  placed  in  the  iodine  box.  Va- 
viewed.  rious  methods  of  applying  these  accelerat- 

If  we  judge  of  an  art  by  the  beauty  of  ing  substances  have  been  employed.  M. 
its  productions,  we  can  scarcely  deny  that  Fizeau  exposes  the  iodized  plate  for  a  few 
the  Daguerreotype,  as  applied  to  landscapes  seconds  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  bromine 
and  inanimate  objects,  came  almost  perfect  in  water,  while  others  fill  a  vase  with  the 
from  the  hands  of  its  inventor.  The  time  vapor  of  bromine  and  chlorine  by  means  of 
of  exposure  in  the  camera  was  too  long  to  a  syringe,  which  shall  just  contain  as  much 
make  it  applicable  to  the  delineation  of  vapor  as  will  coat  the  plate.  The  accele- 
living  objects ;  and  though  M.  Arago  re-  rating  power  of  the  Iodine  or  Bromine 
marked,  “  that  a  very  slight  advance  be-  vapor  was  so  great,  that  M.  Claudet  ob- 
yond  his  present  progress  will  enable  M.  tained  with  it  pictures  in  ten  seconds, 
Daguerre  to  apply  his  processes  to  the  execu-  which  would  have  required  four  or  five 
tion  of  portraits  from  life,”  yet  the  accele-  minutes  by  the  original  preparation  of 
ration  of  the  process,  and  the  successful  Daguerre.  A  new  and  very  ingenious 
delineation  of  the  human  form,  were  efiect-  method  of  giving  sensibility  to  the  iodized 
ed  by  the  genius  of  other  artists.  The  plate,  has  been  recently  proposed  by  Mr. 
first  portrait  from  life  taken,  by  the  Daguer-  Bingham.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of 
reotype  was  taken  on  the  6th  October,  1839,  water  for  dissolving  the  bromine,  he  com- 
by  Mr,  Walcott  of  New  York,  upon  a  bines  bromine  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and 
plate  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  now  in  forms  a  sort  of  bromide  of  lime.  This 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  that  city,  may  be  done  by  allowing  bromine  vapor  to 
and  portraits  were  afterwards  taken  by  act  upon  hydrate  of  lime  for  some  hours,  or 
Messrs.  Draper,  M apes,  Johnson,  and  others,  more  conveniently  by  placing  some  of  the 
The  art  of  taking  portraits  has  been  par-  hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  and  then 
ticularly  studied,  and  brought  to  a  high  putting  some  of  the  bromine  into  a  glass 
degree  of  perfection,  by  M.  A.  Claudet,  capsule,  supported  a  little  above  the  lime, 
who  was  the  first  person  who  discovered,  the  lower  part  of  the  flask  being  placed  in 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  1841,  an  easy  and  water  of  the  temperature  of  about  60®. 
sure  method  of  accelerating  the  action  of  The  lime  gradually  becomes  scarlefc,  like 
light  upon  the  film  of  iodine,  and  thus  the  red  iodide  of  mercury.  By  slightly 
greatly  shortening  the  process.  M.  Ed-  coloring  the  silver  plate  with  the  chloro- 
mund  Becquerel  had,  indeed,  shown  that  iodide,  and  then  exposing  it  for  a  proper 
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time  over  the  bromide  of  lime,  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  says  that  pictures  may  be  obtained  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second,  even  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  !  The  accelerating  American  mixture, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Walcott,  viz.  chlorine 
combined  with  bromine,  and  the  Hungarian 
mixture  of  M.  Guerin,  which  is  a  compound 
of  bromine,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  with  lime,  like  the  bromine  color  ;  but 
Mr.  Bingham  greatly  prefers  the  pure  bro¬ 
mide  of  lime  as  the  quickest  accelerator  yet 
known.”* 

Soon  after  M.  Claudet’s  discovery  of  the 
accelerating  property  of  the  chlorides  of 
iodine  and  bromine,  M.  Gaudin  of  Paris 
tried  the  bromide  of  iodine  without  chlo¬ 
rine,  and  this  compound  is  now  generally 
employed  by  photographers  as  highly  sen¬ 
sitive,  and  producing  the  very  best  results. 
When  this  compound  of  iodine  and  bro¬ 
mine  is  correctly  prepared,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  the  plate  be  exposed  a 
shorter  or  a  longer  time  to  its  vapor,  which 
is  not  the  case  when  they  are  applied  sepa¬ 
rately.  With  the  bromide  of  iodine  the 
two  ingredients  evaporate  in  due  propor¬ 
tion,  and  provided  neither  of  them  be  in 
excess  on  the  plate,  the  coating  will  possess 
its  highest  degree  of  sensibility. 

The  following  accelerating  solution,  which 
has  been  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  its 
author.  Dr.  Karsten  of  Berlin,  not  only 
imparts  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  to 
the  iodine  film,  but  gives  a  fine  color  to  the 
picture.  Make  a  saturated  solution  of  bro¬ 
mine,  on  equal  parts  of  fuming  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  and  then  add  as  much  iodine 
as  the  solution  will  dissolve.  As  the  iodine 
enables  the  liquid  to  dissolve  more  bromine, 
add  as  much  more  as  it  will  dissolve.  After 
this  addition  it  will  dissolve  more  iodine, 
and  so  on,  till  the  solution  is  completely 
saturated  with  both  these  bodies.  In  this 
concentrated  solution  the  bromine  and 
iodine  are  so  combined,  as  to  be  nearly 
without  smell.  To  one  part  of  this  solu¬ 
tion,  add  one-hundred  parts,  or  thereabouts, 
of  distilled  water,  till  the  liquid  has  the 
color  of  rum,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use, 
Having  iodized  the  plate  to  a  rose  color, 
expose  it  to  the  vapors  of  the  above  liquid, 
till  it  assumes  a  violet  color,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  be  placed  in  the  camera. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  degree  of  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  light,  which  the  iodized  plate 

♦  See  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophicar  Ma¬ 
gazine,  October,  1846,  vol,  xxix.,  p.  287. 


receives  from  these  accelerating  substances, 
they  have  not  yet  enabled  the  photogra¬ 
pher  to  carry  on  his  pursuits  with  artificial 
light.  Dr.  Draper  indeed  obtained  an  im¬ 
perfect  picture  of  the  moon  by  the  aid  of  a 
lens  and  a  heliostate  in  half  an  hour,  upon 
an  iodized  plate.  In  fifteen  seconds  the 
flame  of  a  gas-light  gave  a  distinct  stain  to 
his  plate,  when  held  close  to  it,  and  in  one 
minute  the  impression  was  strong.  A  gas- 
lamp  gave  a  good  representation  of  a  figure 
on  a  magic  lantern’s  slide,  and  with  Drum¬ 
mond’s  light,  and  the  Pea  light  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-pipe,  he  obtained  the  same 
result.  Mr.  Talbot  has  found  that  his  sen¬ 
sitive  paper  darkened  when  held  five  or  six 
seconds  close  to  a  wax  candle,  and  it  was  so 
distinctly  acted  upon  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  that  he  took  impressions  of  leaves  up¬ 
on  it  by  moonlight.  In  1841,  Mr.  Goddard 
obtained  images  of  busts  by  gas-light,  and 
by  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  Mr.  Hunt  made 
similar  experiments,  and  M.  Claudet  took 
portraits  from  nature  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
light  in  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  with  an 
object  glass  of  short  focus  ;  and  his  own  por¬ 
trait  thus  taken,  was  publicly  exhibited  He 
obtained  also  impressions  of  black  lace  by 
the  light  of  the  full  moon  in  two  minutes. 
He  likewise  obtained  an  image  of  the  moon 
in  his  camera  in  four  seconds,  in  which  the 
shadowed  parts  of  the  disc  were  visible,  and 
in  about  the  same  time  the  image  of  an  ala¬ 
baster  figure  by  the  light  of  a  candle  in  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  and  a  similar  image  by  an 
Argand  lamp  in  five  minutes.  Mr.  Kilburn 
has  more  recently  obtained  well-defined 
photographic  impressions  by  the  light  of 
a  common  dip  candle  in  ten  minutes,  by  the 
smallest  fish-tail  burner  of  coal  gas  in  three 
minutes,  and  by  an  oil  lamp  (a  solar  one) 
in  the  same  time. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  acceleration  of 
the  photographic  process  is  the  perfection  of 
the  image  which  is  thrown  upon  the  iodized 
plate — not  of  the  visible  image  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  but  of 
the  invisible  image  formed  by  the  photoge¬ 
nic  rays.  M.  Claudet  has  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  this  subject,  and  has  placed  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  non-coincidence 
of  the  luminous  and  the  photogenic  focus, 
was  the  cause  of  the  many  failures  which 
take  place.  With  cameras  of  single  lenses, 
the  photogenic  focus  is  always  more  distant 
than  the  luminous  focus ;  but  M.  Claudet 
found,  that  with  some  achromatic  cameras, 
in  which  the  coincidence  should  have  been 
nearly  effected,  the  photogenic  focus  was 
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nearer  the  lens  than  the  luminous  focus. 
This  unlooked-for  result  he  ascertained  to 
he  owing  to  an  overcorrection  of  the  chro¬ 
matic  aberration  of  the  less  refrangible 
rays,  and  he  found  this  “  to  be  generally 
the  case  with  object-glasses  in  which,  by 
the  excess  of  the  dispersive  power  of  the 
concave  glass,  or  the  irrationality  of  that 
dispersion,  the  extreme  rays  of  the  most 
refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum  are,  during 
the  second  refraction,  diverged  in  a  greater 
roportion  than  they  have  been  converged 
y  the  refraction  of  the  convex  lens ;  and 
these  rays  being  nearly  invisible,  do  not 
affect  the  achromatism  of  the  luminous 
rays.”  M.  Claudet,  therefore,  recommends 
that  the  rays  of  the  photogenic  spectrum 
should  be  united  in  one  focus,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  achromatism  of  the  more  re¬ 
frangible  rays.  As  the  photogenic  focus, 
however,  will  change  its  place  with  the  co¬ 
lor  and  intensity  of  the  light,  and  with  the 
distance  of  the  object,  the  photographer 
should  determine  experimentally  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  these  varying  influen¬ 
ces. 

In  many  of  the  early  Daguerreotypes  the 
pictures  were  reversed — that  is,  the  right 
side  of  the  picture  was  the  left  side  of  the 
landscape  ;  but  this  intolerable  evil,  which 
does  not  take  place  in  the  Talbotype,  was 
soon  corrected — in  some  cases  by  reflexion 
from  a  glass  or  metallic  mirror,  and  in  oth¬ 
ers  by  a  prism,  which  is  decidedly  the  best. 
As  much  light,  however,  is  lost  by  these 
reflexions,  and  the  time  of  sitting  prolong¬ 
ed,  artists  have  scrupled  to  correct  the  re¬ 
version  of  the  picture.  M.  Claudet,  indeed, 
is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  person  who 
makes  a  point  of  correcting  the  reversion  of 
the  picture  ;  and  he  has  placed  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  a  picture  not  reverted,  is  a  more 
artistic  and  truthful  representation  of  the 
individual  than  a  reverted  one.  We  have 
long  been  convinced  of  this  truth  ;  and  if 
any  person  doubts  it  let  him  look  at  the 
two  sides  of  a  Calotype  made  transparent 
by  the  process  which  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  though  the  two  portraits  are 
mathematically  the  same,  he  will  see  that 
in  the  air  and  even  in  the  likeness,  they 
are  essentially  different. 

By  means  of  these  processes,  portraits  of 
a  very  superior  character  are  now  taken 
professionally  by  several  distinguished  ar¬ 
tists  in  the  metropolis,  by  M.  Claudet,  Mr. 
Kilburn  and  Professor  Highschool,  each  of 
whom  have  distinguished  excellences  of 
their  own.  M.  Claudet’s  long  experience 
VoL.  XII.  No.  II.  16 


in  the  art  of  Daguerreotyping  has  enabled 
him  to  produce  portraits  of  great  beauty 
and  force.  The  portraits  taken  by  Mr. 
Kilburn,  and  colored  by  a  celebrated  Pa¬ 
risian  artist,  M.  Mansion,  are  exceedingly 
attractive,  while  those  of  Professor  High¬ 
school,  from  America,  executed  by  new  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  some  of  them  tinted  by  peculiar 
methods,  exhibit  great  chemical  knowledge, 
and  evince  much  experience  in  the  practice 
of  his  art.  He  has  employed  with  much 
success  the  vapors  of  cadmium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  also  of  several  metallic  alloys, 
and  from  his  devotion  to  the  subject  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  still 
greater  additions  to  the  resources  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  His  very  interesting  series  of  pa¬ 
noramic  views  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  were, 
we  believe,  the  first  ever  taken  by  the  Da¬ 
guerreotype. 

The  Daguerreotype  pictures  produced  by 
the  methods  which  we  have  now  described, 
being  caused  by  a  slight  deposit  of  mer- 
I  cury,  resembling  the  bloom  upon  a  plum, 
which  is  effaced  by  the  slightest  touch, 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  durable  or 
permanent  works.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
evil,  M.  Dumas  proposed  to  protect  them 
with  some  transparent  vegetable  varnish ; 
but  as  this  coating  was  not  proof  against 
damp  and  atmospheric  influences,  it  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  applied.  The 
object,  however,  which  Dumas  contemplat¬ 
ed  has  been  effected  by  M.  Fizeau,  by  a 
very  beautiful  and  simple  process.  Having 
covered  the  silver  plate  containing  the  pic¬ 
ture  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold, 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  in  certain  proportions,  and  then  ex¬ 
posing  the  plate  to  the  gentle  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  metallic  gold  is  precipitat¬ 
ed  upon  the  plate,  and  forms  a  thin  trans¬ 
parent  coating,  which  gives  a  rich  tone  to 
the  picture.  The  gold  precipitated  on  the 
plate  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  molecules 
or  crystals  of  mercury,  and  by  adding  to 
their  size  increases  the  brilliancy  and  force 
of  the  picture.  Other  metals  have  been 
precipitated  by  the  electrotype  process,  but 
the  precipitates  are  less  transparent  and 
adhesive.  The  process  of  M.  Fizeau,  be¬ 
sides  fixing  the  picture,  enables  the  artist 
to  color  his  portraits — a  most  desirable  re¬ 
sult,  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
effected. 

To  the  same  ingenious  author,  M.  Fi¬ 
zeau,  we  owe  the  beautiful  art  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  Daguerreotype  pictures  by  the 
electrotype  process,  which  was  discovered 
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in  the  same  year  with  the  Daguerreotype.* 
In  this  new  process  metals  are  precipitated 
from  their  solution  by  the  action  of  electri¬ 
city,  the  precipitate  being  deposited  on 
every  part  of  the  picture,  so  that  when  the 
metallic  film,  or  plate  thus  formed,  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  surface  of  the  Daguerreo¬ 
type,  it  resembles  it  so  exactly  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  decide  which  was 
the  original  and  which  the  copy,  did  we  not 
know  previously  of  what  mctal^  they  were 
respectively  composed.  This  perfect  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  original  and  its  im¬ 
pression  shows  that  the  Daguerreotype 
image  consists  of  minute  crystals,  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  mercury  and  the  iodide  of 
silver,  that  the  lights  arise  from  these  re¬ 
flexions,  and  that  similar  reflecting  faces 
are  produced  on  the  electrotyped  plate. 

As  the  Daguerreotype  pictures  cannot  be 
multiplied  like  the  Talbotypc  ones,  it  be¬ 
came  desirable  to  discover  some  method  of 
fixing  them  on  the  plate  by  a  more  perma¬ 
nent  tracing  than  mercurial  lines,  and  to 
make  this  plate  the  means  of  their  repro¬ 
duction.  The.  first  person  who  partially 
succeeded  in  this  attempt  was  M.  Donne, 
who,  after  covering  the  edges  of  the  plate 
with  a  protecting  varnish,  poured  upon  its 
surface  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
While  the  pure  silver  was  bitten  in  by  the 
action  of  the  acid,  the  other  parts,  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  mercury,  remained  untouched, 
provided  the  action  was  not  long  continued. 
As  the  impressions  given  by  these  etchings 
were  very  faint.  Dr.  Berres  of  Vienna  used 
'the  vapor  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  applied 
a  varnish  to  the  parts  of  the  plate  which 
required  to  be  protected ;  but  this  method, 
Tequiring  the  skill  of  an  artist  in  laying  on 
the  varnish,  has  been  as  unsuccessful  as 
that  of  M.  Denne. 

The  process  of  etching  Daguerreotypes, 
though  considered,  after  these  failures,  as 
beyond  the  reach  of  art,  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 
Professor  Grove,  availing  himself  of  the 
property  of  the  Voltaic  battery  to  precipi¬ 
tate  at  the  positive  pole  metals  plaeed  at 
the  negative  pole,  places  the  Daguerreotype 
plate  at  the  negative  pole,  and  by  the  use  of 
solutions  which  attack  the  pure  silver  surface 
in  preference  to  the  amalgamated  metal, 
the  biting  of  the  silver  is  eflfeeted  after  it 
has  been  immersed  only  a  few  seconds  in 

♦  The  process  of  M.  Fizeau  was  communicated 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  i5th  and  25th 
May,  1841. 


the  battery  when  put  in  action.  This  elegant 
process,  however,  owing  to  the  breaking  of 
the  delicate  coating  which  protects  the  silver, 
is  still  susceptible  of  further  improvement. 

M.  Fizeau,  to  whom  the  photographic 
art  is  so  much  indebted,  has  given  us  an¬ 
other  method  of  etching  the  plate.  He  em¬ 
ploys  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid, 
and  chlorohydrid  acid,  which  attacks  the 
silver  and  not  the  mercury.  The  chloride 
of  silver  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  silver,  and  stops  its  action,  but 
the  coating  of  chloride  is  removed  by  a  so¬ 
lution  of  ammonia,  and  the  biting  continu¬ 
ed  by  fresh  acid.  This  operation  is  repeat¬ 
ed  till  the  plate  is  etched.  In  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  depth  of  the  etching,  M.  Fizeau 
gilds  the  white  parts,  which  he  does  by  fill¬ 
ing  the  bitten  parts  of  the  silver  with  a 
siccative  ink.  By  wiping  the  surface 
slightly,  the  ink  fills  up  only  the  hollow 
parts,  and  the  mercury  remains  perfectly 
unprotected.  He  then  immerses  the  plate 
in  an  electrotype  battery,  charged  with  a 
solution  of  gold,  and  as  soon  as  the  contact 
is  established,  the  gold  is  precipitated  on 
the  white  parts  only,  the  greasy  ink  pre¬ 
venting  the  precipitation  upon  the  silver. 
When  the  gilding  is  completed,  the  ink  is 
removed  by  caustic  potash,  and  the  plate 
again  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric 
acid.  The  etching  commenced  by  the  first 
operation  is  now  continued,  the  part  which 
is  to  remain  in  relief  being  protected  by 
the  gilding.  A  plate  thus  etched,  will  give 
a  great  number  of  very  good  impressions  ; 
but  as  it  would  soon  be  worn  by  the  print¬ 
ing,  M.  Fizeau  recommends,  in  order  to 
protect  the  original,  and  insure  a  great 
number  of  copies,  that  it  should  be  electro- 
typed,  so  that  from  one  matrix  any  number 
of  copper-plates  may  be  produced,  and 
from  them  any  number  of  copies  printed  for 
publication. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sun  car¬ 
ries  upon  his  palette  only  one  color.  He 
paints  but  with  china  ink  or  bistre.  From 
the  pure  white  of  his  virgin  beam,  he  re¬ 
fuses  to  disenchain  the  mystic  hues  which  it 
embosoms  and  combines.  The  gay  colors 
of  the  natural  world,  whether  they  sparkle 
in  leaf  or  in  flower,,  on  the  insect  wing  or  on 
the  virgin  cheek,  appeal  to  him  in  vain. 
Even  his  own  setting  glories  he  refuses  to 
fix.  He  lights  up  indeed  with  new  bright¬ 
ness  the  azure  vault,  as  if  to  entice  to  the 
upward  but  difficult  ascent.  But  the  gold  of 
Croesus  shines  dim  on  his  canvas,  and  he 
refuses  to  give  espressiou  to  the  scarlet 
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vestments  of  power,  and  the  red  banners  of 
war.  To  speak  more  plainly,  the  tints  of 
the  water-color  painter,  which  correspond 
to  the  solar  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green, 
and  all  their  mixtures,  appear  black  upon 
the  Daguerreotype  plate,  while  the  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet  colors,  are  more  or  less 
white.'  According  to  M.  Claudet,  who 
made  these  experiments  with  his  usual  accu- 
racT,  and  who  has  kindly  communicated  to 
ns  tlie  result  of  them,  “  Blue  appears  the 
whitest,,  indigo  the  next,  and  then  ciolet. 
Light  yellow  and  green  appear  the  darkest, 
although  but  little  difference  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  between  them  and  red  and  orange 
colors.’’  According  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
the  condensed  colors  of  the  spectrum  give 
the  following  tints  on  prepared  paper  : — 
Red,  no  tint ;  orange,  a  faint  brick  red ; 
orange-yellow,  a  glaring  brick  red ;  yellow, 

•  red  passing  into  green  ;  yellow-green,  a  dull 
bottle-green  ;  green,  the  same,  but  bluish  ; 
hlue-green,  a  sombre  blue,  almost  black ; 
blue  and  violet,  black.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  colored  paintings  and  drawings  cannot 
be  successfully  copied  by  the  photographer. 

*lf  the  lights  are  yellow,  they  become  sha- 
’  dows  in  the  photograph,  or  if  the  shadows 
are  blue,  they  become  lights !  In  order  to 
show  this  curious  effect,  M.  Claudet  exhi¬ 
bited  at  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Northamp¬ 
ton’s  soirees,  the  head  of  a  female  figure, 
the  hair  of  which  was  painted  yellow,  the 
«eyes  red,  the  lips  blue,  and  the  face  of  vari¬ 
ous  tints  of  indigo  and  violet,  with  the 
shades  yellow.  When  a  copy  of  this  ludi¬ 
crous  figure  was  taken  in  Daguerreotype,  the 
picture  was  perfect  with  all  the  effects  of  a 
correct  chalk-drawing.  M.  Claudet  had 
another  female  head  executed,  in  which  the 
coloring  was  apparently  correct,  but  in 
which  the  artist  had  on  purpose  employed 
yellow,  green,  and  their  mixtures  to  produce 
the  lights,  and  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  with 
their  mixtures  to  produce  the  shades. 
The  Daguerreotype  copy  of  this  picture  was 
as  ridiculous  in  appearance  as  the  party- 
colored  female  head  which  gave  a  correct 
picture.  Some  enthusiastic  photographers 
consider  it  as  possible,  and  even  probable, 
that  the  gay  colors  of  the  natural  world 
may  yet  be  brought  out  by  the  agency  of 
light.  We  have  no  such  expectation  ;  and 
we  consider  it  to  be  infinitely  improbable 
with  the  sensitive  materials  now  used  in 
photography.  New  materials  may  doubt- 

•  less  be  discovered,  which  shall  receive  from 
'  the  photogenic  rays  the  color  of  the  bodies 

from  which  they  emanate,  but  even  this 


will  appear  to  be  all  but  impossible,  when 
we  consider  that  the  photogenic  rays  which 
form  the  pictures  in  the  Talbotype  and 
Daguerreotype,  are  not  rays  of  light,  nor 
rays  of  heat,  but  are  actually  invisible  radi¬ 
ations,  with  which  color  has  no  connexion 
whatever. 

In  the  valuable  work  of  Professor  Dra¬ 
per  of  New  York,  there  arc  many  impor¬ 
tant  observations,  relative  both  to  the  theo¬ 
ry  and  practice  of  photography.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  dis¬ 
covered  what  he  calls,  “  the  antagonizing 
action  of  the  two  halves  of  the  spectrum, 
the  blue  or  more  refrangible  half  having  a 
decomposing  agency  on  iodide  of  silver,  and 
the  red  or  less  refrangible  half  a  protecting 
agency.  He  states  that  there  is  a  certain 
condition  of  the  sky,  namely,  when  it  has 
such  a  degree  of  brightness  that  the  sensi¬ 
tive  surface  is  slightly  stained  by  it,  under 
which  the  decomposing  effect  of  its  light  is 
exactly  balanced  by  the  protecting  agency 
of  the  other  rays — so  exactly  balanced  that 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  exposure  be  for 
one  minute  or  an  hour,  for  the  resulting  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  same.”  An  equilibrium  in  these 
two  opposite  actions,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  seems  to  take  place  even  with  the 
solar  rays  in  tropical  regions,  as  if  the  sun’s 
light  there  was  intrinsically  different  from 
what  it  is  here.  “  There  are  strong  rea¬ 
sons,”  says  Dr.  Draper’,*  “  to  believe  it  so. 
The  Chevalier  Frederichstal,  who  travelled 
in  Central  America  for  the  Prussian  Go¬ 
vernment,  found  very  long  exposures  in  the 
camera  needful  to  procure  impressions  of 
the  ruined  monuments  of  the  deserted  cities 
existing  there.  This  was  not  due  to  any 
defect  in  his  lens.  It  was  a  French  achro¬ 
matic,  and  I  tried  it  in  this  city  before  his 
departure.  The  proofs  which  he  obtained, 
and  which  he  did  me  the  favor  to  show  me 
on  his  return,  had  a  very  remarkable  aspect. 
More  recently  in  the  same  country,  other 
competent  travellers  have  experienced  like 
difficulties,  and  as  1  am  informed, /ai/erf  to 
get  any  impressions  whatever.  Are  these 
difficulties  due  to  the  antagonizing  action 
of  the  negative  rays  upon  the  positive 

In  opposition,  however,  to  the  idea  of 
such  an  antagonizing  action.  Dr.  Draper 
himself  afterwards  affirms,  that  the  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  rays  which  protect  the 
plate  from  the  ordinary  photogenic  action, 
were  themselves  capable,  when  insulated, 
of  producing  a  peculiar  photogenic  effect ; 

Treatite,  &c.  Chap.  xii.,tpp.  197, 198. 
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vrliilo  !Mr.  E.  Becquerel  maintains,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  they  have  the  property  of 
continuing  the  action  of  the  ordinary  pho¬ 
togenic  rays,  when  once  commenced.  In 
this  state  of  the  subject  M.  Claudet  began 
a  series  of  experiments  which  led  to  valu¬ 
able  results,  and  of  which  he  has  enabled 
us  to  give  the  following  abstract. 

Having  directed  a  camera,  with  an 
iodized  plate,  to  the  sun  when  his  disc  was 
quite  red,  he  left  it  there  for  twenty 
minutes.  The  sun  had  passed  over  a  great 
space  on  the  plate,  which  was  marked  with 
jSi  long  and  perfectly  defined  image  of  his 
disc,  so  that  not  only  had  the  red  sun  pro¬ 
duced  no  photogenic  action,  but  the  red 
rays  had  destroyed  the  effect  produced  by 
the  previous  action  of  the  sky.  By  moving 
the  camera  from  right  to  left  and  from  left 
to  right,  and  lowering  it  each  time  by 
means  of  a  screw,  he  made  the  sun  pass 
rapidly  over  five  or  six  zones  of  the  iodized 
plate.  The  lines  of  his  passage  were  mark¬ 
ed  with  long  black  bands,  while  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  them  were  white,  proving 
again  that  the  red  rays  had  destroyed  the 
previous  photogenic  action.  M.  Claudet 
obtained  the  very  same  result  with  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  glasses.  The  impres- 
,  sion  of  black  lace  taken  by  white  light  was 
destroyed  by  the  rays  passing  through  a 
red  glass,  and  the  same  effect  was  produced 
in  different  periods  of  time  by  orange  and 
yellow  glasses.  But  what  was  very  re¬ 
markable,  M.  Claudet  discovered  that  after 
the  photogenic  effect  was  destroyed,  the 
plate  was  restored  to  its  former  sensitiveness 
to  white  light,  nay,  we  may  expose  the  plate 
to  these  two  notions  alternately,  for  any 
number  of  times,  and  yet  it  will  bo  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  if  its  last  ex¬ 
posure  has  been  to  white  light,  and  will  be 
deprived  of  that  sensitiveness  if  its  ex¬ 
posure  has  been  to  the  destroying  action  of 
the  red,  orange,  or  yellow  rays.  Hence  M. 
Claudet  arrives  at  the  important  practical 
result,  that  the  Daguerreotype  plates  may 
he  iodized  in  open  daylight,  and  that  in 
order  to  restore  their  sensitiveness,  which 
that  light  has  destroyed,  we  have  only  to 
place  them  for  a  few  minutes  under  a  red 


hy  Dr.  Draper,  of  a  photogenic  action  in 
the  red  half  of  the  spectrum,  is  true  also 
for  the  rays  which  pass  through  red,  orange, 
and  yellow  glasses,  thus  proving  that  these 
rays  have  two  contrary  actions,  one  de¬ 
structive  of  the  effects  of  the  photogenic 


rays,  and  another  analogous  to  the  effect  of 
these  rays. 

The  photogenic  action  of  the  red  ray  is, 
according  to  M.  Claudet,  5000  times 
slower  or  weaker  than  that  of  white  light ; 
that  of  the  orange  rays  500  times ;  and  that 
of  the  yellow  100  times. 

The  destructive  action  of  the  red  rays  is 
100  times  slower  or  weaker  than  that  of 
white  light,  the  orange  50  times,  and  the 
yellow  only  10  times. 

When  a  plate  has  been  exposed  to  the 
destructive  action  of  any  particular  ray,  it 
cannot  be  affected  photogenically  by  the 
same  ray  which  acted  destructively,  and  it 
is  sensitive  only  to  the  other  rays ;  and  the 
photogenic  or  destructive  action  of  any  ray 
j  cannot  be  continued  by  another.  Hence 
M.  Claudet  draws  the  important  conclusion, 
that  the  solar  spectrum  is  endowed  with  thre^ 
different  photogenic  actions,  and  three  differ^ 
ent  destroying  actions,  corresponding  to  the 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  rays.  The  rays  of 
each  of  these  colors  is  endowed  with  a  pho¬ 
togenic  power  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
causes  the  mercurial  vapor  to  adhere  to  the 
iodized  plate,  and  yet  these  three  actions 
arc  so  different  that  we  cannot  by  combin¬ 
ing  them  artificially  make  the  one  assist  the 
other,  on  account  of  their  antagonistic  cha¬ 
racter.  The  effect  of  the  blue  rays  is  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  red  and  yellow,  each  of 
which  is  in  its  turn  destroyed  by  the  blue, 
while  the  yellow  and  red  mutually  destroy 
each  other.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  iodide  of  potash  remains  always  the 
same  under  these  different  influences,  and 
that  there  is  no  separation  or  disengage¬ 
ment  of  its  constituent  elements. 

Several  curious  phenomena  connected 
with  photography  have  been  recently  ob¬ 
served  and  studied  by  different  philoso¬ 
phers.  It  had  been  long  ago  noticed,  that 
if  we  write  upon  a  piece  of  glass  with  a 
pencil  of  soapstone,  the  words,  though  per¬ 
fectly  invisible,  may  be  read  by  simply 
breathing  upon  the  glass,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  succeed  even  if  the  surface  is 
rubbed  with  chamois  leather  after  the 
words  arc  written.  Dr.  Draper  has  often 
noticed  that  if  a  coin  or  a  wafer  is  laid 
upon  a  piece  of  cool  glass,  or  metal,  and 
the  surface  be  breathed  upon  once,  and  if, 
as  soon  as  the  moisture  has  disappeared, 
the  surface  is  again  breathed  on,  a  spectral 
image  of  the  coin  or  wafer  will  be  seen,  the 
vapor  being  deposited  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  upon  the  part  protected  by  the  coin  or 
!  wafer.  The  impression  thus  communicated 
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to  the  surface,  under  certain  conditions,  images  may  be  formed  upon  the  traces  of 
remains  there  for  a  long  time.  “  During  words  by  gaseous  bodies — the  letters  being 
the  cold  weather,”  says  Dr.  Draper,  “  last  written  as  it  were  in  bubbles  of  gas.  Hence, 
winter  (1840-1841)  I,  produced  such  an  as  he  shows,  we  have  the  cause  of  the  effer- 
image  on  the  mirror  of  my  hcliostate :  It  vcscence  produced  by  the  immersion  of  a 
could  be  revived  by  breathing  on  the  metal  piece  of  bread  in  champagne.  This  curi- 
many  weeks  afterwards,  nor  did  it  finally  ous  subject  has  been  recently  studied  by 
disappear  until  the  end  of  several  monthsy  M.  Ludwig  Moser  of  Berlin,  who  has  arrived 
Dr.  Draper  has  also  shown  that  a  series  of  at  several  very  important  conclusions,  which 
spectra  may  co-exist  on  a  phosphorescent  our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving,  other- 
surface  (sulphuret  of  lime),  and  after  re-  wise  than  in  the  following  abbreviated 
maining  latent  for  a  length  of  time,  will  form: — 

come  forth  in  their  proper  order  on  raising  If  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  has  been 
the  temperature  of  the  surface.  Place  a  touched  in  any  particular  part  by  ano- 
key,  for  exainple,  on  a  phosphorescent  sur-  ther  body,  it  ac(|uires  the  property  of 
face,  and  make  that  surface  glow  by  a  gal-  precipitating  on  the  touched  part  all  vapors 
vanic  discharge  between  charcoal  points  for  which  adhere  to  it,  or  which  combine 
two  or  three  minutes — the  image  of  the  key  chemically  with  it,  differently  from  what  it 
will  of  course  be  seen  after  removing  it.  If  does  on  the  untouched  part, 
the  surface,  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  day  or  This  result  was  obtained  with  all  bodies 
two,  be  now  inspected,  no  image  will  be  — such  as  glass,  metals,  resins,  wood,  paste- 
visible,  but  when  laid  upon  a  piece  of  warm  board,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  produce  the 
iron  a  spectral  image  of  the  key  will  be  effect  absolute  contact  was  not  necessary ; 
seen.  Take  a  similar  plate  similarly  im-  a  shilling  held  above  mercury  and  then 
pressed  by  a  key,  but  whose  image  has  not  breathed  upon  gave  the  image  of  the  shil- 
Deen  involved,  and  having  set  before  the  ling,  as  when  it  was  laid  upon  a  plate  of 
surface  another  object,  such  as  a  metallic  glass  and  subsequently  breathed  upon, 
ring,  discharge  at  a  short  distance  a  Leyden  Mercurial  vapor,  and  that  of  iodine,  acted 
Jar.  The  phosphorus  will  shine  all  over  exactly  like  the  vapor  of  water.  Hence /Ac 
except  on  the  portion  shaded  by  the  ring,  phenomenon  of  the  Daguerreotype  was  prO“ 
This  image  of  the  ring  soon  disappears  to-  duced  without  the  intervention  of  light,  for 
tally  ;  but  if  the  plate  is  set  upon  a  piece  the  experiments  were  equally  successful  by 
of  warm  iron  it  will  speedily  begin  to  glow,  night  as  by  day,  and  consequently  “  con- 
the  image  of  the  ring  will  be  first  reproduced,  tact  is  capable  of  imitating  the  action  of 
and  as  it  fades  away  the  spectral  form  of  the  light.” 

key  will  gradually  unfold  itself,  and  then  After  showing,  by  experiment,  that  “  the 
vanish.  violet  rays  continue  the  action  commenced 

Invisible  traces  of  written  words  have  by  contact,”  he  examines  the  action  of  light 
been  rendered  visible  in  several  curious  upon  plates  of  silver,  copper,  and  glass, 
phenomena  of  crystallization.  Dr.  Draper  “  A  clean  and  highly  polished  plate  of 
observed,  that  if  we  draw  a  line  on  the  silver,  having  a  pattern  cut  out  of  paper 
interior  of  a  glass-receiver  containing  cam-  suspended  over  it,  without  touching  it,  was 
phor,  and  if  we  expose  the  receiver  to  the  exposed  to  the  sun  for  some  hours.  After 
Bun  after  it  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  the  line  being  cooled,  it  was  held  over  mercury 
described  will  be  stellated  with  crystals  of  heated  to  about  60®  of  Reaumur,  when  a 
camphor.  If  we  make  a  solution  of  a  few  clear  image  of  the  pattern  was  produced  by 
grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  three  of  the  mercurial  vapor.”  From  these,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  an  ounce  and  a  other  experiments,  Moser  concludes,  “  that 
half  of  water — or,  what  Dr.  Waller  prefers,  light  acts  on  all  bodies ;  and  that  its  influ- 
of  ten  grains  of  phosphate  of  soda  instead  ence  may  be  tested  by  all  vapors  that  ad- 
of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia — and  spread-  here  to  the  surface  or  act  chemically  upon 
ing  this  solution  upon  a  plate  of  glass  (or  it and  that  “  the  same  modification  is 
upon  quartz  or  agate),  write  with  a  pen  produced  upon  plates  when  vapors  are  con- 
upou  the  ^aas,  the  words  will  become  visible  densed,  as  when  light  acts  upon  them.” 
(by  the  deposition  of  crystals,)  both  on  the  M.  Moser  has  endeavored  to  explain  these, 
glass  and  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  !  Dr.  and  various  other  phenomena,  on  the  hypo- 
Waller,  to  whose  interesting  paper  we  refer  thesis  “that  everybody  is  self-luminous, 
our  readers — (Phil.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1846,  vol.  and  emits  invisible  rays  of  light,”  and  that 
Xxviii.,  p.  94) — has  shown  that  similar  when  two  bodies  are  sufficiently  approxi- 
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mated,  they  reciprocally  depict  each  other ' 
by  means  of  the  invisible  rays  which  they 
emit. 

Mr.  Hunt,  who  dissents  from  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  has  described  several  experiments  in 
which  the  phenomena  are  produced  by  heat, , 
and  he  has  given  the  name  of  Thermography 
to  this  process  of  copying  engravings  on 
metallic  plates,*  regarding  the  phenomena, 
“  if  not  directly  the  effect  of  a  disturbance 
of  the  latent  caloric,  as  at  least  materially 
influenced  by  the  action  of  heat.”  Mr. 
Hunt  placed  on  a  well-polished  copper¬ 
plate  a  sovereign,  a  shilling,  a  large  silver 
medal,  and  a  penny,  and  when  the  plate  had 
been  gently  warmed  by  a  spirit-lamp,  cool¬ 
ed,  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  mercury, 
each  piece  left  its  impression,  the  sovereign 
and  the  silver  medal  being  most  distinct, 
and  the  lettering  in  each  copied.  A  bronze 
medal  gave  its  picture,  though  placed  -^th 
of  an  inch  above  the  plate.  When  the 
copper-plate  was  made  too  hot  to  be  han¬ 
dled,  it  gave  impressions  in  the  following 
order  of  intensity,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  cop¬ 
per,  the  mass  of  the  metal  materially  influ¬ 
encing  the  result,  and  the  impressions  from 
the  gold  and  silver  being  permanent.  The  ; 
heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  produced  analogous 
effects,  the  calorific  rays  alone  influencing 
the  result.  In  this  way  Mr.  Hunt  copied 
printed  pages  and  engravings  on  iodized 
aper,  by  mere  contact  and  exposure  to 
eat,  and  he  found  that  this  could  be  done 
even  at  considerable  distances  between  the 
object  and  its  copy.  By  amalgamating  the 
surface  of  the  paper  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  process,  he  was  at  length  enabled  to 
copy  from  paper  line-engravings,  wood- 
cuts,  and  lithographs,  with  surprising  ac¬ 
curacy. 

‘‘  A  well  polished  plate  of  copper  is  rubbed 
over  with  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  then  Avell 
washed,  to  remove  any  nitrate  of  copper  which 
may  be  formed ;  when  quite  dry,  a  little  mercury, 
token  upon  soft  leather  or  linen,  is  well  rubbed 
over  it,  and  the  surface  washed  to  a  perfect  mirror. 
The  sheet  to  be  copied  is  placed  smoothly  over 
the  mercurial  surface,  and  a  sheet  or  two  of  soft 
clean  paper  being  placed  uj)on  it,  it  is  pressed  into 
equal  contact  with  the  metal  by  a  piece  of  glass 
or  flat  board.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  an  hour  or  two.  The  lime  may  be  consider¬ 
ably  shortened  by  applying  a  very  gentle  heat  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  under  surface  of  the  plate. 

•  See  'Pransadions  of  the  CornioaU  Polytechnic  So¬ 
ciety,  1842.  London  ami  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine,  October,  1840,  and  December,  1842,  vol. 
xxi.,  p.  462,  and  Researches,  &c.,  p.  223. 


The  heat  must  on  no  account  be  so  great  as  to » 
volatilize  the  mercury.” — Phil.  Mag.t  vol.  xxi.,  p. 
467. — Researches,  p.  237. 

The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  mercury 
box,  the  vapor  of  which  attacks  the  white 
parts  of  the  copy,  and  gives  a  faithful  but 
indistinct  image.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the 
vapor  of  iodine,  which  attacks  the  parts 
free  from  mercury,  and  by  blackening  them 
gives  a  perfeetly  black  picture. 

M.  Knorr  has  shown  that  these  images 
may  be  produced  without  any  condensation 
of  vapor,  and  simply  by  the  action  of  heat. 
The  copper-plate  is  heated  to  the  degree 
at  which  it  begins  to  change  color,  and 
when  the  spirit-lamp  is  extinguished,  and 
the  plates  and  medals  withdrawn,-  distinct 
impressions  of  them  are  found  penetrating 
to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  surface  of 
the  metal. 

Dr.  Karsten  of  Berlin  has  obtained  still 
more  interesting  results  by  the  agency  of 
common  electricity.  If  a  medal  is  placed 
upon  a  glass-plate,  and  this  plate  upon  a 
metallic  one,  and  if  the  medal  is  subjected 
to  discharges  of  electricity,  a  perfect  image 
of  the  medal,  capable  of  being  developed 
by  mercury  or  iodine,  will  be  received  upon 
the  glass  ;  and  if  several  glass  plates  are  • 
interposed  between  the  medal  and  the 
metallic-plate,  an  image  of  the  medal  will 
be  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  of 
the  plates  of  glass. 

M.  Fizeau  is  of  opinion  that  the  images' 
which  we  have  been  considering  arise  from 
a  slight  layer  of  organic  matter,  volatile,  or 
at  least  capable  of  being  carried  off  by 
aqueous  vapor.  Professor  Grove  has 
adopted  the  same  general  view,  and  Sir 
David  Brewster,  having  succeeded  in  form¬ 
ing  very  fine  pictures  upon  glass,  by  the 
entrance  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  its  pores, 
regards  all  these  images  as  the  result  of  the 
absorption  of  matter,  emanating  from  one 
body  and  received  into  the  pores  of  another. 
Hence  he  has  been  led  to  the  followinoj 
general  conclusions : — “  That  all  bodies 
throw  off  emanations  in  greater  or  less  abun¬ 
dance,  in  particles  of  greater  or  less  size, 
and  with  greater  or  less  velocities — that 
these  particles  enter  more  or  less  into  the 
pores  of  solid  and  fluid  bodies,  sometimes 
resting  near  their  surface,  sometimes  effect¬ 
ing  a  deeper  entrance,  and  sometimes  per¬ 
meating  them  altogether — that  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  these  emanations  is  aided  by 
differences  of  temperature — by  great  heat* 

♦  The^  colored  films  produced  upon  steel  and 
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— ^by  vibratory  action — by  friction — by 
electricity, — in  short,  by  every  cause  which 
affects  the  forces  of  aggregation,  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  are  held  together ; 
and  that  these  emanations,  when  feeble, 
show  themselves  in  the  images  of  Fusinieri, 
Draper,  Hunt,  Moser,  Fizeau,  Knorr,  Kar- 
sten,  and  Zantcdeschi* — when  •  stronger,  in 
certain  chemical  changes  which  they  pro¬ 
duce — when  stronger  still,  in  their  action 
on  the  olfactory  nerves,  causing  smell,  and 
when  thrown  off  most  copiously  and  rapidly, 
in  heat,  affecting  the  nerves  of  touch — in 
photogenic  action,  dissevering  and  re-com¬ 
bining  the  elements  of  matter,  and  in  phos¬ 
phorescent  and  luminous  emanations,  ex¬ 
citing  the  retina  and  producing  vision.’’ 

Before  we  conclude  this  part  of  our  sub¬ 
ject,  we  must  give  a  brief  notice  of  a  very 
remarkable  invention  of  M.  Martens,  by 
which  an  extensive  panoramic  view,  amount¬ 
ing  even  to  an  angle  of  150°,  may  be  taken 
by  the  Daguerreotype.  The  object-glass  is 
fixed  upon  a  pivot,  and  put  in  motion  by  an 
endless  screw,  so  as  to  present  a  narrow 
aperture  in  front  of  it,  in  succession,  to  the 
landscape  or  group  of  figures  to  be  copied. 
When  the  long  iodized  plate,  curved  cylin- 
drically,  is  placed  in  the  apparatus,  the 
cover  is  taken  from  the  object-glass,  and  the 
handle  is  turned  slowly  and  steadily  round, 
slowly  when  a  dark  object  is  in  the  field, 
and  quickly  when  a  luminous  object  is 
there.  By  means  of  a  common  achromatic 
object-glass,  one  inch  and  four-tenths  in  dia¬ 
meter,  views  have  been  produced  thirty- 
eight  centimetres  long  and  twelve  wide ; 
and  these  views,  one  of  which  we  have  seen, 
are  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  taken  by 
the  common  camera. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  and  processes  of  the 
two  sister  arts  which  constitute  photogra¬ 
phy,  we  must  now  endeavor  to  estimate  the 
advantages  which  they  have  conferred  upon 
society,  and  which  may  yet  be  expected 
from  their  future  progress.  The  arts  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  have 
in  every  age  called  into  exercise  the  loftiest 
genius  and  the  deepest  reason  of  man.  Fos- 

otber  metals  by  heat  are  obviously  the  material  radi¬ 
ations  from  the  metal  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere. 

♦  Professor  Zantedeschi,  of  Venice,  has  shown 
that.metals  pass  into  a  radiant  state — are  reflected 
like  light  and  heat,  and  return  into  a  concrete  state 
in  virtue  of  chemical  aflinity. — Ricerche  Fisico- 
chimico  Fisiologiche  suUa  Luce,  chap.  iv.  Venesda. 
1^.  FoUo. 


tered  by  power,  consecrated  by  piety,  and 
hallowed  by  affection,  their  choicest  pro¬ 
ductions  have  beeu  preserved  by  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  individuals,  and  the  munificence  of 
kings — while  the  palaces  of  sovereigns,  the 
edifices  of  social  life,  the  temples  of  religion, 
the  watch-towers  of  war,  the  obelisks  of 
fame,  and  the  mausolea  of  domestic  grief, 
remain  under  the  blue  cupola  of  nature’s 
museum,  to  attest  by  their  modern  beauty, 
or  their  ruined  grandeur,  the  genius  and, 
taste  of  their  founders.  To  the  cultivation 
and  patronage  of  such  noble  arts,  the  vanity, 
the  hopes,  and  the  holiest  affections  of- 
man  stand  irrevocably  pledged ;  and  we 
should  deeply  deplore  any  invention  or  dis¬ 
covery,  or  any  tide  in  the  nation’s  taste, 
which  should  paralyse  the  artist’s  pencil,  or 
stay  the  sculptor’s  chisel,  or  divert  into 
new  channels  the  genius  whieh  wields  them. 
Instead  of  superseding  the  arts  of  design,  as 
some  have  feared,  photography  will  but  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  new  ideas — with  collections 
of  costume,  with  studies  of  drapery  and  of 
figures,  and  with  scenes  in  life  and  nature, 
which,  if  they  possess  at  all,  they  possess, 
imperfectly,  and  without  which  art  must  be 
stationary,  if  she  does  not  languish  and  de¬ 
cline.  Sentiments  analogous  to  these  have 
been  more  professionally  expressed  by  M.  De- 
larochc,  a  distinguished  French  artist,  and 
we  believe  also  by  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  high¬ 
est  authority  in  England  ;  and  if  a  new 
era  be  now  seen  in  our  horizon,  with  all  the 
promise  of  an  auroral  dawn,  in  which  the 
three  sister  arts  shall  simultaneously  ad¬ 
vance  to  perfection,  it  will  be  by  the  agency 
of  photography — importing  nature  herself 
into  the  artist’s  studio,  and  furnishing  to 
his  imagination  an  exuberance  of  her  riches. 

In  sculpture,  advantage  has  not  yet  been 
taken  of  the  peculiar  help  which  is  offered 
to  her  by  photography.  All  the  elements 
of  statuary,  and  all  the  forms  and  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  living  figure,  may  be  obtained 
from  a  number  of  azimuthal  representations, 
or  sectional  outlines,  taken  photographical¬ 
ly  1  and  by  means  of  a  binocular  camera, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Wheat¬ 
stone’s  beautiful  stereoscope,  two  of  these 
azimuthal  sections  may  be  combined  into  a 
solid,  with  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
original  figure  from  which  they  are  taken. 
Superficial  forms  will  thus,  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  stand  before  the  sculptor  in  three 
dimensions,  and  he  may  thus  virtually  carry 
in  his  portfolio  the  Apollo  Bclvidere  and 
the  gigantic  Sphynx,  and  all  the  statuary 
of  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum. 
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But  while  the  artist  is  thus  supplied  with  1 
every  material  for  his  creative  genius,  the 
public  will  derive  a  new  and  immediate  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  productions  of  the  solar 
pencil.  The  hornefaring  man,  whom  fate 
or  duty  chains  to  his  birth-place,  or  impri¬ 
sons  in  his  fatherland,  will,  without  the  fa¬ 
tigues  and  dangers  of  travel,  scan  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  wonders  of  the  globe,  not  in  the 
fantastic  or  deceitful  images  of  a  hurried 
encil,  but  in  the  very  picture  which  would 
ave  been  painted  on  his  own  retina,  were 
be  magically  transported  to  the  scene. 
The  gigantic  outline  of  the  Himalaya  and 
the  Andes  will  stand  self-depicted  upon  his 
borrowed  retina — the  Niagara  will  pour  out 
before  him,  in  panoramic  grandeur,  her 
mighty  cataract  of  waters — while  the  flam¬ 
ing  volcano  will  toss  into  the  air  her  clouds 
of  dust  and  her  blazing  fragments.*  The 
scene  will  change,  and  there  will  rise  before 
him  Egypt’s  colossal  pyramids,  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  gilded 
mosques  and  towering  minarets  of  Eastern 
magnificence. I  But  with  not  less  wonder,  and 
with  a  more  eager  and  affectionate  gaze,  will 
he  survey  those  hallowed  scenes  which  faith 
has  consecrated  and  love  endeared.  Paint¬ 
ed  in  its  cheerless  tints  Mount  Zion  will 
stand  before  him  “  as  a  field  that  is 
ploughed,” — Tyre,  as  a  rock  on  which  the 
fisherman  dry  their  nets — Gaza,  in  her  pro¬ 
phetic  “  baldness” — Lebanon  with  her  ce¬ 
dars  prostrate  among  the  “  howling  firs 
—Nineveh  “  made  as  the  grave,”  and  seen 
only  in  the  turf  that  covers  it ; — and  Baby¬ 
lon  the  Great,  the  Golden  City,  with  its 
impregnable  walls,  its  hundred  gates  of 
brass,  now  “  sitting  in  the  dust,”  “  cast  up 
as  an  heap,”  covered  with  “  pools  of  wa¬ 
ter,”  and  without  even  the  “  Arab’s  tent’’ 

*  An  accomplished  traveller,  who  ascended 
Mount  Etna  in  order  to  take  Talbotype  drawings 
of  its  scenery,  placed  his  camera  on  the  edge  of  the 
crater,  in  order  to  get  a  representation  of  that  inte¬ 
resting  spot.  No  sooner  was  the  camera  fixed,  and 
the  sensitive  paper  introduced,  than  a  partial  erup¬ 
tion  took  place,  which  drove  the  traveller  from  his 
camera  in  order  to  save  his  life.  When  the  erup¬ 
tion  ceased,  he  returned  to  collect  the  fragments  of 
his  instrument,  when,  to  his  great  surprise  and  de¬ 
light,  he  found  that  his  camera  was  not  only  unin¬ 
jured,  but  contained  an  excellent  picture  of  the  cra¬ 
ter  and  the  eruption ! 

t  The  drawings  in  the  Excursions  Daguerriennes, 
taken  from  the  sun-pictures  in  the  splendid  gallery 
of  M.  Lerebours,  contain  114  plates,  representing 
scenes  and  public  buildings  in  America,  Algeria, 
England,  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Rus¬ 
sia,  Sardinia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,'  Savoy,  Nubia, 
Syria,  and  Palestine. 


or  the  “  shepherd’s  fold.”*  But  though  it 
is  only  Palestine  in  desolation  that  a  mo¬ 
dern  sun  can  delineate,  yet  the  seas  which 
bore  on  their  breast  the  divine  Redeemer, 
and  the  everlasting  hills  which  bounded 
his  view,  stand  unchanged  by  time  and  the 
elements,  and,  delineated  on  the  faithful 
tablet,  still  appeal  to  us  with  an  immortal 
interest,  t 

But  the  scenes  which  are  thus  presented 
to  us  by  the  photographer  have  not  merely 
the  interest  of  being  truthful  representa¬ 
tions  :  they  form,  as  it  wore,  a  record  of 
every  visible  event  that  takes  place  while  the 
picture  is  delineating.  The  dial-plate  of 
the  clock  tells  the  hour  and  minute  when  it 
was  drawn,  and  with  the  day  of  the  month, 
which  we  know,  and  the  sun’s  altitude, 
which  the  shadows  on  the  picture  often  sup¬ 
ply,  we  may  find  the  very  latitude  of  the 
place  which  is  represented.  All  stationary, 
life  stands  self-delineated  on  the  photo¬ 
graph  :  The  wind,  if  it  blows,  will  exhibit 
its  disturbing  influence — the  rain,  if  it  falls, 
will  glisten  on  the  housetop — the  still 
clouds  will  exhibit  their  ever-changing 
forms — and  even  the  lightning’s  flash  will 
imprint  its  fire-streak  on  the  sensitive  ta¬ 
blet. 

To  the  physical  sciences  Photography  has 
already  made  valuable  contributions.  Mr. 
Ronalds,  Mr.  Collen,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
have,  with  much  ingenuity,  employed  it  at 
Kew  and  at  Greenwich  to  record  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  meteorological  and  magnetical  in¬ 
struments  in  the’absence  of  the  observer,  and 
Mr.  Brunei  has  Daguerreotype  pictures 
taken  of  the  public  works  which  he  is  carry¬ 
ing  on,  at  stated  times,  so  as  to  exhibit 
their  progress,  and  give  him  as  it  were  a 
power  of  superintendance  without  being 
personally  present.  Sir  JohnHerscheland 
other  philosophers  have  obtained  from  pho¬ 
tography  much  important  information  re¬ 
specting  the  properties  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  has  applied  it  with 
singular  success  in  executing  beautiful 

*  Dr.  Keith  ha.s  brought  home  with  him  from  the 
Holy  Land,  about  thirty  Daguerreotypes  of  its  most 
interesting  scenery,  executed  by  his  son,  Dr.  George 
Keith,  and  which  are  now  engraving  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Since  this  note  was  printed,  w'e  have  received, 
and  now  have  before  us,  fou'rteen  of  these  beautiful 
engravings,  representing  Mount  Zion,  Tyre,  Petra, 
Hebron,  Askelon,  Gerash,  Cesaraea,  Ashdod,  and 
other  interesting  places. 

t  See  Lond.  and  Edin.  Phil.  Magazine,  Feb., 
1846,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  73 ;  and  Phil.  Trans.,  1847,  pt. 
I.,pp.  59,  69,  and  111. 
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.tural  history,  as  likeness,  which  to  the  filial  and  parental 
roscope.  ^  heart  must  become  a  precious  possession, 
n  its  delineations  These  observations,  which  apply  princi- 
e  human  counte-  pally  to  the  Talbotype,  were  at  one  time 
th  joy  and  glad-  especially  applicable  to  the  Daguerreotype 
le  expression  of  portraits,  when  the  sitter  sat  long,  and 
yet  furnishes  to  ;  when  a  pallid  whiteness  characterized  all  its 
its  most  valued  ;  productions.  The  improvement  of  the  art, 
ring  representa-  |  however,  in  the  shortness  of  the  sitting,  in 
er,  whicn  delight  j  the  tone  of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  pro- 
T  year  their  like-  |  cess  of  coloring  the  picture,  has  been  so 
,  till  time  has  ob-  i  great  that  the  Daguerreotype  portraits 
ace  of  the  resem-  i  have  all  the  beauty  of  the  finest  miniatures, 
of  the  time-worn  1  and  are  at  least  faithful  if  not  flatter- 
dlection  of  early  ing  representations  of  female  beauty.* 
e  painter,  though  |  The  Talbotype  will,  we  doubt  not,  make 
n  of  art,  has  lost  |  the  same  start  towards  perfection  ;  and 
le  faithful  picture  when  a  fine  grained  paper  shall  be  made, 
•y,  time  adds  but  j  and  a  more  sensitive  process  discovered,  we 
hue  of  its  cheek  shall  have  Talbotype  portraits  the  size  of 
unerring  outline  life,  embodying  the  intellectual  expression 
tor  with  grief,  and  as  well  as  the  physical  form  of  the  human 
d  perchance  un-  countenance.! 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING 


BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAN 


In  selecting  Mrs.  Hemans  as  our  first  spe¬ 
cimen  of  Female  Authors,  we  did  so  avow¬ 
edly,  because  she  seemed  to  us  the  most 
feminine  writer  of  the  day.  We  now  select 
Mrs.  Browning  for  the  opposite  reason,  that 
she  is,  or  at  least  is  said  by  many  to  be, 
the  most  masculine  of  our  female  writers. 

To  settle  the  respective  spheres  and  cali¬ 
bres  of  the  male  and  the  female  mind  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  philosophical 
problems.  To  argue,  merely,  that  because 
the  mind  of  woman  has  never  hitherto  pro¬ 
duced  a  “  Paradise  Lost,”  or  a  “  Princi- 
pia,”  it  is  therefore  for  ever  incapable  of 
producing  similar  masterpieces,  seems  to  us 
unfair,  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  how  many  ages  elapsed  e’er  the  male 
mind  realized  such  prodigies  of  intellectual 
achievement }  And  do  not  they  still  stand 
unparalleled  and  almost  unapproached  t 
And  were  it  not  as  reasonable  to  assert  that 
man  as  that  woman  can  renew  them  no 


more  ?  Secondly,  because  the  premise  is 
granted — that  woman  has  not — does  the 
conclusion  follow,  that  woman  cannot  ex¬ 
cogitate  an  argument  as  great  as  the  “  Prin- 
cipia,”  or  build  up  a  rhyme  as  lofty  as  the 
“  Paradise  Lost Would  it  not  have 
been  as  wise  for  one  who  knew  Milton  only 
as  the  Milton  of  “  Lycidas”  and  “  Ar¬ 
cades,”  to  have  contended  that  he  was 
incapable  of  a  great  epic  poem  ?  And  Is 
there  nothing  in  Madame  De  Stael,  in 
Rahel  the  Germaness,  in  Mary  Somerville, 


♦  As  examples  of  the  perfection  of  Engravings 
from  Daguerreotype  mrtraits,  we  may  mention 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Dr.  Chalmers, 
from  Daguerreotypes  executed  by  M.  ClaudeL 
t  Our  scientific  readers  will  find  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  section  on  the  literature  of  the  chemical  rays, 
IMlerraiur  der  chemischen  lichtstrahlen^  by  Dr.  Kar- 
sten,  in  the  Fortschritt  der  Pkysik  im  Jakre  1845; 
DargesteUt  van  der  physikalischen  Gesellschajt  zu  Ber^ 
lin.  Redisrirt  van  Da.  G.  Karsten,  pp.  226-2981 
Berlin,  1847. 
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and  even  in  Mary  Wollsjionecraft,  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  of  heights,  fronting  the  very 
peaks  of  the  Principia  and  the  Paradise,  to 
which  woman  may  yet  attain  ?  Thirdly, 
has  not  woman  understood  and  appreciated 
the  greatest  works  of  genius  as  fully  as  man  ? 
Then  may  she  in  time  equal  them  ;  for  what 
is  true  appreciation  but  the  sowing  of  a 
germ  in  the  mind,  which  shall  ultimately 
bear  similar  fruit  ?  There  is  nothing,  says 
Godwin,  which  the  human  mind  can  con¬ 
ceive,  which  it  cannot  execute  ;  we  may, 
add,  there  is  nothing  the  human  mind  can 
understand  which  it  cannot  equal.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  let  us  never  forget  that  woman,  as  to 
intellectual  progress,  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
fency.  Changed  as  by  malignant  magic, 
now  into  an  article  of  furniture,  and  now 
into  the  toy  of  pleasure,  she  is  only  as  yet 
undergoing  a  better  transmigration,  and 
“  timidly  expanding  into  life.” 

Almost  all  that  is  valuable  in  Female 
Authorship  has  been  produced  within  the 
last  half-century,  that  is,  since  the  female 
was  generally  recognised  to  be  an  intel¬ 
lectual  creature  ;  and  if  she  has,  in  such  a 
short  period,  so  progressed,  what  demi- 
Mahometan  shall  venture  to  set  bounds  to 
her  future  advancement  ?  Even  though  we 
should  grant  that  woman,  more  from  her 
bodily  constitution  than  her  mental,  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  man,  and  that  man,  having  got, 
shall  probably  keep,  his  start  of  centuries, 
we  see  nothing  to  prevent  woman  overtak-  j 
ing,  and  outstripping  with  ease,  his  present  • 
furthest  point  of  intellectual  progress.  VVe 
do  not  look  on  such  productions  as  “  Lear,” 
and  the  “  Prometheus  Vinctus,”  with  the 
despair  wherewith  the  boy  who  has  leaped 
up  in  vain  to  seize,  regards  ever  after  the 
moon  and  the  stars  ;  they  are,  after  all,  the 
masonry  of  men,  and  not  the  architecture  of 
the  gods;  and  if  man  may  surpass,  why 
may  not  woman,  “  taken  out  of  his  side,” 
bis  gentle  alias^  equal  them  ? 

Of  woman,  we  may  say,  ati  least,  that 
there  are  already  provinces  where  her  power 
is  incontested  and  supreme.  And  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  civilization  advances,  and  as  the 
darker  and  fiercer  passions  which  constitute 
the  /era  natura  subside,  in  the  lull  of  that 
milder  day,  the  voice  of  woman  will  become 
more  audible,  exert  a  wider  magic,  and  be 
as  the  voice  of  spring  to  the  opening  year. 
We  stay  not  to  prove  that  the  sex  of  genius 
is  feminine^  and  that  those  poets  who  are 
most  profoundly  impressing  our  young  jBri- 
tish  minds,  are  those  who,  in  tenderness 
and  sensibility — in  peculiar  power,  and  in 
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peculiar  weakness,  are  all  but  female.  And 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  effects  of  cul¬ 
ture,  in  deadening  the  genius  of  man,  we 
are  mistaken  if  it  has  not  always  had  the 
contrary  effect  upon  that  of  woman  (where 
do  we  find  a  female  Bloomfield  or  Bums  r) 
so  that,  on  entering  on  the  far  more  highly 
civilized  periods  which  are  manifestly  ap¬ 
proaching,  she  will  but  be  .breathing  the 
atmosphere  calculated  to  nourish  and  invi¬ 
gorate,  instead  of  weakening  and  chilling 
her  mental  life.  Our  admirable  friend, 
Mr.  De  Quincey,  has,  we  think,  conceded 
even  more  than  we  require,  in  granting 
(see  his  paper  on  Joan  of  Arc)  that  woman 
can  die  more  nobly  than  man.  F or  whether 
is  the  writing  or  the  doing  of  a  great  tra¬ 
gedy  the  higher  achievement }  Poor  the 
attitude  even  of  Shakspeare,  penning  the 
fire-syllables  of  Macbeth,  to  that  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  entering  into  the  flames  as  into  her 
wedding  suit.  What  comparison  between 
[  the  face  inflamed  of  a  Mirabeau  or  a  Chal- 
I  mers,  as  they  thundered  ;  and  the  blush  on 
I  the  cheek  of  Charlotte  Corday,  still  extant, 

I  as  her  head  was  presented  to  the  people 
And  who  shall  name  the  depicter  of  the 
death  of  Beatrice  Cenci ;  with  Madame 
Roland,  whose  conduct  on  the  scaffold 
might  make  one  in  “  love  with  death  If 
to  die  nobly  demand  the  highest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  even 
artistic  powers — and  if  woman  has  par  ex^ 
cellence  exemplified  such  a  concentration, 
there  follows  a  conclusion  to  which  we 
should  be  irresistibly  led,  were  it  not  that 
we  question  the  minor  proposition  in  the 
argument — we  hold  that  man  has  often  as 
fully  as  woman  risen  to  the  dignity  of  death, 
and  met  him,  not  as  a  vassal,  but  as  a 
superior. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  more  of 
I  the  man  than  any  female  writer  of  the 
period,  may  appear  rather  an  equivocal 
compliment ;  and  its  truth  even  may  be 
questioned.  We  may,  howevelr,  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say,  that  she  has  more  of  the 
heroine  than  her  compeers.  Hers  is  a  high 
heroic  nature,  which  adopts  for  the  motto 
at  once  of  its  life  and  its  poetry,  “  Perfect 
through  suffering.”  Shelley  says  ; — 

“  Most  wretched  men 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong : 

They  learn  in  saffering  what  they  teach  in  song.” 

But  wrong  is  not  always  the  stern  school¬ 
mistress  of  song.  There  are  sufferings 
springing  from  other  sources — from  intense 
sensibility — from  bodily  ailment — from  the 
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loss  of  cherished  objects,  which  also  find  in 
poetry  their  natural  vent.  And  we  do 
think  that  such  poetry,  if  not  so  powerful, 
is  infinitely  more  pleasing  and  more  in¬ 
structive  than  that  which  is  inspired  by  real 
or  imaginary  grievance.  The  turbid  tor¬ 
rent  is  not  the  proper  mirror  for  reflecting 
the  face  of  nature  ;  and  none  but  the  moody 
and  the  discontented  will  seek  to  see  in  it 
an  aggravated  and  distorted  edition  of  their 
own  gloomy  brows.  The  poetry  of  wrong 
is  not  the  best  and  most  permanent.  It  was 
not  wrong  alone  that  excited,  though  it 
unquestionably  directed,  the  course  of 
Dante’s  and  Milton’s  vein.  The  poetry  of 
Shakspeare’s  wrong  is  condensed  in  his  son¬ 
nets — the  poetry  of  his  forbearance  and  for¬ 
giveness,  of  his  gratitude  and  his  happiness, 
is  in  his  dramas.  The  poetry  of  Pope’s 
wrong  (a  scratch  from  a  thorn  hedge  !)  is 
in  his  “  Dunciad,”  not  in  his  “  Rape  of 
the  Lock.”  The  poetry  of  Wordsworth’s 
wrong  is  in  his  “  Prefaces,”  not  in  his 
“  Excursion.”  The  poetry  of  Byron’s 
wrong  is  in  those  deep  curses  which  some¬ 
times  disturb  the  harmony  of  his  poems  ; 
and  that  of  Shelley’s  in  the  maniacal  scream 
which  occasionally  interrupts  the  paeans  of 
his  song.  But  all  these  had  probably  been 
as  great,  or  greater  poets,  had  no  wrong 
befallen  them,  or  had  it  taught  them  ano¬ 
ther  lesson,  than  either  peevishly  to  pro¬ 
claim,  or  furiously  to  resent  it. 

Mrs.  Browning  has  suffered,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  wrong  from  the  age.  She 
might,  indeed,  for  some  time  have  spoken 
of  neglect.  But  people  of  genius  should 
now  learn  the  truth,  that  neglect  is  not 
tcrong  ;  or  if  it  be,  it  is  a  wrong  in  which 
they  often  set  the  example.  Neglecting 
the  tastes  of  the  majority,  the  majority 
avenges  itself  by  neglecting  them.  Stand¬ 
ing  and  singing  in  a  congregation  of  the 
deaf,  they  are  senseless  enough  to  complain 
that  they  are  not  heard.  Or  should  they 
address  the  multitude,  and  should  the  mul¬ 
titude  not  listen,  it  never  strikes  them  that 
the  fault  is  their  own  ;  they  ought  to  have 
compelled  attention.  Orpheus  was  listened 
to :  the  thunder  is  :  even  the  gentlest  spring 
shower  commands  its  audience.  If  neglect 
means  wilful  winking  at  claims  which  are 
/e//,  it  is  indeed  a  wrong;  but  a  wrong 
seldom  if  ever  committed,  and  which  com¬ 
plaint  will  not  cure — if  it  means,  merely, 
ignorance  of  claims  which  have  never  been 
presented  or  enforced,  where  and  whose  is 
the  criminality  ? 

■  To  do  Mrs.  Browning  justice,  she  has 


not  complained  of  neglect  nor  of  injury  at 
all.  But  she  has  acknowledged  herself  in¬ 
spired  by  the  genius  of  suffering.  And  this 
seems  to  have  exerted  divers  influences  upon 
her  poetry.  It  has,  in  the  first  place,  taught, 
her  to  rear  for  herself  a  spot  of  transcen¬ 
dental  retreat,  a  city  of  refuge  in  the  clouds. 
Scared  away  from  her  own  heart,  she  has 
soared  upwards,  and  found  a  rest  elsewhere. 
To  those  flights  of  idealism  in  which  she 
indulges,  to  those  distant  and  daring  themes 
which  she  selects,  she  is  urged  less,  we 
think,  through  native  tendency  of  mind, 
than  to  fill  the  vast  vacuity  of  a  sick  and 
craving  spirit.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  her. . 
It  may  be  called,  indeed,  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand ;  though  strong  and  daring 
must  be  those  that  can  successfully  accom¬ 
plish  it.  Only  the  steps  of  sorrow — we  had 
almost  said  only  the  steps  of  despair — can 
climb  such  dizzy  heights.  The  healthy  and 
the  happy  mind  selects  subjects  of  a  healthy, 
and  a  happy  sort,  and  which  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  every-day  life  and  every-day 
thought.  But  for  minds  which  have  been 
wrung  and  riven,  there  is  a  similar  attrac¬ 
tion  in  gloomy  themes,  as  that  which  leads 
them  to  the  side^f  dark  rivers,  to  the  heart 
of  deep  forests,  or  into  the  centre  of  waste 
glens.  Step  forth,  ye  giant  children  of 
Sorrow  and  Genius,  that  we  may  tell  your 
names,  and  compute  your  multitudes. 
First,  there  is  the  proud  thundershod 
jEschylean  family,  all  conceived  in  the 
“  eclipse”  of  that  most  powerful  of  Grecian 
spirits.  Then  follows  the  vast  skeleton  of 
“  De  Rerum  natura,”  the  massive  product 
of  the  grief  of  Lucretius — 

“  Who  cast  his  plummet  down  the  broad 

Deep  universe,  and  said,  No  GKxl ; 

Finding  no  bottom,  he  denied 

*  Divinely  the  divine,  and  died, 

*  Chief  poet  upon  Tiber  side.” 

Mrs.  Browning. 

There  stalk  forward,  next  in  the  procession, 
the  kings,  priests,  popes,  prelates,  and  the 
yet  guiltier  and  mightier  shapes  of  Dante’s 
Hell.  Next,  the  Satan  of  Milton  advances, 
champing  the  curb,  and  regarding  even 
Prometheus  as  no  mate  for  his  proud  and 
lonely  misery.  Then  comes,  cowering  and 
shivering  on,  the  timid  Castaway  of  Cowper. 
He  is  followed  by  Byron’s  heroes,  a  haughty 
yet  melancholy  troop,  with  conscious  mad¬ 
ness  animating  their  gestures  and  glar¬ 
ing  in  their  eyes.  The  .4nciente  Mare- 
nere  succeeds,  now  fearfully  reverting  his 
looks,  and  now  fixing  his  glittering  eye 
forward  on  a  peopled  and  terrible  vacancy. 
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And,  lastly,  a  frail  shadowy  and  shifting 
shape,  looking  now  like  Laon,  now  like 
Lionel,  and  like  Prometheus,  proclaims  that 
Alastor  himself  is  here,  the  Benjamin  in 
this  family  of  tears. 

“  Whither  shall  I  wander,”  seems  Mrs. 
Browning  to  have  said  to  herself,  “  to-day 
to  escape  from  my  own  sad  thoughts,  and 
to  lose,  to  noble  purpose,  the  sense  of  my 
own  identity  ?  1  will  go  eastward  to  Eden, 

where  perfection  and  happiness  once  dwelt. 

I  will  pass,  secure  in  virtue,  the  far  flashing 
sword  of  the  cherubim  ;  I  will  knock  at  the 
door  and  enter.  I  will  lie  down  in  the  for¬ 
saken  garden ;  I  will  pillow  my  head  where 
Milton  pillowed  his,  on  the  grass  cool  with 
the  shadow  of  the  Tree  of  Life ;  and  I  will 
dream  a  vision  of  my  own,  of  what  this 
place  once  was,  and  of  what  it  was  to  leave 
it  for  the  wilderness.”  And  she  has  passed 
the  waving  sword,  and  she  has  entered  the 
awful  garden,  and  she  has  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  she  has,  awaking,  told  it  as  a  “  Drama 
of  Exile.”  It  were  vain  to  deny  that  the 
dream  is  one  full  of  genius — that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  original ;  and  that  it  never  once, 
except  by  antithesis,  suggests  a  thought  of 
Milton’s  more  massive  and'palpable  vision. 
Her  paradise  is  not  a  garden,  it  is  a  flush 
on  a  summer  evening  sky.  Her  Adam  is 
not  the  fair  large-fronted  man;  with  all 
manlike  qualities  meeting  unconsciously  in 
his  full  clear  nature — he  is  a  German  meta¬ 
physician.  Her  Eve  is  herself^  an  amiable 
and  gifted  blue-stocking,  not  the  mere 
meek  motherly  woman,  with  what  Aird 
beautifully  calls  the  “  broad,  ripe,  serene, 
and  graeious  composure  of  love  about  her.” 
Her  spirits  are  neither  cherubim  nor  sera¬ 
phim — neither  knowing  nor  burning  ones — 
they  are  fairies,  not,  however,  of  the  Puck 
or  Ariel  species,  but  of  a  new  metaphysical 
breed  ;  they  do  not  ride  on,  but  split  hairs ; 
they  do  not  dance,  but  reason  ;  or  if  they 
dance,  it  is  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  in 
cycles  and  epicycles  of  mystic  and  mazy 
motion.  There  is  much  beauty  and  power 
in  passages  of  the  poem,  and  a  sweet  inar¬ 
ticulate  infinite  melody,  like  the  fabled  cry 
of  mandrakes  in  the  lyrics.  Still  we  do  not 
see  the  taste  of  turning  the  sweet  open 
garden  of  Eden  into  a  maze — we  do  not 
approve  of  the  daring  precedent  of  trying 
conclusions  with  Milton  on  his  own  high 
field  of  victory — and  we  are,  we  must  say, 
jealous  of  all  encroachments  upon  that  fair 
Paradise  whieh  has  so  long  painted  itself 
upon  our  imaginations — where  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  earth  mingled  in  the  feast  with  all 
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the  dainties  of  the  heavens — where  celestial 
plants  grew  under  the  same  sun  with  ter¬ 
restrial  blossoms,  and  where  the  cadences 
of  seraphic  music  filled  up  the  pauses  in  the 
voice  of  God.  Far  different,  indeed,  is 
Mrs.  Browning’s  from  Dryden’s  disgusting 
inroad  into  Eden — as  different,  almost,  as 
the  advent  of  Raphael  from  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  Satan.  But  the  poem  professed  to 
stand  in  the  lustre  of  the  fiery  sword,  and 
this  should  have  burnt  up  some  of  its  con¬ 
ceits,  and  silenced  some  of  its  meaner  min¬ 
strelsies.  And  all  such  attempts  we  regard 
precisely  as  we  do  the  beauties  of  the  Apo¬ 
crypha,  when  compared  to  the  beauties, of  the 
Bible.  They  are  as  certainly  beauties,  but 
beauties  of  an  inferior  order — they  are  flow¬ 
ers,  but  not  the  roses  which  grew  along  the 
banks  of  the  Four  Rivers,  “  or  caught  in 
their  crimson  cups  the  first  sad  drops  wept 
at  committing  of  thej  mortal  sin.” 

“  One  blossom  of  Eden  outblooms  them  all.” 

Having  accepted  from  Mrs.  Browning’s 
own  hand  sadness,  or  at  least  seriousness, 
as  the  key  to  her  nature  and  genius,  let  us 
continue  to  apply  it  in  our  future  remarks. 
This  at  once  impels  her  to,  and  fits  her  for, 
the  high  position  she  has  assumed,  utter¬ 
ing  the  Cry  of  the  Human.’’  And  whom 
would  the  human  race  prefer  as  their  earthly 
advocate,  to  a  high-souled  and  gifted  wo¬ 
man.^  What  voice  but  the  female  voice 
could  so  softly  and  strongly,  so  eloquently 
and  meltingly,  interpret  to  the  ear  of  him 
whose  name  is  Love,  the  deep  woes  and 
deeper  wants  of  “  poor  humanity’s  afflicted 
will,  struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  des¬ 
tiny  Some  may  quarrel  with  the  title, 
“  The  Human,”  as  an  affectation  ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  if  it  be,  it  is  a  very  small 
one,  and  a  small  affectation  can  never  fur¬ 
nish  matter  for  a  great  quarrel.  Secondly, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  make  a  man,  and 
still  less  a  woman,  an  offender  for  a  word  ; 
and  thirdly,  we  faney  we  can  discern  a  good 
reason  for  her  use  of  the  term.  What  is  it 
that  is  crying  aloud  through  her  voice  to 
Heaven.^  It  is  not  the  feral  or  fiendish 
element  in  human  nature  ?  That  has  found 
an  organ  in  Byron — an  echo  in  his  bellow¬ 
ing  verse.  It  is  the  human  element  in  man 
— bruised,  bleeding,  all  blit  dead  under  the 
pressure  of  evil  circumstances,  under  the 
ten  thousand  tyrannies,  mistakes,  and  de¬ 
lusions  of  the  world,  that  has  here  ceased 
any  longer  to  be  silent,  and  is  speaking  in 
a  sister’s  voice  to  Time  and  to  Eternity — 
to  Earth  and  Heaven.  The  poem  may 
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truly  be  called  a  prayer  for  the  times,  and  | 
no  collect  in  the  English  liturgy  surpasses 
it  in  truth  and  tenderness,  though  some 
may  think  its  tone  daring  to  the  brink  of 
blasphemy,  and  piercing  almost  to  anguish. 

Gracefully  from  this  proud  and  giddy! 
pinnacle,  where  she  had  stood  as  the  con- 1 
soious  and  commissioned  representative  of 
the  human  race,  she  descends  to  the  door  of 
the  factory,  and  pleads  for  the  children  in¬ 
closed  in  that  crowded  and  busy  hell.  The 
“  cry  of  the  factory  children”  moves  you, 
because  it  is  no  poem  at  all — it  is  just  a 
long  sob,  veiled  and  stifled  as  it  ascends 
through  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  poor  beings 
themselves.  Since  we  read  it  we  can 
scarcely  pass  a  factory  without  seeming  to 
hear  this  psalm  issuing  from  the  machinery, 
as  if  it  were  protesting  against  its  own 
abused  powers.  But,  to  use  the  language  of 
a  writer  quoted  a  little  before,  “  The  Fairy 
Queen  is  dead,  shrouded  in  a  yard  of  cotton 
stuff*  made  by  the  spinning-jenny,  and  by 
that  other  piece  of  new  improved  machinery, 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  British  children^  for 
which  death  alone  holds  the  patent.’’  From 
Mrs.  Browning,  perhaps  the  most  imagina¬ 
tive  and  intellectual  of  British  females,  down 
to  a  pale-faced,  thick-voiced,  degraded, 
hardly  human,  factory  girl,  what  a  long  and 
precipitous  descent !  But  though  hardly, 
she  is  human  ;  and  availing  herself  of  the 
small,  trembling,  but  eternally  indestructi¬ 
ble  link  of  connexion  implied  in  a  common 
nature,  our  authoress  can  identify  herself 
with  the  cause,  and  incarnate  her  genius  in 
the  person  of  the  poor  perishing  child. 
How  unspeakably  more  alFecting  is  a  plead¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  a  particular  portion  of  the 
race,  than  in  behalf  of  the  entire  family  ! 
Mrs.  Browning  might  have  uttered  a  hun¬ 
dred  “  cries  of  the  human,”  and  proved  her-  ■ 
self  only  a  sentimental  artist,  and  awakened 
little  save  an  echo  dying  away  in  distant 
elfin  laughter;  but  the  cry  of  a  factory 
child,  coming  through  a  woman’s,  has  gone 
to  a  nation’s  heart  of  hearts. 

7^.1though  occupied  thus  with  the  sterner 
wants  and  sorrows  of  society,  she  is  not 
devoid  of  interest  in  its  minor  miseries  and 
disappointments.  She  can  sit  down  beside 
little  Ella  (the  miniature  of  Alnaschar) 
and  watch  the  history  of  her  day-dream 
beside  the  swan’s  nest  among  the  reeds, 
and  see  in  her  disappointment  a  type  of 
human  hopes  in  general,  even  when  tower¬ 
ing  and  radiant  as  summer  clouds.  Ella’s 
dream  among  the  reeds!  What  else  was 
Godwin’s  Political  Justice  }  W^hat  else  | 


was  St.  Simonianism  ?  What  else  is  Young 
Englandism  ?  And  what  else  are  the 
hopes  built  by  many  now  upon  certain  per¬ 
fected  schemes  of  education,  which,  freely 
translated,  just  mean  the  further  sharpen¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  of  knaves  and  fools; 
and  now  upon  a  “  Coming  Man,”  who  is 
to  supply  every  deficiency,  reconcile  every 
contradiction,  and  right  every  wrong.  Yes, 
he  will  come  mounted  on  the  red-roan 
I  horse  of  sweet  Ella’s  vision  1 

Shadowed  by  the  same  uniform  serious¬ 
ness  are  the  only  two  poems  of  hers  which 
we  shall  further  at  present  mention — we 
mean  her  “  Vision  of  Poets,”  and  her 
“  Geraldine’s  Courtship.”  The  aim  of  the 
first  is  to  present,  in  short  compass,  and 
almost  in  single  lines,  the  characteristics  of 
the  greater  poets  of  past  and  present  times. 
This  undertaking  involved  in  it  very  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  most  great  poets  possess  more  than 
one  distinguishing  peculiarity.  To  select  a 
single  diflFerential  point  is  always  hazardous, 
and  often  deceptive.  2dly,  Alter  you  have 
selected  the  prominent  characteristic  of 
your  author,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  express  it 
in  a  word,  or  in  a  line.  To  compress  thus 
an  Iliad  in  a  nutshell,  to  imprison  a  Giant 
genie  in  an  iron  pot,  is  more  a  feat  of 
magic  than  an  act  of  criticism.  3dly,  It  is 
especially  difficult  to  express  the  dififerentia 
of  a  writer  in  a  manner  at  once  easy,  and 
natural,  and  picturesque,  and  poetical.  In 
the  very  terms  of  such  an  attempt  as  Mrs. 
Browning  makes,  it  is  implied  that  she  not 
only  defines,  but  describes  the  particular 
writer.  But  to  curdle  up  a  character  into 
one.  noble  word,  to  describe  Shakspeare, 
for  instance,  in  such  compass,  what  sun- 
syllable  shall  suffice ;  or  must  we  renew 
Byron’s  wish } 

“  Could  I  unbosom  and  embody  now 

That  which  is  most  within  me ;  could  I  wreak 

Mj  thought  upon  expression ! 

********* 

And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak.; 
But  as  it  is  1  live  and  die  unheard, 

With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a 
sword.” 

Accordingly,  this  styte  of  portraiture 
(shall  we  call  it,  as  generally  pursued,  the 
thumb-nail  style  f)  has  seldom  been  pro- 
I  secuted  with  much  success.  Ebenezer 
j  Elliot  has  a  copy  of  verses  after  this  fashion, 
I  not  quite  worthy  of  him.  What,  for  ex- 
j  ample,  does  the  following  line  tell  us  of 
Shelley  ? 

"  Bl-iated  Shelley,  vainly  great  and  brave.” 
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The  same  words  might  have  been  used 
about  Sir  John  Moore,  or  Pompey.  Mrs. 
Browning’s  verses  are  far  superior.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  we  see  her  clipping  at  a 
character,  in  order  to  fit  it  better  into  the 
place  she  has  prepared  for  it.  Sometimes 
she  crams  the  half  of  an  author  into  a  verse, 
and  has  to  leave  out  the  rest  for  want  of 
room.  Sometimes  over  a  familiar  face  she 
throws  a  veil  of  words  and  darkness.  But 
often  her  one  glance  sees,  and  her  one 
word  shows,  the  very  heart  of  an  author’s 
genius  and  character.  Our  readers  may 
recur  to  the  lines  already  quoted  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Lucretius,  as  one  of  her  best  por¬ 
traitures.  Altogether  this  style,  as  gene¬ 
rally  prosecuted,  is  a  small  one,  not  much 
better  than  anagrams  and  acrostics — ranks, 
indeed,  not  much  higher  than  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  persons  who  transcribe  the 
“  Pleasures  of  Hope”  on  the  breadth  of  a 
crown-piece,  and  should  be  resigned  to 
such  praiseworthy  personages.  By  far  the 
best  specimen  of  it  we  remember,  is  the 
very  clever  list  involving  a  running  com¬ 
mentary  of  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  by 
Dr.  Maginn ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  Gay’s 
Catalogue  llaisonne  of  the  portentous 
poems  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  Who 
shall  embalm,  in  a  similar  way,  the  endless 
writings  of  James,  Cooper,  and  Dickens } 

“  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship,”  as  a 
transcript  from  the  “  red-leaved  tablets  of 
the  heart” — as  a  tale  of  love,  set  to  the 
richest  music — as  a  picture  of  the  subtle 
workings,  the  stern  reasonings,  and  the 
terrible  bursts  of  passion — is  above  praise. 
How  like  a  volcano  does  the  poet’s  heart  at 
length  explode  ?  How  first  all  power  is 
given  him  in  the  dreadful  trance  of  silence, 
and  then  in  the  loosened  tempest  of  speech  ! 
What  a  wild,  fierce  logic  flows  forth  from  his 
lips,  in  which,  as  in  that  of  Lear’s  madness, 
the  foundations  of  society  seem  to  quiver  like 
reeds,‘and  every  mount  of  conventionalism 
is  no  longer  found ;  and  in  the  lull  of  that 
tempest,  and  in  the  returning  sunshine, 
how  beautiful,  how  almost  super-human, 
seem  the  figures  of  the  two  lovers,  seen  now 
and  magnified  through  the  mist  of  the 
reader’s  fast-flowing  tears !  It  is  a  tale  of 
successful  love,  and  yet  it  melts  you  like  a 
tragedy,  and  most  melts  you  in  the  crisis  of 
the  triumph.  On  Geraldine  we  had  gazed 
as  on  a  star,  with  dry-eyed  and  distant 
admiration ;  but  when  that  star  dissolves 
in  showers  at  the  feet  of  her  poet  lover,  we 
weep  for  very  joy.  [Truly  a  tear  is  a  sad 
yet  beautiful  thing;  it  constitutes  a  link 


[Oct. 

connecting  us  with  distant  countries,  nay, 
connecting  us  with  distant  worlds.  Gravi¬ 
tation  has,  amid  all  her  immensity,  wrought 
no  such  lovely  work  as  when  she  rounded  a 
tear. ') 

From  this  beautiful  poem  alone,  we 
might  argue  Mrs.  Browning’s  capacity  for 
producing  a  great  domestic  tragedy.  We 
might  argue  it,  also,  from  the  various  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  her  genius — her  far  vision  into 
the  springs  of  human  conduct — into  those 
viewless  veins  of  fire,  or  of  poison,  which 
wind  within  the  human  heart — her  sympa¬ 
thy  with  dark  bosoms — the  passion  for 
truth,  which  pierces  often  the  mist  of  her 
dimmer  thought,  like  a  flash  of  irrepressible 
lightning — her  fervid  temperament,  afways 
glowing  round  her  intellectual  sight — and 
her  queen-like  dominion  over  imagery  and 
language.  We  think,  meanwhile,  that  she 
has  mistaken  her  sphere.  In  that  rare  at¬ 
mosphere  of  transcendentalism  which  she 
has  reached,  she  respires  with  difficulty 
and  with  pain.  She  is  not  “  native  and 
endued”  into  that  element.  We  would 
warn  her  off  the  giddy  region,  where  tem¬ 
pests  may  blow,  as  well  as  clouds  gather. 
Her  recent  sonnets  in  Blackwood  are  sad 
failures, — the  very  light  in  them  is  dark¬ 
ness — thoughts,  in  themselves  as  untangible 
as  the  films  upon  the  window  pane,  are 
concealed  in  a  woof  of  words,  till  their 
thin  and  shadowy  meaning  fades  utterly 
away.  Morbid  weakness,  she  should  re¬ 
member,  is  not  masculine  strength.  But 
can  she  not,  through  the  rents  in  her  cloudy 
tabernacle,  discern,  far  below  in  the  vale, 
fields  of  deep  though  homely  beauty,  where 
she  might  more  gracefully  and  successfully 
exorcise  her  exquisite  genius  ?  She  has 
only  to  stoop  to  conquer.  By  and  bye  we 
may — using  unprofanely  an  expression  ori¬ 
ginally  profane — be  tempted  to  say,  as  we 
look  up  the  darkened  mountain,  with  its 
flashes  of  fire  hourly  waxing  fewer  and 
feebler,  “  As  for  this  poetess,  we  wot  not 
what  has  become  of  her.” 

While  we  are  venturing  on  accents  of 
warning,  we  might  also  remind  her  that 
there  are  in  her  style  and  manner  peculi¬ 
arities  which  a  wicked  world  will  persist  in 
calling  affectations.  On  the  charge  of 
affectation,  generally,-  we  are  disposed  to 
lay  little  stress — it  is  a  charge  so  easily 
got  up,  and  which  can  be  so  readily  swelled 
into  a  cuckoo  cry  ;  it  is  often  applied  with 
such  injustice,  and  it  so  generally  attaches 
to  singularities  in  manner,  instead  of  insin¬ 
cerities  in  spirit  and  matter.  _  But  why 
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shoTild  a  true  man,  or  a  true  woman,  expose 
themselves  needlessly  to  such  a  charge  ? 
We  think  in  general,  that  true  taste  in 
this,  as  in  matters  of  dress  and  etiquette, 
dictates  conformity  to  the  present  mode, 
provided  that  it  does  not  unduly  cramp  the 
freedom  and  the  force  of  natural  motions. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  class  of  writers  who  are 
chartered  libertines — who  deal  with  lan¬ 
guage  as  they  please — who  toss  it  about  as 
the  autumn  wind  leaves;  who,  in  the 
agony  of  their  earnestness,  or  in  the  fury  of 
their  excitement,  seize  on  rude  and  un¬ 
polished  words,  as  Titans  on  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  gain  artistic  triumphs  in 
opposition  to  all  the  rules  of  art.  Such 
are  Wilson  and  Carlyle,  and  such  were 
Burke  and  Chalmers.  These  men  we  must 
just  take  as  they  are,  and  be  thankful  for 
them  as  they  are.  We  must  just  give 
them  their  own  way.  And  whether  such  a 
permission  be  given  or  not,  it  is  likely  to 
bo  taken.  “  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan 
with  a  hook,  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord 
which  thou  lettcst  down  ?  will  he  make 
many  supplications  unto  thee  ?  will  he 
[q)eak  soft  words  unto  thee  }  Will  the  Uni¬ 
corn  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy 
crib  }  canst  thou  bind  him  with  his  band  in 
the  furrow  ?  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after 
thee  ?  wilt  thou  believe  that  he  will  bring 
home  thy  seed,  and  gather  into  thy  barn 
No  ;  like  the  tameless  creatures  of  the  wil¬ 
derness — like  the  chainless  elements  of  the 
air — such  men  obey  a  law,  and  use  a  lan¬ 
guage,  and  follow  a  path  of  their  own. 

But  this  rare  privilege  Mrs.  Browning 
•  cannot  claim.  And  she  owes  it  to  herself 
and  to  her  admirers  to  simplify  her  manner 
— to  sift  her  diction  of  whatever  is  harsh 
and  barbarous — to  speak  whatever  truth  is 
in  her,  in  the  clear  articulate  language  of 
men — and  to  quicken,  as  she  well  can,  the 
dead  forms  of  ordinary  verbiage,  by  the 
spirit  of  her  own  superabundant  life.  Then, 
but  not  till  then,  shall  her  voice  break 
fully  through  the  environment  of  coteries, 
cliques,  and  Magazine  readers,  and  fall 
upon  the  ear  of  the  general  public,  like  the 
sound  sweet  in  its  sublimity,  simple  amid 
its  complex  elements,  earthly  in  its  cause 
and  unearthly  in  its  effect  upon  the  soul,  of 
a  multitude  of  waters. 

At  present  she  seems  to  have  seated  her¬ 
self,  like  a  second  witch  of  Endor,  in  a 
cave  of  mystery  and  vaticination — her 
“familiar,”  her  gifted  husband,  a  spirit 
well  worthy  of  holding  high  consultation 
with  herself ;  and  who,  like  the  famuli  of 


ancient  magicians,  is  equally  adapted  for 
humorous  sport,  and  for  serious  thought 
and  enterprise.  We  have  in  spirit  been 
visiting  her  cavern,  and  have  come  back  in 
the  mood  of  prophesying.  She  has,  if  not 
taught,  confirmed  on  us  impressions,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  future  progress  of  Poetry, 
which  we  may  close  this  lucubration  by  ex¬ 
pressing. 

That  Poetry,  notwithstanding  its  present 
degraded  and  enfeebled  condition,  is  not 
extinct,  nor  ever  shall  be  extinguished,  we 
may  at  once  assume.  As  long  as  the  sky 
is  blue,  and  the  rainbow  beautiful — as 
long  as  man’s  heart  is  warm  and  the  face  of 
woman  fair — Poetry,  like  seed-time  and 
harvest,  summer  and  winter,  shall  not 
cease.  Nay,  may  we  not  apply  to  it 
the  words  of  Campbell,  applied  originally 
to  Hope — 

“  Eternal  Art,  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began,  but  not  to  fade: 

When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decayed, 

When  wrapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 

And  heaven’s  last  thunder  shakes  the  w’orld  below, 
Thou  undismayed  shalt  o’er  the  ruins  smile, 

And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature’s  funeral  pile.” 

But  in  two  things  especially  we  perceive 
a  provision  being  made  in  the  present  day, 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  Poetic  spirit,  and 
for  the  further  development  of  the  Poetic  fa- 
culty»  One  is  the  advancement  of  scientific 
[  truth.  This,  so  far  from  being,  as  in  the  vulgar 
notion,  adverse,  is  favorable  to  the  progress 
of  Poetry.  Poetry,  as  a  true  thing,  must 
be  furthered  by  the  advance  of  every  other 
section  of  truth.  Poetry  can  rule  by  divi¬ 
sion  as  well  as  by  multiplication.  Poetry 
stands  ever  ready  to  pour  her  forces  through 
the  smallest  breaches  which  science  makes. 
Nay,  all  the  sciences  are  already  employed, 
and  shall  yet  be  more  solemnly  enlisted  into 
the  service  of  Poetry.  Botany  goes  forth 
into  the  fields  and  the  woods,  collects  her 
fairest  flowers,  and  binds  with  them  a  chap¬ 
let  for  the  brow  of  Poetry.  Conchology 
from  the  waters  and  from  the  sea  shores 
gathers  her  loveliest  shells,  and  hark  I 
when  uplifted  to  the  ear  of  Poetry,  “  pleas¬ 
ed,  they  remember  their  august  abodes, 
and  murmur  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there.” 
Anatomy  lays  bare  the  human  frame — so 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made — and  Poe¬ 
try  breathes  back  a  portion  of  the  spirit 
which  that  cold  clay  has  lost,  and  its  dry 
bones  and  withered  sinews  begin  to  live. 
Chemistry  leads  Poetry  to  the  side  of  her 
furnace,  and  shows  her  transformations 
scarcely  less  marvellous  and  magical  than 
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her  own.  Geology  lifts,  with  daring  yet 
trembling  hand,  the  “  veil  that  is  woven 
with  night  and  with  terror,”  from  the  his¬ 
tory  of  past  worlds,  of  cycles  of  ruin  and 
renovation  of  creations  and  destroyings, 
and  allows  the  eye  of  Poetry  to  look  down 
in  wonder,  and  to  look  up  in  fire.  And 
Astronomy  conducts  Poetry  to  her  observa¬ 
tory,  and  enjoys  her  amazement  at  the 
spectacle  of  that  storm  of  suns,  for  ever 
blowing  in  the  midnight  sky.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  astronomy,  indeed,  we  sec  opening 
up  the  loftiest  of  conceivable  fields  for  the 
poet.  Who  has  hitherto  adequately  sung 
the  wonders  of  the  Newtonian — how  much 
less  of  the  Herschellian  heavens  }  In  prose 
alone  (excepting,  indeed,  some  splendid 
passages  of  the  “  Night  Thoughts”) — prose 
often  kindling  into  poetry  ;  the  prose  of 
Chalmers  and  of  Nichol,  have  these  themes 
been  worthily  treated.  But  who  is  waiting, 
with  his  lyre  in  his  eager  hand,  to  be  ready 
to  sing  the  steep-rising  glories  of  the  Ross- 
ian  heavens  }  We  have  the  “  Night 
Thoughts,”  which  are  a  century  behind  the 
present  stage  of  the  science  ;  but  who  shall 
write  us  a  poem  on  “Night,”  worthy,  in 
some  measure,  of  vieing  with  that  solemn 
yet  spirit-stirring  theme  ?  Sooner  or  later 
it  must  be  done.  The  Milton  of  Midnight 
must  yet  arise. 

Another  security  for  the  future  triumphs 
of  Poetry  is  to  be  found  in  the  spread  of  the 
Earnest  Spirit.  That  such  a  spirit  is  com¬ 
ing  over  the  age,  men  feel  as  by  a  general 
and  irresistible  intuition.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  many  distinct  evidences,  and  in  nothing 
more  so  than  in  the  present  state  of  Poetry. 
Its  clouds,  long  so  light  and  gay,  are  rapid¬ 
ly  charging  with  thunder,  and  from  that 
black  orchestra,  when  completely  filled, 
what  tones  of  power  and  music  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  All  the  leading  poets  of  our  later  day 
— Tennyson,  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Emerson,  and  Bayley — are  avowing  and 
acting  on  their  belief  that  Poetry  is  no 
child’s  pastime,  but  one  of  the  most  serious  i 
of  all  serious  things.  This  fills  us  with 
hope  and  high  expectancy.  It  recalls  to  us 
a  past  period,  when  the  names  of  prophet 
and  of  poet  were  the  same;  when  bards 
were  the  real  rulers;  when  the  highest 
truth  came  forth  in  melody ;  when  rhyme 
and  reason  had  never  been  divorced.  It 
points  us  forward,  with  sunbeam-finger,  to 
a  future  day,  when,  in  Emerson’s  fine  lan¬ 
guage,  “  Poetry  shall  lead  in  a  new  age,  as 
there  is  a  star  in  the  constellation  Harp, 
which  shall  yet,  astronomers  tell  us,  be  the 


polar  star  for  a  thousand  years.”  We  are, 
however,  slowly  nearing  that  star !  And, 
when  men  have  become  more  enlightened, 
more  welded  into  unity,  more  penetrated  with 
high  principle,  more  warmed  with  the  emo¬ 
tion  of  love — when  the  earth  has  become 
more  worthy  of  shining  between  Orion  and 
the  Great  Bear — between  Mars  and  Venus 
— there  shall  break  forth  from  it  a  voice  of 
song,  holier  far  than  Amphion’s  ;  sweeter 
than  all  Orphean  measures ;  comparable  to 
that  fabled  melody,  by  which  the  spheres 
were  said  to  attune  their  motions ;  compar¬ 
able,  say  rather,  to  that  nobler  song, 
wherewith,  when  Earth,  a  stranger,  first 
appeared  in  our  sky,  she  was  saluted  by  her 
kindred  orbs — “  when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  Sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.” 


Sculpture  for  the  British  Museum.— Several 
cases  of  Ass}Tian  sculpture,  intended  for  deposit  in 
the  British  Museum,  have  arrived  in  the  Thames  in 
the  vessel  Grecian,  from  Bombay,  and  have  been 
landed  from  the  importing  ship,  and  delivered,  by 
the  especial  directions  of  the  Treasury,  free  of  duty, 
to  the  establishment  mentioned. 

Germany. — The  several  States  comprise  20,158,- 
957  Protestants,  16,880,104  Romanists,  507,.519 
Jews,  242,791  of  various  other  sects,  and  5,184 
Greeks.  In  1820,  the  numbers  were  about  13,690,- 
000  Romanists,  15,215,500  Protestants,  350,000  Jews, 
and  3,280  Greeks.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
there  are  860,840  German  Romanists,  and  610,720 
Protestants:  in  Switzerland,  1,039,279  Protestants, 
and  about  50,000  Romanists,  all  Germans.  Of  the 
6,000,000  and  upwards  of  individuals  of  German 
extraction,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
number  of  Romanists  does  not  exceed  300,000.  The 
number  of  Germans  who  have  seceded  from  Rome, 
since  Ronge’s  movement  began,  is  under  40,000, 
and  they  constitute  219  flocks,  the  two  largest  of 
which  are  the  8,000  in  Breslau,  and  2,000  in  Berlin. 
— KvlscheWs  Church  in  Germany. 

Relics  op  Nineveh. — A  large  room  on  the  ground 
floor  has  been  prepared  at  the  Louvre  for  the  I'rag- 
ments  brought  I'rom  Nineveh.  It  is  to  be  called  the 
Salle  de  Nineveh. — Paris  paper. 

Extraordinary  Flight  of  Insects. — On  Friday, 
the  whole  of  the  coast  around  Southend  was  visited 
by  one  of  the  most  numerous  flights  of  insects  on 
record.  They  consisted  of  at  least  five  species  of 
lady-bird,  and  they  came  in  such  dense  numbers,  as, 
for  miles  along  the  coast,  to  resemble  a  swarm  of 
bees  during  hiving.  The  sea  destroyed  countless 
millions  of  them, — the  grass  and  hedge-  rows,  and 
every  crevice  that  afibrded  shelter  from  the  wind, 
were  colored  with  their  numbers,  and  for  many 
miles  it  was  impossible  to  walk  without  crushing 
numbers  beneath  the  tread.  The  insects  evidently 
came  from  the  east,  the  wind  having  veered  round 
to  that  point  during  the  nighL  'Every  true  friend  of 
agriculture,  however,  hails  the  appearance  of  these 
insects,  as  they  are  well  known  to  be  the  destroyers 
of  aphides,--^  race  of  flies  the  most  injurious  to 
vegetation. 
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A  BATCH  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  BARRISTERS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  LITERARY  LEGISLATORS.” 

SIR  F.  THESIGER. 

The  last  few  years  have  presented  tempt-  fpected  to  see  in  parliament,  still  less  as  one 
ing  opportunities  to  aspiring  young  harris-  of  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  legisla- 
ters ;  and,  if  we  take  cognisance  of  the  ture.  His  own  handsome  face  would  have 
abilities  and  claims  of  those  who  are  at  been  the  first  to  break  into  a  gay  laugh  at 
present  the  most  rising  men  at  the  bar,  it  the  bare  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  for  his 
seems  probable  that  an  equally  seductive  abilities  did  not  appear  to  lie  in  the  direc- 
field  will  be  offered  for  some  time  to  come,  tion  chosen  by  senators.  He  was  (and  is) 
The  death  of  Sir  William  Follett,  and  the  the  beau  ideal  of  a  nuiprius  lawyer,  at  least 
elevation  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  to  the  in  cases  which  call  forth  character  in  an  ad- 
bench,  created  a  vacuum  in  the  sphere  of  vocate,  and  require  persuasive  eloquence, 
parliamentary  and  official  honors,  which  it  and  a  keen,  quick  insight  into  the  follies 
was  not  easy  for  the  ministers  at  the  several  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  Had  it 
periods  adequately  to  fill.  Causes,  per-  been  our  ill-luck  to  be  concerned  in  an 
sonal  in  their  nature,  were  held  to  besuffi-  action  for  (forbid  it  Heaven!)  crim.  con. ; 
cient  to  exclude  the  individual  who  was  or  even  (scarcely  less  serious  !)  in  a  running- 
pointed  out  by  general  opinion  as  the  most  down  case,  or  a  horse  cause  ;  or  had  it  been 
fit  person  to  fill  the  vacant  post  in  the  one  our  hard  necessity  to  unravel  and  defeat  the 
case  ;  and,  in  the  other,  although  an  able  finesse  and  machinations  of  some  skilful  but 
man  was  chosen,  yet  it  was  not  possible  to  !  recreant  limb  of  the  legal  profession,  or  to 
find  in  the  ranks  of  the  parliamentary  bar-  j  expose  some  artfully  schemed  imputation 
risters  on  that  side  one  confessedly  worthy  j  of  indecorous  improprieties,  or,  more  than 
to  hold  an  office  which  even  in  more  recent  i  all,  a  full-blown  charge  of  breach  of  pro¬ 
days  had  been  illustrated  by  the  eloquence  mise. — that  young,  handsome,  active,  gay- 
of^a  Copley,  the  skill  of  a  Scarlett,  or  the  looking,  clear-eyed,  stuff-gownsman,  who 
laborious  but  admirable  legal  exactitude  of  talked  so  loudly  and  so  volubly,  who  cross- 
a  Campbell.  It  was  under  such  circum-  examined  so  skilfully,  whose  by-play  was 
stances  that  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  was  as  perfect  as  that  of  a  Farren,  and  who  was 
attorney-general  for  about  a  year,  and  that  on  such  capital  terms  with  a  jury  that  they 
Sir  John  Jervis  has  succeeded  him  in  the  scarcely  seemed  to  know,  or  care,  which 
post,  which  he  has  also  held  for  about  the  side  of  the  case  he  was  for,  because,  of 
same  period.  course,  he  was  only  doing  his  very  utmost 

Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  has  been  at  once  a  to  come  at  the  truth, — he  would  have  been 
most  successful  and  a  most  unlucky  man.  the  man  vve  should  have  pitched  upon  for 
Paradoxical  as  this  may  appear,  a  very  our  cause,  in  spite  of  attorneys  putting  for- 
slight  reflection  will  show  it  to  be  true  ;  for  ward,  conscientiously,  claims  of  'flowery 
he  hasudvanced  both  at  the  bar  and  in  par-  Talfourds,  or  heavy,  boisterous  Platts,  or 
liament  to  a  much  higher  position  than  his  shrewd,  argumentative  Campbells.  For 
most  sanguine  hopes  could  ever  have  aimed  his  grace  and  manner  half  won  a  cause  of 
at,  and  yet,  by  an  unaccountable  caprice,  the  kind.  With  the  jury  he  was  so  con- 
Fortune  turned  her  back  on  him,  about  a  i  fidential,  with  witnesses  (on  his  own  sfde) 
year  ago,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  .  so  winning  and  amiable,  with  those  called 
almost  within  his  grasp  a  still  more  bril-  for  the  opposite  party  so  searching  and 
liant  promotion.  Fifteen,  or  even  ten,  i  sarcastic,  towards  the  judge  so  respectfully 
years  ago,  no  one  would  have  predicted  that  j  deferential.  Watchfid  and  wary,  well 
Sir  Frederic  would,  in  seven  years  from  '  knowing  human  nature,  with  tact  inimi- 
the  latter  date,  have  risen  to  the  post  of  table,  and  a  style  of  speaking  and  of  bearing 
solicitor-general.  An  excellent  nisi  prius  himself  so  popular  and  engaging,  it  was  not 
advocate,  suspected  of  being  less  learned  in  at  all  surprising  that  he  should  soon  becoms 
the  law  than  in  the  physiognomies  of  juries,  the  favorite  of  attorneys,  for  all  cases  in 
he  was  almost  the  last  man  whom  one  ex-  which  a  counsel  carrying  much  ballast  was 
VoL.  XII.  No.  II.  17 
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not  required.  In  cross-examination,  how 
easy  and  nonchalant  his  manner !  None 
of  that  stern  pomposity,  that  ferocious 
arrogance,  which  some  young  men  mistake 
for  impressiveness,  frightening  the  witness, 
perhaps,  but  also  putting  him  on  his  guard. 
No,  a  good-humored  air;  alight,  indifferent, 
smiling,  off-hand  manner  of  putting  ques¬ 
tions,  as  though  they  were  matters  of  course  ; 
drawing  out  the  points  with  inimitable  skill, 
hut  pouncing  down  upon  them  with  a  hawk¬ 
like  avidity  as  soon  as  the  game  was  start¬ 
ed  !  And  his  running  fire  of  gestures  to 
the  jury,  commencing  by  a  smile,  or  a  shrug, 
or  a  lifting  of  the  eye-brow,  nay,  even 
something  very  like  a  wink  of  the  eye,  and 
so  preparing  their  minds,  by  making  them 
laugh,  and  joining  them  with  him,  as  it 
were,  in  the  management  of  his  case,  for 
the  views  he  was  afterwards  to  expound  in 
his  speech  or  his  reply  !  Nor  is  his  address 
to  a  jury  less  appropriate  or  artistical :  it 
is  a  sort  of  confidential  chat  upon  the  mat¬ 
ters  that  have  been  before  them,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  shrewd  suggestions,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  good  argument  or  a  strong 
appeal ;  the  whole  calculated  to  disabuse 
their  minds  of  all  suspicion  that  they  are 
being  played  upon  or  bamboozled.  Infe¬ 
rior  as  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  is  to  the  late 
Lord  Abinger  in  most  other  respects,  he, 
of  all  men  now  prominent  at  the  bar,  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  to  him  in  the  admirable 
finesse  and  acting  with  which  he  embellished 
his  advocacy.  But  beyond  these  minor  but 
most  essential  requisites  of  the  nisi  prius 
lawyer.  Sir  Frederie’s  excellence  goes  not. 
In  all  other  attributes  he  is  respectable,  but 
in  this  he  stands  supreme.  For  impres¬ 
siveness  in  addressing  a  jury,  where  the 
issue  is  serious,  or  for  readiness  in  grap¬ 
pling  with  any  incidental  legal  argument, 
he  is  not  to  be  named  in  comparison  with 
Follett,  Wilde,  or  Kelly.  And  in  a  dry, 
hard,  legal  argument,  he  is  behind  all  those, 
and  Sir  John  Jervis  to  boot.  But  the 
qualities  in  which  he  did  excel  soon  brought 
him  into  very  general  request,  until,  on  a 
lucky  opening  being  afforded  on  the  home 
circuit,  he  suddenly  became  the  first  man  in 
all  the  leading  business.  Called  to  the  bar 
in  1818,  two-and-twenty  years  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  he  attempted  to  enter  parliament.  His 
first  attempt,  when  he  contested  Newark 
with  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  in  February,  1840, 
was  a  failure,  but  in  March  of  the  same 
year  he  was  returned  for  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  borough  of  Woodstock.  In  four 
years  after,  he  was  solicitor-general ;  and 


in  less  than  two  years  more,  the  death  of 
Sir  W.  Follett  placed  the  attorney-gene¬ 
ralship  within  his  grasp  :  so  that  within  six 
years  of  his  entrance  into  parliament  he 
had  risen  to  the  highest  attainable  post  in 
his  profession  which  he  could  hold  consist¬ 
ently  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  made  this  rapid  rise  the  more  re¬ 
markable  in  his  case  was,  that  neither  the 
profession  nor  the  leaders  of  parties  had 
given  him  credit  for  any  such  pre-eminence 
as  a  lawyer,  or  such  parliamentary  talents, 
as  would,  in  the  case  of  Follett  or  even  of 
Kelly,  have  been  held  to  justify  such  pro¬ 
motion;  for,  great  as  Sir  Frederic  Thesi¬ 
ger’s  merits  undoubtedly  are,  they  did  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  political  promotion. 

But  close  on  the  heels  of  the  success  came 
a  piece  of  provoking  ill-luck.  Scarcely  had 
Sir  Robert  Peel  resigned  office,  when  the 
Chief-justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas  be¬ 
came  vacant.  Had  that  event  happened  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  precedent  would  have 
justified  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  giving  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  attorney-general,  however 
unsatisfactory  such  a  choice  might  have 
been  to  the  profession  ;  but,  as  it  was.  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde  was  the  fortunate  man,  and 
no  one  was  to  be  found  who  did  not  feel 
satisfied  that  matters  so  turning  out,  turned 
rightly. 

Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  has  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  parliament.  His  performances 
have  not  kept  pace  with  his  promotion. 
Although  the  necessity  of  his  position  has 
made  him  a  constant  talker,  he  has  never 
done  or  said  anything  by  which  he  could  be 
remembered.  Sir  William  Follett,  years 
before  he  received  any  office  from  govern¬ 
ment,  had  stamped  on  the  mind  of  the 
House  such  a  conviction  of  his  powers,  that 
the  political  accident  which  kept  his  party 
out  was  almost  deplored  as  the  cause  of  a 
continued  injustice.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde, 
too,  although  his  parliamentary  eloquence 
was  too  much  of  the  forensic  order,  yet 
achieved  eminence  by  his  speech  on  the 
Privilege  question ;  and  Sir  F.  Kelly, 
although  he  has  not  equalled  as  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  orator  the  expectation  formed  of 
him,  still  has  created  on  his  behalf  the  idea 
that  he  possesses  latent  power.  But  Sir 
Frederic  has  talked,  and  talked,  too,  volu¬ 
bly  and  pretentiously,  yet  to  no  purpose. 
Considering  his  opportunities,  he  has  done 
less  for  his  reputation  than  his  juniors  in 
the  House.  Even  Mr.  Watson,  or  Mr. 
Dundas,  or  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  stronger  prestige  in  their  favor.  Y et 
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he  has  every  adventitious  aid  to  success. 
Nature  has  favored  him.  Tall,  well-form¬ 
ed,  prepossessing  in  appearance ;  with  a  face 
which,  if  not  intellectual,  is  at  least  highly 
expressive  and  intelligent ;  and  a  voice 
which,  if  it  wants  tone  and  modulation,  is 
always  powerful  and  often  impressive  ;  with 
a  confident  manner,  acquired  in  the  courts, 
and  habits  of  mind  which,  if  they  did  not 
carry  him  beyond  the  superficial,  at  least 
made  him  extremely  ready, — qualified  in 
this  way  for  a  popular  assembly,  he  ought, 
one  would  think,  aided  by  his  singular  luck, 
to  have  made  his  way.  But  it  was  not  so. 
He  is  undervalued  on  the  score  of  shallow¬ 
ness  ;  his  opinions  or  his  arguments  carry 
no  weight ;  credit  is  not  given  to  him  even 
for  the  knowledge  and  power  of  mind  which 
he  possesses  ;  a  notion  has  got  abroad  that, 
both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  politician,  he  is 
a  pretender.  The  dullest,  heaviest,  most 
laborious  of  legal  plodders,  would  have  a 
better  chance  with  the  House  of  Commons 
than  he.  The  cause  appears  to  be,  that 
the  very  qualities  which  secure  him  success 
in  the  courts  militate  against  him  in  the 
House.  Take  up  whatever  subject  he  may, 
— a  grave  political  question,  a  legal  argu¬ 
ment,  an  ex-officio  explanation,  or  a  rail¬ 
way  case, — he  equally  seems  to  speak  as 
from  a  brief.  He  carries  all  the  habits, 
gestures,  and  mode  of  treatment  of  the 
nisi  pritts  advocate  into  parliament.  All 
is  superficial, — arguments,  illustrations — 
all  seem  borrowed.  He  seems  to  have  no 
reserve  of  thought.  You  never  hear  a  phi¬ 
losophical  remark  generated  by  the  case 
before  him ;  all  is  sacrificed  to  produce  the 
momentary  impression.  There  is  also,  per¬ 
haps  wrongly,  an  appearance  of  haste. 
Like  the  barrister  who,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  contents  of  his  brief  till  it  is  put  into 
his  hands,  twitches  his  gown  and  begins 
common-place  with  the  jury  till  his  eye  has 
glanced  over  the  case,  Sir  Frederic  seems 
always  in  his  speeches  to  trust  to  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  moment.  Perhaps  he  does 
himself  injustice  in  all  this ;  perhaps  his 
manner  belies  his  mind  ;  that  is  very  likely. 
But  the  effect  on  the  House  is  the  same. 
They  are  only  a  very  large  jury,  we  know ; 
and  consummate  tacticians  like  Peel,  or 
Russell,  or  Graham,  can  manage  them  as 
well  as  Sir  Frederic  can  manage  the  twelve 
wiseacres  who,  on  the  average,  may  com¬ 
pose  his  nisi  prius  audience  ;  but  it  is  by 
very  different  means.  Sir  Frederic  does 
not  succeed  so  well  with  a  special  as  with  a 
common  jury ;  for  similar  reasons  his  artil¬ 


lery  is  ineffective  in  St.  Stephen’s.  He  is 
too  talkative,  too  restless.  There  is  a  want 
of  calm  self-possession,  of  dignity,  of  repose. 
He  says  too  much  by  half.  He  takes  a 
clear  view  enough  of  the  case,  but  he  mys¬ 
tifies  it  by  his  explanations  and  repetitions. 
If  he  had  a  sort  of  attorney-general’s  devil 
at  his  elbow,  to  winnow  his  speech  and 
sum  up  his  arguments,  the  residuum  would 
tell  effectively. 

For  the  higher  duties  of  an  attorney- 
general  he  seems  to  be  unfit.  It  was  his 
good  fortune  never  to  have  been  placed  in 
the  post  of  danger  and  difficulty  ;  but, 
although  his  performances  might  have  be¬ 
lied  these  anticipations,  there  is  some  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  would  have  been 
found  deficient :  for,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  the  Government  were  sud¬ 
denly  placed  in  a  dilpmma  from  which  a 
shrewd  and  able  attorney-general  might 
have  rescued  them.  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger 
proved  unequal  to  the  task.  He  “  floun¬ 
dered”  as  no  lawyer  ought,  and  was  helped 
out  by  those  not  of  the  cloth.  He  has  no 
pretension  to  be  called  a  constitutional 
lawyer  ;  he  is  not  even  a  safe  parliamentary 
advocate.  He  has  retrograded  in  useful¬ 
ness  as  he  has  advanced  in  rank.  His  first 
essay  in  the  House  of  Commons  appeared 
to  justify  an  expectation  of  after  success. 
It  was  a  speech  on  the  China  war,  display¬ 
ing  great  tact  as  well  as  ability  ;  but  it  was 
not  followed  up  by  anything  better,  or  even 
as  good. 

SIR  JOHN  JERVIS. 

The  position  of  Sir  John'  Jervis,  as  at¬ 
torney-general,  is  an  instance  of  success 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  of  his 
predecessor.  If  his  rise  was  not  quite  so 
rapid,  it  is  at  least  not  more  easily  to  be 
accounted  for  ;  his  claims,  if  differing  in 
some  respects  from  those  of  Sir  Frederic, 
being  certainly  of  no  higher  order.  Yet  he 
reached  the  attorney-generalship  at  the  age 
of  four-and-forty  ;  and  such  is  the  dearth  of 
legal  talent  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  could  not,  from 
among  his  followers,  have  selected  any  in 
dividual  (that  is  to  say,  for  the  solicitor- 
generalship,  Vhich  always  precedes  the 
other)  who  possessed  in  a  greater  degree 
those  qualifications  which,  within  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
establish  a  claim  to  office. 

As  an  advocate  in  the  courts.  Sir  John 
Jervis  has  not  been  so  successful  as  Sir 
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Frederic  Thesiger.  He  has  the  reputation  legal  argument  he  manifests  a  superiority — 
of  being  a  better  lawyer,  but  he  is  certainly  as  regards  clearness,  precision,  method, 
not  so  able  at  nisi  prius.  The  personal  and  research,  that  has  long  been  recognised 
characteristics  of  the  former  are  more  favor-  by  the  bench.  He  has  written  several 
able  to  success  with  a  jury.  Sir  John  books  which  show  him  to  be  laborious  in 
Jervis  wants  that  plasticity  of  temperament  the  dry  details  of  his  profession  ;  but  they 
which  enables  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  to  are  chiefly  on  points  of  practice, 
adapt  himself  to  the  particular  wants  of  Sir  John  Jervis  started  in  life  with  many 
his  client  for  the  time  being.  He  has  not  advantages.  Although  Sir  Frederic  The- 
the  same  facility  of  address  :  his  efforts  siger  is  of  good  extraction,  his  connexions 
have  an  air  of  labor,  and  want  that  off-  were  not  those  most  calculated  to  forward  a 
hand  ease  with  which  Sir  Frederic  throws  man  at  the  bar.  Sir  John  Jervis,  on  the 
juries  off  their  guard.  His  countenance,  other  hand,  was  pushed  into  the  groove  in 
although  highly  intelligent,  even  handsome,  which  he  was  afterwards  to  run.  His  father 
is  not  capable  of  variety  of  expression :  was  chief-justice  of  Chester,  before  the 
there  is  a  severity  in  his  aspect,  which  it  change  was  effected  in  the  VVelsh  judge- 
requires  a  forced  humor  to  remove.  His  ships,  and  a  member  of  parliament.  His 
style  of  address  is  hard,  his  voice  monoto-  relationship  to  the  St.  Vincent  family  was 
nous  and  somewhat  harsh  ;  and  there  is  also  of  service  to  him.  His  father’s  in- 
altogether  a  roughness  and  bnisqiierie^  fluenee  procured  for  him,  while  he  was  yet 
which  in  the  first  instance  displeases.  He  very  young  at  the  bar,  an  office  in  the 
speaks  like  one  who  has  been  all  his  life  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  gave  him  a  cer- 
practising  at  sessions  in  the  country  and  |  tain  standing  in  that  court,  and  an  impor- 
has  not  yet  learned  the  London  courtliness,  tance  very  useful  with  attorneys.  He  was 
But  if  these  peculiarities  rather  militate  1  also  early  in  life  returned  for  Chester, 
against  his  success  in  some  cases  at  nisi  \  which  ancient  city  he  has  continued  to  re- 
prius — and  a  first  rate  ladies’  man,  and  a  present  in  parliament  ever  since.  With 
first-rate  juries’  man,  are  more  alike  than  such  advantages,  and  the  abilities  and  per- 
one  would  suppose — he  has  other  and  more  severance  we  have  attributed  to  him,  it  is 
really  valuable  (though  not  so  lucrative)  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  suc- 
qualities,  which  make  him  useful  in  the  ceeded  at  the  bar. 

highest  degree,  in  causes  where  more  ca-1  In  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
fibre  is  required.  He  practised  long  and  ;  having  achieved  any  reputation  for  oratory, 
successfully  as  a  stuff-gownsman,  and,  as'  Sir  John  Jervis  has,  upon  the  whole,  ob- 
did  Sir  William  Follett,  took  the  lead  in  ;  tained  more  success  than  Sir  Frederic  The- 


very  important  cases,  long  before  he  ob¬ 
tained  precedence.  He  has  a  keen  intel¬ 
lect,  great  shrewdness,  an  admirable  cool¬ 
ness  for  a  Welshman,  and  indomitable  j 
energy,  and  an  everlasting  perseverance. 
Although  his  addresses  to  a  jury  are  not 
impressive  in  themselves,  he  creates  a  pre¬ 
possession  by  his  evident  self-reliance  and 
thorough  command  of  all  the  points  of  his 
case.  Wherever  a  cause  is  to  be  won  by 
fair  means  only,  by  a  plain  statement  of 
facts,  clear  comprehension  of  the  points, ' 
and  sound,  forcible  argument,  then  Sir 
John  Jervis  is  strong,  although,  in  cross- 
examination,  his  earnestness  defeats  its 
own  object,  and  in  mystification  or  cajolery 
he  must  give  way  to  many  men  below  him 
at  the  bar.  The  more  enlightened  the 
jury,  the  more  able  and  effective  is  his 
advocacy.  With  the  court,  too,  he  has 
much  influence.  Without  any  pretensions 
whatever  to  take  his  stand  even  by  the 
side  of  Follett  or  Wilde,  he  is  admitted  to 
be  a  safe,  sound  lawyer ;  and  in  a  hard 


siger.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  he  has  had  more  experience, 
and  greater  opportunities  of  studying  the 
temper  of  the  House.  His  parliamentary 
career  has  extended  over  a  period  not  very 
far  short  of  twenty  year.s,  while  Sir  Frede¬ 
ric,  entering  at  a  more  advanced  time  of 
life,  too,  has  been  only  seven  years  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  there  are  other 
reasons  why  Sir  John  Jervis  has  succeeded 
there.  The  senatorial  John  Bull  likes  a 
practical  man.  Your  Macaulays  and 
Shells  he  admires,  and  feels  proud  of,  for 
grand  field-days  ;  but  for  ordinary  business 
occasions,  give  him,  especially  in  a  lawyer, 
a  plain  man  of  business,  of  few  words  and 
many  facts.  Nay,  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
would  like  to  see  a  revival  of  the  great  con¬ 
stitutional-  lawyers,  for  he  thinks  he  under¬ 
stands  the  constitution  a  great  deal  better 
than  they  ;  and  what  he  wants  an  attorney- 
general  for,  is  to  explain  the  technicalities 
of  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  keep  him  out 
,  of  scrapes.  Now,  in  this  view  of  the  func- 
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tions  of  his  ofl&ce,  Sir  John  Jervis  is  in¬ 
valuable.  He  is  singularly  quiet  and  un¬ 
assuming  ;  never  obtrudes  himself  on  the 
House  unnecessarily,  as  “  plain  John  Cam- 
mel”  used  to  do  ;  would  not  for  his  life 
presume  to  lecture  them  on  their  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  yet  is  always  ready,  always  sound, 
always  wary.  Above  all,  he  does  not  make 
long  speeches.  The  very  qualities  which 
give  him  weight  in  important  cases  in  the 
court,  also  help  him  in  the  house  of  Com¬ 
mons.  He  is  a  plain-spoken,  unambitious, 
straightforward  man  of  business,  and  has 
made  his  way  by  these  qualities,  added  to 
his  legal  knowledge  and  natural  abilities, 
and  a  total  absence  of  pretension. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Sir  John  Jervis  to  ofl&ce  has  been 
honorable  to  him.  Unlike  most  parlia¬ 
mentary  lawyers,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attached  himself  to  a  party.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  cannot  he  ascribed  to  political  servi¬ 
tude.  He  could  only  be  numbered  as 
among  the  supporters  of  the  Whigs,  by  a 
stretch  of  their  political  creed  :  he  has 
rather  been  prominent  amongst  the  Radi¬ 
cals.  He  might  even  have  been  called  an 
ultra-Radical ;  and  whenever  there  was  a 
struggle  of  principle  between  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  and  their  extreme  follow¬ 
ers,  the  name  of  Mr.  Jervis  might  always 
be  found  among  the  latter.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  his  political 
views  he  is  quite  sincere — not  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  so  many  of  his  profession,  he 
has  adopted  them  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  further  his  advancement.  For,  be¬ 
sides  that  he  chose  what  was  not  likely  to 
be  the  winning  side,  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  has  sat  in  parliament  have 
left  him  full  scope  for  an  honorable  inde¬ 
pendence  of  opinion.  Before  he  took 
ofl&ce  he  was  always  distinguished  for  a 
boldness  and  manly  independence  in  his 
style  of  treating  party  leaders,  as  well  as  in 
his  manner  of  addressing  the  House  ;  and, 
not  many  months  before  he  received  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  solicitor-general,  but  at  a 
time  when,  it  was  evident  to  all  men  that 
the  split  among  the  Conservatives  must  let 
in  the  Whigs,  and,  if  so,  that  from  his 
long  standing  in  parliament,  and  at  the 
bar,  he  must  be  high  on  the  list  for  prefer¬ 
ment  by  the  future  ministers,  he  took 
occasion  to  rise  and  deliver  a  strong  and 
somewhat  bitter  attack  on  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  for  having  been  outstripped  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  race  of  concession. 
Hig  subsequent  appointment  by  Lord  John 


Russell  reflects  quite  as  much  credit  on 
that  statesman's  magnanimity,  as  that  it 
should  have  been  given  to  him  at  so  com¬ 
paratively  an  early  age  is  honorable  to  the 
receiver. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  verdict  both  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  profession 
seems  to  he  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Jervis. 
But  although  there  are  ample  grounds  for 
estimating  his  performances  at  the  bar,  it 
is,  perhaps,  premature  to  pronounce  a  decid¬ 
ed  opinion  upon  his  qualifications  for  his 
present  post.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say, 
that  in  every  case  in  which  he  has  been 
called  on  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  has  proved  himself  equal  to  emer¬ 
gencies  ;  and,  although  such  emergencies 
have  not  been  of  a  very  trying  order,  not 
yet  to  have  failed  is  at  least  good  founda¬ 
tion  for  future  success. 

SIR  FITZROY  KELLY. 

If  the  promotion  of  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger 
was  too  rapid,  that  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
was  too  slow.  He  is  in  every  respect  a  su¬ 
perior  man  to  any  of  those  who  immediately 
preceded  or  succeeded  him  in  ofl&ce.  Cir¬ 
cumstances,  rather  than  his  own  errors, 
have  delayed  his  advancement  until  long 
after  the  period  when  the  opinion  of  the 
profession  and  of  the  public  demanded  that 
he  should  receive  some  ofl&cial  recognition 
of  his  talents  an^  parliamentary  services. 

Even  at  the  1  r,  the  development  of  his 
powers  long  pi.  jeded  their  acknowledgment 
by  the  dispensers  of  legal  honors.  For 
many  years,  while  he  still  continued  to 
practise  as  a  junior,  he  had  all  the  weight 
of  a  leader.  The  patient,  pains-taking, 
quiet,  almost  humble,  stuflf-gownsman,  was 
more  trusted  by  suitors,  and  more  respected 
by  the  bench,  than  many  a  queen’s  counsel 
I  with  a  showy  reputation.  If  the  leaders  of 
the  day,  the  Scarletts,  the  Campbells,  or 
the  Folletts,- could  not  be  had,  it  was  by 
no  means  an  extraordinary  thing  to  find 
attorneys  sending  their  briefs  to  Kelly. 
For  there  was,  in  his  mode  of  conducting  a 
case,  a  quiet  self-reliance,  a  cool  watchful¬ 
ness,  a  shrewd  tact,  that  inspired  confidence 
in  those  whose  interests  were  at  stake,  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  juries.  His 
bearing  seemed  to  counteract,  in  their 
minds,  the  influence  of  even  the  most  im¬ 
posing  array  of  flames  retained  for  the 
adverse  party.  His  imperturbable  self- 
possession,  his  absolute  command  of  the 
moves  on  the  board,  his  clear  perception  of 
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all  the  points  of  his  case,  and  an  almost 
feline  watchfulness  and  quickness  to  pounce 
upon  flaws  on  the  other  side,  gave  him  an 
advantage  over  men,  whether  queen’s  coun¬ 
sel  or  stuflf-gownsmen,  who  were  only  intent 
on  self-display  ;  for  he  never  sacrificed  the 
interest  of  his  client  to  even  the  most 
tempting  opportunities  of  speech-making  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  less  he  strove  to  appear 
brilliant,  the  more  he  really  shone.  Not 
that  his  excellence  lay  especially  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to'  the  jury.  If  in  wariness,  tact,  and 
perfect  self-restraint,  while  erecting  a  mask¬ 
ed  battery,  he  approaches  very  near  to,  if  he 
does  not  equal,  what  the  late  Lord  Abinger 
was  at  nisi  prius,  he  wholly  wants  the  unc¬ 
tuous  facility,  the  persuasiveness,  the  power 
of  charming  a  jury  into  identity  of  feeling 
with  himself,  which  gave  that  distinguished 
advocate  his  unrivalled  power.  Sir  Fitzroy 
Kelly’s  mode  of  address  is  too  uniformly 
cold,  too  formal — almost  to  preciseness, 
too  unelastic,  to  suit  the  many  exigencies 
of  nisi  prius  pleading.  In  cases  of  a  high 
order,  which  have  to  be  decided  by  argu¬ 
ment  and  reason,  the  intellectuality  of  his 
countenance,  and  his  air  of  profound  cogita¬ 
tion,  serve  well  to  give  an  appearance  of 
body  and  strength  to  the  mere  tissue  of 
thought  he  weaves  out  of  his  facts.  '  He  is 
impressive  on  the  judgment  as  other  men 
are  impressive  on  the  feelings.  His  argu¬ 
ments  have  an  additional  weight  because 
they  appear  to  speak  the  conclusions  of  a 
severe  analysis,  and  mature  judgment  of  the 
case,  derived  from  a  long  study  of  its  bear¬ 
ings.  For  even  had  he  taken  up  his  brief 
for  the  first  time,  only  a  few  minutes  before 
he  came  into  court,  there  would  be  the 
same  deceptive  gravity  of  treatment,  the 
same  tacit  intimation  that  of  course  it  had 
bad  the  benefit  of  many  days  at  chambers, 
of  a  series  of  cogitations  and  consultations. 
Such,  however,  are  his  habits  of  application, 
and  such  his  conscientious  devotion  to  his 
duty,  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  rare  indeed. 
Usually,  he  is  as  much  identified  with  his 
client’s  interest  as  if  he  were  plaintiff  or 
defendant  himself ;  and  although  he  seldom 
touches  the  sympathies  of  a  jury,  the  ear¬ 
nestness  and  perseverance  of  his  advocacy 
often  appeal  successfully  to  their  sense  of 
justice.  But  in  a  different  class  of  cases — 
in  cases,  for  instance,  of  the  kind  in  which 
the  most  persuasive  eloquence  and  genial 
manners  of  Sir  Frederic  Thesiger  give  him 
a  supremacy, — Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  does  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  formed  from  his  ge¬ 
neral  reputation.  He  is  uniformly  the  same 
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in  all  cases,  wants  the  power  of  throwing 
off  his  own  peculiar  character  and  habits  of 
thought,  and  adopting  the  manners  which 
would  harmonize  the  best  with  the  character 
of  the  case,  or  what  may  seem  to  be  the 
calibre  of  the  jury.  If  the  idea  were  not 
absurd  in  connexion  with  a  successful  ad¬ 
vocate,  one  might  almo.st  attribute  to 
diflidence  or  mauvaise  honte  the  apparent 
difficulty  with  which  he  forces  himself  up  or 
down  to  the  level  of  his  case.  All  his 
efforts  (except  on  some  great  occasions 
when  he  becomes  thoroughly  aroused)  ap¬ 
pear  subdued,  as  though  he  could  produce 
startling  results,  if  he  would  allow  himself 
the  requisite  energy  or  excitement.  His 
manner  of  conducting  a  cause  conveys  the 
idea  that  he  reins  in  and  almost  suppresses 
power,  which,  if  it  had  full  play,  would 
make  itself  apparent  in  astonishing  effects. 
To  the  sameness  of  his  manner  is  added  a 
monotony  of  voice,  and  a  general  flatness  of 
style,  which  are  on  the  whole  disagreeable. 

A  person  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  in 
a  court  of  law  might  go  away  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  a  very  indolent  advo¬ 
cate, — that  he  considered  it  too  much 
trouble  to  exert  himself  to  master  his  case, 
or  produce  the  desired  impression  on  the 
jury.  But  that  would  be  to  do  him  great 
injustice.  It  is  in  manner  alone  that  this 
seeming  inactivity  exhibits  itself.  There 
is  not  an  advocate  at  the  bar  who  really 
takes  more  pains  or  exerts  himself  more 
than  Sir  F.  Kelly.  His  extraordinary 
quickness  of  perception  and  caution  make 
him  a  most  “  safe”  man  as  counsel.  It  is 
quite  an  amusing  study  to  watch  the  rapid 
movements  of  his  piercing  eye,  as  it  casts 
furtive  side-glances  from  under  his  over¬ 
hanging  brows.  He  seems  to  know  intui¬ 
tively  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  judge, 
jury,  or  witness.  No  man  feels  his  way 
more  stealthily  or  safely  in  the  dark  than 
Sir  F.  Kelly,  when  he  has  a  doubtful  case 
in  hand.  Although  there  are  many  more 
showy  cross-examiners — clever,  facetious 
persons,  who  can  put  a  witness  to  shame  and 
raise  a  laugh  in  the  court,  forgetting  its 
effect  on  their  cause — no  man  handles  a 
questionable  character  in  the  box  with  more 
masterly  art,  whether  he  be  for  him  or 
against  him,  or  pulls  to  pieces  a  pretender 
with  a  better  show  of  moral  indignation. 

Besides  his  position  as  a.nisi  prius  advo¬ 
cate,  Sir  F.  Kelly  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
with  the  profession.  He  is  universally  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  a  sound  lawyer  ;  indeed,  the  very 
character  of  his  general  business  seems  to 
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indicate  that  he  is  equal  to  any  difficulty.  Tory  candidates,  but  also  of  what  were  the 
There  is  a  quiet  confidence  in  his  own  pow-  general  practices  of  the  party  to  which  they 
ers  of  argument,  and  a  readiness  in  meeting  belonged.  The  constitution  of  the  com- 
any  new  point  of  the  case,  however  suddenly  mittee  was  adverse  to  the  sitting  members, 
started,  and  illustrating  it  by  references  and  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  Maxwell  Stewart 
implying  great  legal  knowledge,  which  are  was  the  chairman. 

calculated  to  impress  non-professional  oh-  Whatever  might  have  been  the  bias  of 
servers  with  a  belief  in  his  full  capability  the  committee,  they  had  but  little  scope  for 
and  trustworthiness.  The  judges,  too,  evi-  its  exercise,  the  evidence  being  of  the  most 
dently  pay  much  attention,  and  even  decisive  kind.  Although,  at  first,  the  wit- 
deference,  to  his  arguments  and  opinions,  nesses  kept  out  of  the  way,  yet  enough  was ' 
He  certainly  stands  as  first  man  for  the  elicited  from  some  of  them  to  prove  that 
time  being,  at  the  common-law  bar.  the  grossest  bribery  had  been  practised ; 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly’s  parliamentary  career  and  the  subsequent  features  of  the  case 
has  been  unfortunate,  but  not  from  the  same  assumed,  except  for  the  baseness  of  the 
causes  that  militated  against  the  success  of  whole  affair,  almost  a  dramatic  interest. 
Sir  Frederic  Thesiger.  Although  he  has  The  Ipswich  case — as  well  for  its  founda- 
not  taken  a  first-rate  position  as  an  orator,  tion  of  facts  as  for  the  extraordinary  pro¬ 
be  has  always  acquitted  himself  ably,  and  cesses  resorted  to,  by  parties  of  station  and 
has  induced  confidence  in  his  powers.  His  unblemished  character,  to  corrupt  or  inti- 
rise  has  been  retarded  by  personal  acts  of  midate  witnesses,  and  fight  an  audacious 
his  own,  which,  looked  at  in  any  point  of  battle  with  the  law — proceedings  which,  if 
view,  must  be  admitted  to  have  involved  detailed  in  a  satirical  novel,  would  be  pro¬ 
considerable  culpability,— of  that  kind  of  nounced  improbable,  but  which  have  found 
which  the  House  of  Commons  are  compelled,  but  too  many  parallels  in  our  electoral 
by  the  exactions  of  an  “organized  hy-  hist  ry — ranks  by  the  side  of  the  most 
pocrisy,”  to  be  intolerant.  Sir  Fitzroy  flagrant  instances  of  outrageous  corruption 
Kelly  placed  himself,  early  in  his  parlia-  on  record.  It  occupied  parliament  during 
mentary  life,  in  a  position  which  made  him  a  considerable  portion  of  the  session  of 
the  scapegoat  of  one  of  their  moral  fits.  1835  ;  for  the  House  of  Commons  having, 
After  having  stood  for  Ipswich  in  1832,  and  according  to  their  usual  custom,  pounced 
failed,  he  again  contested  the  borough  in  upon  the  little  offenders — that  is  to  say,  not 
1835.  A  very  severe  struggle  ensued  on  the  least  culpable,  but  the  least  powerful— 
this  occasion,  concerning  which  all  kinds  of  spent  a  long  time  in  playing  with  their 
rumors  spread  among  the  public,  as  if  elec-  victims,  frightening  and  torturing  them,  ere 
tioneering  license  had  in  that  case  been  they  finally  dismissed  them  from  their  grasp, 
carried  to  its  very  extreme  limits.  At  last.  The  really  guilty  parties — those  on  whose 
Mr.  Kelly  apparently  defeated  his  rival,  behalf,  though  not  by  whose  act,  the  offen- 
and  he  was  duly  returned  to  parliament  as  ces  were  committed — were,  of  course,  al¬ 
one  of  the  Tory  members  for  Ipswich.  He  lowed  to  escape.  We  are  not  going  to  enter 
took  his  seat,  and  for  several  months  con-  into  a  history  of  the  Ipswich  election  case, 
tinned  to  speak,  and  vote,  and  discharge  but  merely  to  recall  those  parts  of  it  which 
the  ordinary  functions  of  a  member  of  par-  pressed  on  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly ;  nor,  perhaps, 
liament.  His  advent  was  regarded  with  would  it  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  revive 
much  interest,  because  he  was  known  to  be  the  memory  even  of  those,  but  that  they 
one  of  the  soundest  as  well  as  of  the  fore-  afterwards  exercised  a  direct  influence  on 
most  men  at  the  bar  ;  and  his  rise  to  offi-  his  parliamentary  character  and  position, 
cial  eminence  was  considered  certain.  But,  It  appears  that  during  the  progress  of 
in  the  meanwhile,  a  petition  had  been  pre-  the  inquiry  before  the  committee,  Mr. 
sented  against  his  return,  on  the  ground  of  Kelly,  then  being  the  sitting  member,  and 
bribery  and  other  practices  contrary  to  the  the  party  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
law.  This  petition  was  prosecuted  with  result,  appeared  before  them,  ostensibly  in 
especial  energy  and  perseverance,  not  mere-  the  character  of  counsel  for  some  of  the 
ly  on  the  interest  of  the  unsuccessful  candi-  parties  whose  conduct  was  impugned, 
dates,  but  also  because,  in  the  then  state  Some  statements  he  made  on  this  occasion, 
of  parties,  it  was  a  great  object  with  the  as  to  the  exact  effect  of  which  there  seems 
political  friends  of  those  gentlemen  to  hold  to  have  been  some  doubt,  were  calculated 
the  Ipswich  case  up  as  a  flagrant  proof,  not  materially  to  affect  the  is.sue  ;  and  neither 
merely  of  the  personal  misconduct  of  the  the  public  nor  the  committee,  it  seems. 
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■when  those  statements  turned  out  to  be 
erroneous,  could  separate,  or  were  at  the 
pains  to  separate,  the  advocate  from  the 
M.P.  whose  seat  was  perilled;  so  that,  in 
the  popular  belief,  Mr.  Kelly  stood  in  the 
position  of  having  pledged  his  personal  and 
professional  honor  to  what  turned  out  to  be 
false,  and  which,  it  was  afterwards  assumed, 
he  must  have  known  or  believed  to  be  false. 
Observe,  we  are  merely  stating  that  such 
was  at  the  time  the  popular  impression. 
When  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
brought  their  report  before  the  House  of 
Commons  (which  although  it  alleged  bribery, 
did  not  find  the  sitting  members  guilty), 
this  opinion  was  openly  re-stated  and  made 
the  subject  of  comment.  Mr.  Daniel 
Whittle  Harvey,  of  bellicose  reputation, 
took  occasion  to  have  a  fling  at  Mr.  Kelly, 
by  saying,  that  “  one  of  the  sitting  mem¬ 
bers  had  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  made  a  strong  statement  on  the  case, 
and  he  had  pledged  his  personal  honor  and 
professional  character  on  what  he  said.” 
This  was  the  parliamentary  mode  of  putting 
the  above  charge,  into  the  particulars  of 
which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter, 
as  it  involves  the  names  of  gentlemen  other¬ 
wise  highly  respectable,  and  who,  at  the 
time,  paid  the  penalty  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  rather  an  excess  of  zeal  on  behalf 
of  the  candidates  whom  they  were  engaged 
in  serving,  than  anything  like  a  habit  of 
similar  malpractices.  The  feeling  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  so  strong  at  this 
time  against  the  sitting  members,  and  more 
especially  against  Mr.  Kelly,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  systematic  evasion  (by  the 
witnesses  and  chief  parties  implicated)  of 
the  authority  of  the  committee,  that  Mr. 
Harvey’s  statement  seems  to  have  been  at 
once  taken  for  granted,  without  inquiry  into 
either  the  charge  itself,  or  his  motives  for 
making  it.  But,  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Mr.  Kelly  commissioned  Mr.  Jervis,  the 
present  attorney-general,  to  declare,  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  that,  in  what  he  had 
said  before  the  committee,  he  had  spoken 
merely  as  an  advocate ;  and  Mr.  P.  IM. 
Stewart,  the  chairman,  stood  up  in  the 
House  and  confirmed  the  statement.  One 
of  the  witnesses,  a  professional  gentleman, 
who  had  unfortunately  compromised  himself 
at  the  election,  came  forward  in  a  very  chi¬ 
valrous  manner,  and  exonerated  iMr.  Kelly 
from  the  charge  of  having  authorized  the 
bribery  that  was  committed  on  his  behalf  by 
those  who  were  bound  to  him  by  old  ties  of 
friendship  and  professional  co-operation. 
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In  an  ordinary  case — such  is  the  lax  moral¬ 
ity  of  the  House  when  any  of  its  own 
immediate  body  are  concerned — these  ex¬ 
planations  would  have  been  deemed  amply 
sufficient  to  clear  the  personal  honor  of  the 
party  accused ;  but  here,  special  passions 
and  enmities,  public  and  private,  were 
aroused,  and  the  honest  indignation  of 
John  Bull  (who  very  properly  knows  no 
compromises  in  matters  of  honor,  principle, 
or  religion)  was  craftily  appealed  to  with 
success.  Mr.  Gisborne,  who  had  from  the 
first  joined  with  great  ardor  in  the’ hunt, 
met  the  last-mentioned  exculpation  by  a 
charge  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  been  “  guilty  of 
unfeeling  selfishness”  in  putting  the  pro¬ 
fessional  gentleman  referred  to  in  the  box, 
there  to  criminate  himself ;  and  Mr.  Harvey 
(who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  his  attempts  to  be  called  to  the 
bar),  apparently  saw  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  a  good  opportunity  for  bringing 
down  the  pride  and  lowering  the  character 
of  “  a  Bencher.”  Speaking  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  gentleman  before  referred  to,  he 
said,  that  “  he  had  had  the  advantage  of 
being  educated  for  the  bar  under  an  indi¬ 
vidual  [meaning  Mr.  Kelly]  who  was 
clothed  in  the  silk  of  distinction,  and  who 
sat  in  the  council-chamber  of  the  Benchers 
as  one  of  the  watchful  guardians  of  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  profession.  He  was  the  pupil 
of  a  practitioner  who,  from  having  been  a 
little  tea-dealer  and  shopkeeper  in  Oxford 
Street,  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  sitting 
as  one  of  the  judges  of  an  irresponsible  tri¬ 
bunal  ;”  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort. 
It  is  fair  to  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  to  record  this 
evidence  of  an  acrimonious  spirit  in  those 
who  took  the  lead  against  him  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  because,  now  that  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  period  have  passed  away, 
it  may  help  to  counteract  the  unfavorable 
impression  which  the  Ipswich  case  left  on 
the  minds  of  the  public  against  him.  The 
press  teemed  at  the  time  with  articles  em¬ 
bodying  the  most  severe  comments  on  his 
conduct ;  and,  in  cases  involving  personal 
character,  the  effect  of  the  influence  of  the 
press  is  not  so  ephemeral  as  its  action. 
One  thing  seems  certain,  that  Mr.  Kelly, 
in  his  proceedings  before  the  committee, 
carried  even  professional  privilege  to  its  ut¬ 
most  limit.  He  acted  in  his  own  case,  on 
the  same  principle,  the  soundness  of  which 
has  been  gravely  disputed  when  it  has  been 
adopted  by  an  advocate  in  “  getting  off”  a 
prisoner  charged  with  a  criminal  offence. 

The  effect  of  these  transactions  was  ex- 
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tremely  injurious  to  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.  It  j  was  not  wanting.  Although  Mr.  Kelly 
is  to  them  we  must  look  in  accounting  for  ^  had  the  superiority  in  talent,  Mr.  Thesiger 
the  delay  in  his  political  and  professional  had  the  advantage  of  seniority  ;  and  if  Mr. 
advancement.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Kelly  had  entered  parliament  more  than 
decision  of  the  committee  was  to  deprive :  five  years  before  Mr.  Thesiger,  the  latter 
him  of  his  seat.  He  did  not,  of  course,  j  had  in  his  favor  a  more  uninterrupted 
make  his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Com-  sitting,  and  a  reputation,  such  as  it  was, 
mons  while  the  discussions  on  the  Ipswich  1  untouched.  These  reasons — which,  if 
case  were  pending ;  and  little  more  was  carried  out,  would  justify  the  official  pro- 
heard  of  him  as  a  political  person  until,  in  motion,  in  preference  to  more  meritorious 
1837,  he  again  contested  Ipswich.  On  this  persons,  of  the  veriest  dolt  whose  parents 
occasion  he  was  defeated,  as  far  as  the  re-  had  had  the  foresight  to  enter  him  early  at 
turning  officer’s  report  was  concerned  ;  but  the  bar,  and  who  had  had  the  luck  of 
he  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  being  an  unit  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
Commons,  and,  after  an  investigation  by  a  few  years  before  his  competitors — were 
committee,  the  seat  was  awarded  to  him.  deemed  sufficient  to  cover  the  real  objec- 
During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  tion  to  Mr.  Kelly,  which  seems  to  have 
this  time  and  the  general  election  of  1841,  been  not  so  much  a  disapproval  of  his  con- 
he  frequently  addressed  the  House  of  Com-  duct  (for  Sir  R.  Peel  appointed  him  so- 
mons,  always  producing  a  strong  impression  licitor-general  the  following  year),  as  a  fear 
of  his  ability  and  positive  value  as  a  par-  for  the  immaculate  reputation  of  the  Go- 
liamentary  lawyer ;  but  the  unfortunate  vernment.  Accordingly  Mr.  Thesiger  got 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  in  the  appointment ;  and  Mr.  Kelly,  with 
the  Ipswich  affair  (not  because  he  was  un-  public  sympathy  on  his  behalf,  was  put  in 
seated  on  the  finding  that  there  had  been  the  background.  But,  in  1845,  a  new  va- 
bribery, — that  is  a  venial  offence,  morally  cancy  occurred  ;  and  the  scruples  of  Sir  R. 
if  not  legally,  with  these  political  purists,  Peel  (affected  doubtless  by  the  fact  that  so 
but  on  account  of  the  personal  matters  mixed  important  a  corporation  as  the  bank  of 
up  in  it)  seemed  to  hang  over  him  like  a  England  had  lately  appointed  Mr.  Kelly 
cloud.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  damaged  |  their  standing  counsel),  having  been  satis- 
man  ;  and  his  very  demeanor  almost  war- :  fied,  Mr.  Kelly  was  made  solicitor-ge- 
ranted  the  belief  that  he  felt  himself  to  neral. 

have  lost  caste^  for  he  was  shy,  reserved.  In  parliament  Sir  F.  Kelly  is  a  very 
with  downcast  look  ;  and  he  even  wore,  or  effective  speaker,  but  has  never  risen  to  a 
seemed  to  wear,  a  certain  melancholic  as-  high  rank  as  an  orator.  In  hard  argument, 
pect.  At  the  general  election  of  1841,  Sir  or  ingenious  special  pleading,  he  excels, 
Fitzroy  Kelly  again  essayed  his  influence  but  he  has  not  displayed  declamatory 


with  the  electors  of  Ipswich,  but  he  was 


unsuccessful ;  and  he  did  not  again  appear 
in  parliament  until  1843,  when  he  was 


elected  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge,  which 
he  continued  to  represent  till  the  parliament 
of  1841  was  finally  dissolved. 

In  1844,  on  the  elevation  of  Sir  F. 
Pollock  to  the  chief  baronship.  Sir  William 
Follett  having  been  promoted  to  be  at¬ 
torney-general,  a  vacancy  was  created  in 
the  solicitor-generalship.  Public  opinion, 
but  more  especially  that  of  the  profession, 
pointed  to  Mr.  Kelly  as  the  man  who  was 
entitled  to  it,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  par- 
liamentary  speaker.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel,  | 
as  a  minister,  was  a  purist,  and  he  felt  or 
aflfected  great  horror  at  the  idea  of  promot¬ 
ing  this  “  damaged”  man.  The  very  least 
he  could  do  was  to  lay  him  in  quarantine 
for  a  time,  and  then  ho  would  see  what 
could  be  done,  after  the  demands  of  public 
hypocrisy  had  been  satisfied.  A  pretext  i 


power,  nor  can  he  successfully  appeal  to  the 
feelings.  The  defects  of  his  nisi  priiis  ad¬ 
vocacy  follow  him  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  the  strength  or  variety  which  he 
could  throw  into  his  speaking,  are  alike 
checked  and  obscured  by  that  “  flatness”  of 
style  we  have  already  condemned,  and 
through  which  he  seems,  though,  falsely,  to 
be  unable  to  rise  to  the  level  even  of  his 
theme,  much  less  to  command  it.  Yet  he 
has  natural  advantages,  in  a  clear  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  powerful  voice,  though  not  sono¬ 
rous,  or  capable  of  much  variety  of  tone  ; 
a  Napoleon-like  head  and  face,  which,  very 
slightly  idealized,  would  servo  well  as  a 
subject  for  the  sculptor ;  a  very  expressive 
countenance,  strongly  marked  with  the 
traces  of  habitual  thought,  and  a  singularly 
quick  and  piercing  eye.  At  times,  the 
face  id  disfigured  by  an  expression  almost 
sinister,  like  that  observable  in  men  who 
brood  over  wrongs,  and  meditate  retail- 
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ation ;  but  that  again  is  redeemed  occa¬ 
sionally  by  a  fascinating  smile.  If  his  an¬ 
tecedent  had  been  less  untoward,  those  traces 
of  embittered  feeling  might  not  have  shown 
themselves,  and  there  would  then  be  no 
drawback  on  the  prepossession  to  which  one 
is  inclined  in  his  favor.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  impresses  one  with  the  idea  that  he  has 
suppressed  or  checked  rather  than  dis¬ 
played  his  full  powers ;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  predicted  that,  when  in  the  course  of 
things  he  becomes  attorney-general,  if 
events  should  occur  calculated  thoroughly 
to  arouse  his  energies,  he  will  yet  prove 
himself  not  to  be  much  inferior,  if  at  all,  to 
the  most  distinguished  parliamentary  law¬ 
yers  of  his  day.  Nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  he  was  only  a  junior,  his  defence  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  True  Sun  newspaper, 
when  indicted  for  libel,  showed  what  he 
could  do  in  the  higher  range  of  an  advocate’s 
duty,  should  opportunity  offer.  But  in  a  time 
when  there  are  no  great  and  stirring  events, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  men  of  latent 
powers  should  be  suspected  of  mediocrity. 

SIR  DAVID  DUNDAS. 

The  rppointment  of  Mr.  Dundas,  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  be  solicitor-general, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  any  previous  indi¬ 
cation  or  designation  by  public  opinion,  for 
he  was  but  little  known  to  the  many,  either 
as  a  lawyer  or  a  member  of  parliament. 
Nor  although  he  stands  high  in  the  favor 
of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland’s  opinion  must  necessarily  have 
much  weight  with  Lord  John  Russell,  do  we 
agree  with  some  who  suspected  the  latter 
nohle  lord  of  having  yielded  to  any  extra¬ 
neous  influence  in  nominating  him  to  the 
office.  His  elevation  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  very 
superior  order,  who  has  displayed  his 
powers  only  just  so  far  as  to  have  satisfied 
the  judgment,  and  even  to  have  commanded 
the  admiration,  of  observant  persons, 
though  not  far  enough  to  have  astonished 
or  captivated  the  multitude.  Among  the 
former  we  may  mention  Sir  James  Graham, 
— a  statesman  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  political  shortcomings,  is  an  ha¬ 
bitual  observer  and  a  first-rate  judge  of 
ability,  and  whose  favorable  opinion  on 
that  score  would  be  an  honor  to  any  man. 
He  seems,  long  since,  to  have  put  Mr. 
Dundas  on  his  list,  for,  when  a  few  years 
ago,  that  gentleman  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons  in  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
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l^nd.  Sir  James  Graham  prefaced  his  own 
speech  with  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
saying  that  “  he  was  glad  that  anything 
had  stimulated  him  to  take  that  prominent 
part  in  the  debate  for  which  his  talent  and 
eloquence  so  fitted  him.” 

Sir  David  Dundas  was  bom  out  of  his  a’ge. 
He  is  the  man  to  have  risen  in  a  former  era, 
when  a  higher’and  more  refined  order  of  talent 
was  more  appreciated,  when  quality  was  more 
esteemed  than  quantity  in  eloquence,  and 
when  the  very  last  man  eligible  for  promotion 
or  distinction  would  have  been  one  who 
sought  it  by  a  mere  iteration  of  forcible  crudi¬ 
ties.  His  selection  for  promotion  is  indeed 
the  more  remarkable,  because  statesmen  at 
the  present  time  are  more  than  ever  subject  to 
public  opinion  in  the  choice  of  their  official 
subordinates,  who  are  almost  thmst  upon 
them,  either  by  out-of-doors’  influence,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  lawyers,  by  the  supposed 
right  conferred  by  professional  standing  or 
parliamentary  service.  Sir  R.  Peel,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  showed  a  determination 
to  choose  for  himself ;  but  we  seldom  hoar 
now  of  party  leaders  drawing  talented  men 
from  the  obscurity  to  which  their  own 
modesty  consigns  them,  and  promoting 
them  in  reliance  on  that  insight  into  their 
character,  and  that  opinion  of  their  talents, 
which  may  have  been  formed  even  on  ob¬ 
servation  in  private  society.  No,  the 
same  all-powerful  spirit  of  publicity,  the 
same  meddling  activity  out  of  doors,  which 
forces  upon  statesmen  their  principles  and 
measures,  and  regulates  their  political 
standing,  also  dictates  to  them,  less  per¬ 
ceptibly,  but  quite  as  surely,  the  selection 
of  the  men  by  whom  their  policy  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Sir  D.  Dundas  is  fortunate  in 
having  been  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  under 
which  Lord  John  Russell  appointed  him. 
For  he  was  but  little  known  either  at  the 
bar  or  in  parliament,  up  to  that  time,  al¬ 
though,  whenever  he  attracted  attention, 
he  invariably  secured  good  opinion  and 
esteem,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  acquit¬ 
ted  himself.  When  Sir  J.  Graham  said  he 
was  glad  that  anything  had  “  stimulated” 
him  to  speak,  he  indicated  the  real  draw¬ 
back  on  his  progress  .  Sir  David  Dundas  is 
at  no  pains  whatever  to  display  his  abili¬ 
ties.*  If  he  seeks  fame  or  loves  admiration, 
it  is  not  at  least  in  the  senate  or  in  the 
court  that  he  strives  for  either.  An  habi¬ 
tual  indolence,  or  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  an  indifference,  characterizes  his 
public  conduct.  His  activity,  if  any,  is  of 
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the  mind  only,  and  it  probably  spends  itself 
in  convivial  amusement,  or  some  purely  in¬ 
tellectual  course  of  reading.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  be  is  a  first- 
rate  table  companion,  or  a  great  favorite  in 
general  society;  for,  in  either  case,  the 
“  stimulus”  is  ever  present,  the  reward  im¬ 
mediate,  and  the  trouble  very  little.  But, 
as  a  public  man,  he  is  very  quiet  and  retir¬ 
ing,  not  from  the  want  of  ability,  but  from 
some  deterring  cause  acting  as  a  perpetual 
opiate  on  the  will.  Even  as  solicitor- 
general  he  has  very  seldom  addressed  the 
house  ;  never,  except  when  he  has  perceived 
an  absolute  necessity  for  so  doing. 

This  abstinence  might  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  good  taste,  which  teaches, 
that  in  a  place  where  there  is  such  con¬ 
tinual  talking,  where  scores  of  members  arc 
daily  hammering  away  at  their  one  idea,  a 
man  who  speaks  with  authority  should  only 
interfere  when  the  nail  is  to  be  driven 
home.  But  we  fear  it  is  also  to  be  ascribed 
to  perpetual  ill-health,  with  which  Sir  D. 
Bundas  has  for  years  been  more  or  less 
afflicted.  Like  Sir  William  Follett  (whom 
in  some  respects  he  resembles),  he  has  pur¬ 
sued  his  professional  career  under  great 
disadvantages ;  for  there  is  no  pursuit  in 
which  a  strong  constitution,  good  health, 
and  energies  always  at  command,  are  more 
required  than  at  the  bar.  Sir  David 
Dundas  is  so  far  from  possessing  these 
requisites,  that  when,  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  family 
estate,  it  was  a  question  with  him  whether 
he  should  not  give  up  his  profession.  II is 
experience  and  reputation  as  an  advocate  j 
were  chiefly  obtained  at  the  West  Riding 
Sessions  (Yorkshire),  where  he  was  for 
some  years  leader ;  and  the  connexions 
formed,  and  secured,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  became  a  good  mainstay  to  his 
practice  on  the  northern  circuit.  As  an 
advocate,  he  took  a  higher  ground  than 
that  which  usually  secures  men  business 
either  at  sessions  or  on  circuit.  He  dis¬ 
dained  triumphs  which  were  to  be  gained 
by  mere  legal  subtlety,  or  the  ingenuities  of 
special  pleading ;  but  he  shone  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term, 
where  a  jury  were  to  be  influenced  by  elo¬ 
quence,  by  lofty  appeals  to  their  feelings  or 
their  principles.  With  great  powers  of  de¬ 
clamation,  he  has  also  that  in  his  whole 
aspect  and  bearing  which  enables  him  to 
assume  (like  Lord  Denman),  with  most 
imposing  effect,  a  high  moral  tone.  Thus 
he  was,  perhaps,  better  fitted  for  excep¬ 


tional  cases  than  for  the  regular  business 
of  circuit. 

As  a  parliamentary  speaker,  he  possesses 
more  than  the  average  power  and  effective¬ 
ness  ;  he  is  really  eloquent ;  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  is  not  of  the  kind  we  are  most  ac¬ 
customed  to  at  the  present  day.  His 
Aristocratic  bearing,  his  handsome  and 
strikingly  intellectual  countenance,  a  sono¬ 
rous  voice  capable  of  firm  modulation,  a 
tall  manly  person  and  a  graceful  carriage, 
propitiate  the  audience  at  first  sight  and 
hearing,  and  recall  to  memory  what  one 
has  read  and  heard  of  the  dignity  and 
polish  of  the  trained  orators  of  former 
days.  He  certainly  could  rise  much  higher 
in  the  scale,  and  produce  more  perfect  and 
masterly  proofs  of  eloquence,  than  his 
inertness  has  yet  allowed  him  to  afford. 
As  it  is,  there  is  much  in  his  style  which, 
at  the  present  time,  appears  original. 
There  is  the  loftiness  of  manner,  the  digni¬ 
fied,  almost  pompous  and  affected,  delivery, 
the  chosen  language,  the  measured  and 
rounded  period ;  but  into  all  these  tra¬ 
ditionary  graces  of  senatorial  eloquence 
(some  of  which  we  may  see  preserved  in 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  others  of  a  former 
school),  there  is  infused  much  of  the 
I  coarser  fire  and  ruder  vigor  of  modern  ora¬ 
tory.  The  speeches  of  Sir  D.  Dundas  have 
been  very  infrequent,  but,  though  few, 
they  have  sufficed  to  establish  his  repu¬ 
tation.  His  best  were,  on  the  Privilege 
question,  and  that  other  speech  (d  propos 
the  Scotch  Poor-law),  for  which  he  was 
complimented  by  Sir  J.  Graham,  and  in 
which  he  very  much  amused  the  House  by 
declaring,  that  although  he  was  of  the 
middle  class  (he  might  have  gone  higher 
in  describing  himself),  he  never  had  tasted 
anything  but  porridge  for  breakfast  till  he 
came  to  England.  The  speech  was  im¬ 
perfectly  reported,  and  the  subject  was  not 
a  very  inviting  one,  but  the  speaker  dis¬ 
played  remarkable  ability. 

Sir  D.  Dundas  is  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  but  looks  younger.  He  has  re*pre- 
sented  the  county  of  Sutherland  since 
1840.  He  owes  much  of  his  success  to  the 
kind  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
both  in  public  and  in  private ;  but  more 
to  his  own  abilities  and  especial  talents 
for  pleasing  in  society. 

MR.  STUART. 

Mr.  Stuart  has  not  been  sufficiently  long 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  earned 
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any  reputation  as  a  speaker,  or  to  have 
done  what  could  justify  criticism.  But 
accident  has  placed  him  in  a  prominent 
position.  The  same  disorganization  of 
parties  which  enabled  Mr.  Hudson  to  take 
his  seat  by  the  side  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  on  what  is  commonly  called  the  oppo¬ 
sition  bench,  also  called  Mr.  Stuart  to  be 
the  chief  ostensible  legal  adviser  of  the 
Protectionist  seceders  from  the  Peel  and 
Graham  government.  Under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  perhaps,  he  might  have  been 
deemed  to  be  entitled  by  his  talents  and 
his  professional  standing  to  assume  that 
position  ;  but,  according  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  parliament,  a  system  of  gra¬ 
dation  and  promotion  is  required  ere  a  man 
is  allowed  to  take  the  first  rank,  and  to  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  honors.  For  we  should 
not  forget,  that  if  any  caprice  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  place  the  Stanley- 
Bentinck  party,  for  however  short  a  time,  in 
power,  there  would  be  a  probability,  ac¬ 
cording  to  precedent,  of  Mr.  Stuart  being 
nominated  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  undoubtedly  an  able  and 
learned  lawyer.  He  was  first  known  to  the 
profession  from  his  Reports  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Court,  published  under  the 
name  of  Simons  and  Stuart.  His  talents 
soon  brought  him  forward  ;  and  at  present 
he  divides  the  business  in  Vice-Chancellor 
Shadwell’s  court  with  Mr.  Bethell,  although 
the  latter  has  the  lion’s  share  of  it.  Mr. 
Stuart  has  not  the  fluency,  nor,  perhaps, 
the  happy  knack  of  arranging  the  points  of 
his  case,  that  are  possessed  by  his  learned 
rival ;  but  he  infinitely  surpasses  him  in 
suavity,  both  to  the  bar  and  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  generally,  which  may  have  made  them 
more  ready  to  express  an  opinion  which  is 
said  to  prevail — that  he  is  the  superior  of 
the  two  in  sound  legal  knowledge.  He  has 
got  on,  however,  by  sheer  industry,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  ability,  and  it  is  scarcely  paying 
him  too  high  a  compliment  when  we  say, 
that  in  many  respects  he  resembles  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Chancellor.  His  learning,  though 
deep,  is  practical  and  readily  applied.  He 
never  attempts  oratory,  because  it  would  be 
out  of  place  in  mere  equity  pleading ;  and, 
although  sometimes  rather  prolix,  he  always 
states  his  case  with  precision,  and  even 
with  neatness  and  force.  He  is  also  to  be 
praised  for  his  firm  and  resolute  manner  in 
a  court  where  an  arrogant  and  overbearing 

o  o 

temper  is  too  often  displayed. 

^  In  the  House  of  Commons  ho  has  done 
but  little.  That  little,  however,  has  been 


effective.  His  manner  of  address  implies 
self-reliance  without  presumption ;  and  he 
has  created  confidence.  It  was  his  exposure 
of  the  complicated  enactments  of  the  Health 
of  Towns  Bill,  that  led  to  its  abandonment 
by  Lord  John  Russell.  He  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  an  orator,  but  he  speaks  impres¬ 
sively  and  with  sufficient  ease  and  fluency. 
Tall  in  stature,  and  with  an  intellectual 
countenance,  he  also  bears  himself  with 
much  dignity.  Whether  it  bo  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  affected  by  the  coincidence  of  names, 
we  know  not,  but  we  have  often  heard  it 
remarked,  and  have  felt  the  truth  of  the 
suggestion,  that  he  has  the  Stuart  physiog¬ 
nomy — give  him  the  costume,  moustache, 
and  beard,  and  he  might  pass  for  having 
stepped  from  the  frame  of  a  Vandyke  of 
Charles  the  First. 

MR.  RUTHERFORD  AND  MR.  m’nEILL. 

Mr.  Rutherford  is,  Mr.  M’Neill  was,  the 
Lord-advocate  of  Scotland,  holder  of  an 
office  which  is  as  much  a  mystery  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen  generally,  as  is  the  law  which  that 
learned  functionary,  at  fitful  intervals,  ex¬ 
plains  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
range  of  the  lord-advocate’s  duties  appears 
to  the  uninitiated  a  sort  of  imperium  in  im- 
perio.  Among  the  ministers,  and  in  par¬ 
liament,  he  sits  apart,  with  no  eye  for  any 
part  of  the  empire  but  Scotland,  with  no 
ear  for  any  tongue  that  has  not  on  it  the 
peculiar  music  so  grateful  to  the  sons  of  the 
North.  He  appears  to  enjoy  a  pleasant 
little  monopoly  of  the  legislation  necessary 
for  our  northern  neighbors  ;  since  it  seems 
to  be  for  him  to  decide  when  measures  shall 
be  introduced,  whether  they  shall  be  press¬ 
ed,  and,  if  not,  when  they  shall  be  aban¬ 
doned.  To  all  appearance,  the  other 
ministers  never  dream  of  interfering  with 
him,  leaving  him  alone  in  his  imperial 
isolation.  For  this,  however,  there  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  reason,  in  the  utter  unintel- 
ligibility  to  southern  ears  of  Scottish  law 
and  legal  terms — nay,  of  the  very  principles 
on  which  legislation  for  that  country  pro¬ 
ceeds  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  lord-advocate 
is  protected  in  his  monopoly  by  a  double 
armor  of  tough  words,  and  tougher  customs 
and  habits  of  thought.  We  have  often 
thought  how  the  English  attorneys-general 
must  envy  their  Scottish  compeers,  more 
especially  as  there  is  no  doubt  some  snug 
patronage  connected  with  this  mysterious 
office,  or  there  might  not  be  so  good  an  un¬ 
derstanding  as  now  there  is  between  the 
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lord-advocate  and  the  various  represent¬ 
atives  of  Scotland  in  parliament. 

Of  the  legal  qualifications  of  these  two 
gentlemen  it  would  he  presumption  in  an 
Englishman  to  speak.  The  fact  of  their 
having  held  the  high  ofiice  of  lord-advocate, 
stands  in  the  stead  of  all  praise  or  criticism. 
Of  the  Right  Hon.  Duncan  M’Ncill  we 
may  record,  that  he  has  been  thirty-one 
years  at  the  Scottish  bar.  In  1820,  four 
years  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  was 
made  a  junior  counsel  for  the  Crown.  In 
1834  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
for  Scotland,  and  rose  to  be  lord-advocate 
in  1842  under  Sir  R.  Peel.  Mr.  Ruther¬ 
ford  has  not  been  so  long  at  the  bar,  but 
was  made  lord-advocate  under  the  former 
administration  of  the  Whigs. 

Confined  as  the  parliamentary  exertions 
of  the  lord-advocate  are  to  Scotch  business, 
there  is  not  much  to  he  said  as  to  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  either  of  the  above  gentlemen  as  ora¬ 
tors  or  politicians,  in  a  general  sense.  But 
a  visitor  to  the  House  of  Commons  who 
may  happen  to  see  Messrs.  Rutherford  and 
M’Neill  in  juxta-position,  will  be  struck 
with  the  singular  contrast  they  present  to 
each  other.  One  might  suppose  that  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmen,  unable  to  dive  into  the 
minutiae  of  their  several  claims,  had  chosen 
them  for  their  personal  attributes  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  several  systems  of  policy.  Mr. 
Rutherford,  the  lord-advocate  of  Whigs 
and  Liberalism,  is  a  portly,  full-bodied, 
fleshy,  good-humored  looking  gentleman, 
but  with  a  rather  pompous  carriage.  His 
head  is  large,  tending  to  roundness  ;  the 
face  fair,  fleshy,  and  not  at  all  character¬ 
istic  of  his  Scottish  origin  :  it  is  rather  a 
face  like  the  late  Mr.  O'ConnelPs.  His 
voice  is  richly  sonorous,  and  he  rejoices  in 
developing  the  full  rotundity  of  his  tones. 
His  manner  is  the  perfection  of  blandness ; 
his  eloquence,  verbose,  florid,  and  much 
ornamented.  Mr.  M’Neill,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  the  law  ofiicer  of  Scotch  Tories,  is  lean, 
spare,  with  dark  complexion,  black,  piercing 
eyes  and  eyebrows,  his  head  long  and  thin, 
and  with  a  settled  severity  of  expression  on 
the  countenance.  His  voice  is  monotonous, 
harsh  ;  and  he  economizes  breath  in  his 
speaking.  His  manner  is  abrupt,  severe ; 
his  speeches,  terse,  in  few  words,  composed 
of  hard  reasonings  or  facts,  without  an  illus¬ 
tration  or  an  ornament.  Mr.  Rutherford 
lives  in  a  self-created  atmosphere  of  genial¬ 
ity.  Mr.  M’Neill  preserves  in  his  new 
sphere  all  the  rugged  wildness  of  an  indi¬ 
genous  shrub.  The  one  is  soft,  oily,  plas¬ 


tic  ;  the  other,  hard,  rusty,  rugged,  impas¬ 
sible.  The  one  mi<rht  have  been  moulded 
from  wax,  the  other  must  have  been  wrought 
out  of  iron.  Mr.  Kutherford  “  lays  himself 
out”  to  please  ;  Mr.  IVI’Keill  is  close,  re¬ 
served,  absorbed  in  the  perpetual  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  duty.  To  the  former,  life 
and  Scottish  law  seem  a  sort  of  agreeable 
bagatelle  ;  to  the  other,  they  are  evidently 
matters  of  the  first  import.  The  one  seeks 
to  win  his  way  ;  the  other  disdains  to  do 
aught  but  force  it.  And  so  we  might  go 
on  contrasting  these  two  gentlemen  till  the 
reader  would  be  tired.  On  one  point 
alone,  however,  there  ceases  to  be  any  great 
difierence  between  them.  However  much 
they  may  differ  in  their  views  on  general 
subjects,  you  have  only  to  touch  the  great 
interests  of  Scotland  to  unite  them  at  once. 
Unlike  their  Irish  fellow-subjects,  they 
know  well  how  to  join  forces  against  the 
common  enemy. 


ClCEEN  Victoria  and  Espartero.  Ten  or 
twelve  days  since,  Espartero  made  up  his  mind  to 
quit  England,  in  consequence  of  his  reduced  means, 
which  rendered  his  taking  up  his  residence  in  a 
cheaper  country  a  matter  ot  necessity.  Such  an  in¬ 
tention  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some  of 
his  English  friends,  they  at  once  came  forward  with 
offers  of  assistance,  to  enable  him  to  remain  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  which  were  declined  by  him.  Amongst 
those  friends  was  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  offers 
were  made,  not  as  a  JVIinisier,  but  as  a  private 
friend.  Her  Majesty’s  attention  was  also  subse¬ 
quently  directed  to  this  lact.  The  result  was,  that  a 
yearly  pension  of  £2,000  was  proposed  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Duke  ol  Victory,  to  enable  him  to  re¬ 
side  in  a  country  where  he  has  met  with  so  much 
respect  and  attention,  until  such  time  as  he  should 
be  permitted  to  retuin  to  his  country  without  being 
subjected  to  the  degrading  conditions  attempted  to 
be  imposed  upon  him.  This  also  was  most  respect¬ 
fully  declined  by  him,  and  from  the  most  honorable 
motives.  In  the  official  letter  communicating  the 
gracious  intentions  of  the  Ciueen,  it  is  said  these 
words  occur : — “  Her  Majesty  Clueen  Victoria  and 
her  Majesty's  Government,  animated  by  sentiments 
of  the  most  lively  Ifiendship  towards  the  Clueen 
Isabella  II.,  would  see  with  the  deepest  regret  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  of  her  Catholic  Majes¬ 
ty’s  servants  obliged  to  abandon  England,  other¬ 
wise  than  to  return  to  his  native  country  with  all 
the  dignity  and  honor  becoming  him,  and  which 
are  his  cue.”  The  feeling  ol  gratitude  that  this  has 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Ma 
drid,  it  w'ould  ,be  difficult  to  give  ajust  idea  of. — 
Globe. 

A  Lawyer’s  Toast. — At  a  late  dinner  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  law  society,  the  president  called  upon  the 
senior  solicitor  present  to  give  as  a  toast  the  person 
whom  he  considered  the  best  friend  of  the  profession. 
“  Then,”  responded  the  sly  old  fox,  I’ll  give  you— 
‘  The  man  who  makes  his  own  vrill.’  ” 
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From  Howitt't  Journal, 

VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


Glammis 

lUWitch. — All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane  of  j 
Glamis ! 

Witch. — All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane  of 
Cawdor ! 

2d  Witch. — All  hail,  Macbeth !  that  shall  be  king 
hereafter. 

Macbeth. — Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor  ! 

The  greatest  is  behind ! - 

Macbeth,  Act  /.,  Scene  II. 

The  words  of  Shakspeare  start  into  the  mind 
in  many  a  place  in  the  British  Isles  like  the 
voice  of  some  spirit  reminding  you  that  you 
are  on  historic  or  romantic  ground.  It  was 
thus,  as  wandering  some  time  ago  in  the 
North,  I  came  near  the  town  of  Forfar, 
“  Glamis  and  Thane  of  Cawdor  !”  I  was 
not  more  than  six  miles  from  the  ancient 
castle  of  Macbeth,  a  castle  which  came  into 
his  hands,  only  to  lose  it,  by  treason  to  his 
monarch.  Glamis,  or  Glammis  Castle,  as 
it  is  now  spelt,  and  Glammis  as  it  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  lies  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Strath¬ 
more,  which  gives  its  title  to  the  family  of 
Lyon,  to  whom  Glammis  belongs.  The 
Lyon  family  is  very  ancient ;  it  was  allied 
in  blood  to  the  throne,  and  still  ranks  high 
in  the  Scottish  peerage.  The  castle  of 
Glammis  stands  in  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  vale,  is  a  noble  object,  and  is  greatly 
visited,  not  only  on  account  of  its  antiquity 
and  its  once  commanding  character,  but  as 
the  scene  of  a  royal  murder,  which  time  has 
invested  with  the  interest  of  an  old  mystery. 

I  walked  from  Forfar  through  a  very 
pleasant  country  to  Glammis,  and  as  I  lay 
under  a  tree  by  the  road-side,  leaning  on 
my  knapsack,  a  party  of  gay  ladies  passed 
me  in  a  light  cart,  whom  1  judged  to  be 
travellers  bound  to  see  the  castle  :  and  it 
proved  so.  I  caught  glimpses  of  this  old 
house  amid  its  woods  as  1  went  on  again, 
standing  in  a  stately  solitude  well  accord¬ 
ing  with  its  age  and  traditionary  fame.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  park  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  extent,  though  a  part  of  it  has  been 
pulled  down.  It  is  still,  however,  a  fine 
object  as  you  approach  it,  being  lofty,  and 
bmlt  in  a  noble  baronial  style,  with  pro- 


Castle. 

jecting  Ian  tern- towers  at  the  top,  and  the 
front  emblazoned  with  various  coats  of  arms 
in  stone.  It  stands  rather  low,  amid  a 
great  extent  of  woods,  and  must  formerly 
have  been  a  desperate  solitude.  The  woods 
have  within  the  last  generation  or  two  been 
a  good  deal  thinned  out  to  pay  the  enor¬ 
mous  debts  of  its  possessors,  the  Earls  of 
Strathmore,  the  present  earl  being  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  countess  who  married  the 
notorious  Stoney  Bowes,  whose  history,  and 
strange  treatment  of  his  lady,  may  be  found 
in  the  second  volume  of  my  Visits  to  Re¬ 
markable  Places.  I  believe  he  is  her  grandson. 

After  passing  from  Macbeth,  Glammis 
castle  returned  to  the  crown,  and  was 
granted  to  another  party,  and  afterwards, 
by  Robert  II.,  to  John  Lyon,  who  married 
the  king’s  second  daughter  by  Elizabeth 
More,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  Strathmore.  But  the  estate  did  not 
descend  undisturbed  in  the  family  to 
the  present  time.  It  was  forfeited,  in 
1537,  by  the  young  and  beautiful  Lady 
Glammis,  who  was  accused  of  witchcraft, 
condemned,  and  burnt  on  the  Castle-hill  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  crowd,  a 
victim  to  the  only  witchcraft  of  youth  and 
beauty.  The  great  popular  fame  of  the 
castle,  however,  is  derived  from  the  murder 
of  king  Malcolm  Canmore,  or  Malcolm  II., 
of  which  anon. 

The  approach  to  the  castle,  after  passing 
the  lodge  gates,  is  through  the  spacious 
park,  which  gives  a  fine  effect  to  the  old 
fabric  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  straight 
avenue  of  half  a  mile  in  length.  This 
avenue  appears  to  have  been  of  lime-trees, 
but  you  see,  as  you  advance,  how  much  the 
park  has  been  robbed  of  its  old  wood  to 
pay  the  enormous  debts  incurred  by  a  late 
lord.  The  fine  old  limes  are  gone,  and 
their  place  is  supplied  by  younger  ones,  till 
you  get  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
end.  Here  the  full-grown,  noble  limes 
were  not  only  remaining,  but  in  full  flower. 
Imagine  the  difference  of  date  from  their 
flowering-time  in  the  south.  A  month" 
before,  when  I  left  London,  their  blossoms 
were  over  in  that  neighborhood — here,  on 
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the  20th  of  Aun^ist,  they  were  in  full  efflo¬ 
rescence,  and  diffusing  their  odor  far  and 
wide. 

Here  the  castle,  standing  on  its  open 
lawn,  presented  itself  to  the  eye  in  all  its 
ancient  dignity,  very  lofty,  grey,  and  im¬ 
pressive.  The  old  courts  and  gardens,  by 
which  it  was  surrounded,  have  been  remov¬ 
ed, — a  thousand  pities, — and  there  are  now 
only  two  low,  grey  turrets,  and  a  fence  of 
palisades,  stretching  from  one  to  the  other, 
to  separate  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  castle 
from  the  park.  Within  this  enclosure,  the 
only  object  is  a  singular  sort  of  stone  orna¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  four  sitting  lions,  hold¬ 
ing  lyres  in  their  paws,  and  on  their  heads 
other  stone  work,  terminating  in  a  point, 
and  forming  a  strange  sort  of  a  pillar.  The 
low  door  of  the  castle  stands  open,  and  as 
you  approach,  your  eye  wanders  over  the 
lofty  front  with  all  its  sculptured  escut¬ 
cheons,  its  round  projecting  towers  aloft, 
and  its  antique  spires  which  surmount  some 
of  these. 

The  low  door  admitted  me  to  the  inte¬ 
rior,  where  all  seemed  to  be  of  solid  stone, 
and  all  was  plainly,  but  cleanly  whitewash¬ 
ed.  Here  you  at  once  become  aware  of  the 
immense  strength  and  loftiness  of  the  place. 
The  walls  are  in  some  parts  fifteen  feet 
thick,  and  the  height  of  the  building  is  j 
such,  that  there  are  143  steps  in  the  spiral 
staircase,  which  leads  to  the  very  top  of  the 
house.  The  steps  of  this  staircase  are  laid 
regularly  round  a  hollow  pillar,  and  occupy 
a  large  tower  which  was  built  on  purpose  to 
receive  them.  It  is  said  that  a  boy,  once 
playing  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  fell  down 
feet  foremost,  through  the  whole  profound 
cylinder  to  the  bottom,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  hurt. 

I  found  the  party  which  had  passed  me 
in  the  cart  about  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
house,  and  a  lady  came  up  to  me,  and  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  accosted  me  as  Mr. 

- ,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London ! 

I  assured  her  that  1  had  not  the  honor  to 
be  that  gentleman,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
credit  me,  for  she  was  confident  that  she 
saw  me  write  my  name - ,  and  recol¬ 

lected  me  quite  well.  She  was  a  Londoner, 
going  with  some  young  ladies  to  every  place 
in  Scotland  that  their  guide-book  recom¬ 
mended,  and  I  believe  I  passed  with  her  for 
a  very  shrewd  fellow,  who  would  not  be 
known,  but  still, — the  representative  of 
London ! 

The  effect  of  being  taken  for  a  live  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament  was  to  me  very  inconve¬ 


nient,  for  the  young  ladies,  and  one  in 
particular,  were  most  assiduous  in  pointing 
out  everything  to  me,  much  to  my  distrac¬ 
tion,  for  I  was  obliged,  out  of  politeness,  to 
go  frequently  away  from  what  I  was  noting 
down,  to  observe  what  they  thought  most 
worthy  of  attention ;  nay,  I  was  led  away 
by  the  arm  repeatedly,  or  gently  pushed 
forward  to  see  things  that  they  feared  I 
might  miss. 

Well,  in  such  very  amusing  company  did 
I  traverse  the  ancient  Castle  of  Glammis, 
first  up  the  winding  stone  stair,  to  the  very 
top  of  the  building,  and  noticed  the  rude 
old  mode  of  ringing  the  bell  at  the  top  of 
the  castle,  by  a  rope  which  descended  the 
hollow  central  cylinder  of  the  staircase  to 
the  bottom. 

The  house  is  but  thinly  furnished,  and 
what  is  particularly  interesting,  entirely 
with  the  antique  furniture.  “  The  room 
into  which  the  visitor  is  first  ushered,”  says 
Robert  Chambers  in  his  picture  of  Scot¬ 
land,  “  contains  a  large  trunk  filled  with 
the  state  dresses  of  the  former  lords  and 
ladies  of  Strathmore.  These  consist  chiefly 
of  coats,  vests,  breeches,  and  ladies’  high- 
heeled  shoes,  all  richly  adorned  with  gold 
and  silver  lace,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation.  Among  those  of  other  earls, 
may  be  seen  the  clothes  of  the  amiable  and 
unfortunate  Earl  Charles,  who  was  stabbed 
accidentally  by  Carneggie,  of  Finhaven,  in 
a  drunken  broil  at  Forfar,  in  1728.  Along 
with  those  of  his  betters,  there  are  also 
shown  the  habiliments  of  the  Fool  of  Glam¬ 
mis,  who  was  the  last  of  his  class  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  living  only  about  seventy  years 
*'go.” 

In  the  room  called  Lord  Glammis’  room, 
is  a  pretty  good  picture  of  Christ  replying 
to  the  question  regarding  Caesar’s  Tribute, 
the  artist  unknown. 

In  the  room  in  which  Malcolm  was  mur¬ 
dered,  or  at  least  died,  the  ceiling  is  of 
stucco  in  compartments,  with  the  crown, 
the  lion,  and  the  initials  of  King  Malcolm  ; 
and  on  the  fireplace,  the  escutcheon  of  the 
royal  arms.  The  bed  is  of  crimson  velvet 
emblazoned  with  the  royal  arms.  The  walls 
here  are  fifteen  feet  thick* 

The  tradition  of  the  murder  is,  that  Mal¬ 
colm  was  attacked  by  assassins  on  the 
Hunter’s  Hill,  which  overlooks  Glammis, 
and  making  his  escape  there,  was  again 
encountered  in  the  park  at  a  spot  included 
now  in  the  minister’s  garden.  At  both  of 
these  places  there  are  antique  obelisks, 
carved  with  hieroglyphical  figures  of  ani- 
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mals,  etc.,  supposed  to  commemorate  the 
event.  But  he  still  escaped  into  his  castle 
alive,  where  he  lived’ three  days,  and  died 
in  the  chamber  now  shown.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  assassins  followed  him  into 
the  very  castle,  which  they  plundered,  and 
in  the  armory  they  still  show  you  a  sword 
said  to  be  the  king’s,  and  various  brazen 
dishes,  and  a  Roman  camp-kettle,  which 
were  found  in  clearing  the  neighboring  lake, 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the 
assassins  in  their  flight,  or  had  fallen  out  of 
their  hands  there,  and  had  lain  in  the  water 
above  700  years. 

They  used  to  show  you  the  stains  of  blood 
on  the  floor  in  the  good  old  way,  though 
the  floor  has  been  three  times  renewed  since 
the  event ;  but  the  present  housekeeper  is 
too  modernized  for  that,  and  says,  “  these 
were  old  ghost-stories,”  and  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  floor  was  of  stone.  There  is  also  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  famous  “  Earl  Beardie,”  of 
whom  there  is  a  portrait  at  Abbotsford,  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  famous  for  his  rebellion 
against  James  II.,  of  Scotland,  and  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  “  the  wicked  laird,”  was 
playing  at  cards  in  the  castle,  and  being 
warned  to  give  over,  as  he  was  losing  dread¬ 
fully,  swore  an  oath  that  he  would  play  till 
the  day  of  judgment ;  whereupon  the  devil 
suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  as  sud¬ 
den  disappearance,  with  old  Beardie  and  all 
his  company.  The  room  has  never  been 
found  again,  but  the  people  believe  firmly 
that  old  Beardie  and  his  company  are  play¬ 
ing  on,  and  will  play  till  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  on  stormy  nights  they  are  heard 
stamping  and  swearing  in  their  rage  over 
their  play. 

In  the  armory,  amongst  various  old  arms, 
they  show  you  a  sword  called  that  of  Mac¬ 
beth,  and  the  shirt  of  mail  which  he  wore 
after  his  criminal  ascension  of  the  thronC, 
as  well  as  the  armor  of  the  Earl  of  Strath¬ 
more,  who  fell  fighting  for  the  Chevalier  at 
Sheriflf-Muir. 

The  main  room  of  the  house,  however,  is 
the  dining-hall.  This  has  a  vaulted  roof, 
also  stuccoed,  and  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments,  filled  with  the  heads  of  kings,  the 
thistles,  fleur-de-lis,  lions,  etc.  The  man¬ 
telpiece  is  one  of  those  old  stuccoed  affairs 
of  the  date  of  the  older  Hardwick-hall,  but 
not  half  so  old  as  this  castle  itself,  with  a 
huge  figure  on  each  side,  naked  to  the  waist, 
and  then  cased  in  a  square  pilaster.  In 
this  room  are  many  valuable  paintings,  as 
well  as  some  very  curious  ones.  There  is 
at  the  head  of  the  room  a  large  family  piece 


consisting  of  a  gentleman  in  a  close  antique 
dress  sitting ;  a  young  man  standing  behind 
him,  and  two  boys  of  different  ages  before 
him,  each  with  a  dog,  the  younger  one’s  a 
lovely  Italian  greyhound.  Behind  the 
group  appears  the  view  of  the  castle  in  its 
full  and  ancient  extent,  in  the  midst  of  its 
courts.  This  is  a  very  curious  old  painting, 
and  no  doubt  contains  a  curious  family 
history ;  but  we  could  learn  nothing  of  it. 

Amongst  the  pictures,  besides  family 
ones,  are  those  of  several  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  There  are  also  portraits  of  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  a  grim-looking  fellow,  well 
cut  out  for  a  persecutor ;  Lords  Ormond, 
Middleton,  and  Dundee,  of  the  same  era, 
that  of  Charles  11.  There  is  a  very  fine 
portrait  of  a  Countess  of  Cassillis  and 
Johnny  Faa,  both  in  gipsy  habits,  and  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  common  gipsy  love  story.  The 
countess,  whose  portrait  is  said  to  be  by 
Vandyke,  must  certainly  have  been  a  woman 
with  a  history.  The  expression  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance  indicates  great  will  and  little  con¬ 
science,  but  it  is  a  master-piece  of  painting. 
There  is  a  portrait  shown  as  Claverhouse, 
a  fine-looking  fellow,  with  brown  flowing 
locks,  but  still  very  different  to  the  portrait 
at  Abbotsford,  and  to  Scott’s  description. 

I  fancy  that  the  house-keeper  shows  the 
wrong  one,  and  that  a  smaller  one,  hanging 
below  this,  is  the  right  one.  In  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  she  showed  Charles  11. ,  with 
Nell  Gwynne  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  if  I  recollect  right, 
on  the  other,  as  Bloody  Mary  (poor  Nell 
Gwynne),  and  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield. 
1  was  obliged  to  set  her  right,  and  she  said 
they  had  been  the  subject  of  great  dispute 
with  many  gentlemen,  and  that  that  very 
day.  Sir  James  Dean  Paul,  a  London 
banker,  and  trustee  to  the  estate,  had  been 
questioning  with  some  gentlemen  about  the 
identity  of  these  ladies.  There  need  be  no 
question,  they  are  pictures  too  well  known. 
Nell  Gwynne  is  fellow  to  the  one  at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  and  a  very  beautiful  thing. 

This  drawing-room  they  were  just  fitting 
up  with  tapestry  that  has  been  in  the  house 
for  centuries.  Besides  these  things,  there 
are  old  chairs,  and  cabinets,  and  the  like, 
said  to  belong  to  King  Malcolm,  and  such 
ancients,  but  probably  many  of  these  ascrip¬ 
tions  are  apocryphal.  There  is  an  old  bed, 
said  to  have  been  occupied  one  night  by 
Prince  Charlie,  and  the  following  one  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  pursuit  of  him. 
But  the  house  itself,  its  general  air  and  as- 
ciations,  are  the  most  impressive  and  curious. 
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The  chapel  is  a  curious  relic  of  the  papal 
times,  so  rare  in  Scotland.  Except  for  the 
work  of  time,  it  remains  raueh  as  it  was  left 
at  the  Reformation.  It  is  divided  into  sin¬ 
gularly  strong,  old,  latticed  seats,  or  pews. 
The  apostles  are  painted  on  the  walls,  and 
around  the  ceiling  are  square  compartments, 
each  containing  a  painting  from  the  life  of 
Christ.  But  one  of  the  most  singular  things 
to  be  seen  anywhere,  is  a  representation  of 
the  Divinity,  consisting  of  a  triangle  having 
a  circle  in  each  corner,  and  another  in  the 
centre,  inscribed  with  the  word  Deus,  with 
lines  communieating  with  each,  and  con- 
necting  the  whole  into  one  general  mystery. 
This  hung  in  one  corner,  over  an  altar.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  are  various  other  attri¬ 
butes  of  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  the  tatters 
of  the  chaplain’s  gown,  which  has  never 
been  removed  from  the  chapel  since  he  last 
took  it  off. 

The  view  from  the  leads  is  vast  and  no¬ 
ble.  On  the  north  rear  the  wild  Gram¬ 
pians  ;  westward  you  are  said  to  sec  as  far 
as  Stirling  ;  and  amongst  other  objects  was 
pointed  out  the  hill  of  Dunsinaue,  which 
shows  its  green  and  flat  top  between  other 
hills  at  seventeen  miles  distance.  The  blue 
hills  of  Athol  mingle  with  the  far  sky,  and 
only  six  miles  off  stands  the  castle  of  Air- 
lie,  where  the  Ladie  of  Airlie,  as  the  ballad 
has  it,  was  pulled  out  of  the  house  by  the 
iNIacgregors,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  the  castle  set  fire  to.  This  is  the  lady 
from  whom,  on  the  mother’s  side,  claimed 
to  be  descended  that  old  Jamie  Stuart  of 
Berwick — the  old  man  whom  I  found  near 
there,  at  the  age  of  112,  and  who  lived  to 
be  115,  having,  meantime,  in  his  last  days, 
through  my  notice  of  him,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
received  a  good  deal  of  public  attention, 
and  various  presents  from  different  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  including 5/.  from  the  queen. 

Such  is  Glammis  Castle.  Around  it  lie 
many  places  of  interest,  but  none  of  greater 
than  itself,  and  you  may  imagine  that  this 
old  haunt  of  royal  murder  and  other  tradi¬ 
tion  is  an  awful  place  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  Few  of  these  that  I  conversed  with  in 
the  neighborhood  had  ever  ventured  to  visit 
it,  or  even  to  enter  its  old  park  and  embo¬ 
soming  woods. 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  singular  thing  of 
all  is  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the  active 
and  unceremonious  tide  of  modern  progress 
has  dashed  itself  up  to  the  very  park  walls 
of  this  old  place.  Close  behind  this  wall, 
at  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  castle  itself,  is  a  railway  station.  This 
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is  the  Dundee  and  Newtyle  railway,  the 
oddest  of  all  speculations,  and  of  all  rail¬ 
ways.  It  runs  from  Dundee  to  this  park- 
side,  ten  miles  or  so,  and  ends  here,  that  is, 
nowhere,  and  in  nothing.  It  sets  out 
mounting  the  highest  hill  above  the  town, 
to  get  to  the  level,  they  tell  you,  but  you 
never  find  any  level  at  all,  for  you  are  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme, 
“  here  we  go  up,  up,  up ;  and  here  we  go 
down,  down,  down,  O!”  They  drag  you 
up  the  steep  hill  at  Dundee,  by  means  of  a 
stationary  engine.  You  go  on,  and  find  no 
place  that  it  goes  to,  except  a  very  small 
hamlet  called  Ncwtjde.  In  this  short  course 
it  has  four  steep  inclined  planes,  where  you 
are  dragged  up  or  let  down  by  ropes  and 
stationary  engines.  From  Newtyle  to  the 
park-side  of  Glammis,  a  horse  conveys  the 
train  of  one  carriage— for,  of  course,  the 
engine  at  the  top  of  the  Newtyle  inclined 
plane  cannot  ofler  its  services  to  Glammis. 

So,  in  the  wood  at  the  back  of  Glammis 
park  I  found  about  half-a-dozen  passengers 
waiting  for  this  train,  sitting  in  very  Arca¬ 
dian  stylo  on  some  ^[^en  knolls  under  some 
fine  larch  trees.  They  were  hoping  for, 
rather  than  expecting  the  carriage,  for  they 
said  it  sometimes  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  come  !  So  here  we  sate,  and  I 
chatted  with  the  country  people,  the  hoping- 
to-be  passengers,  and  we  became  very  mer¬ 
ry.  We  talked  of  the  habits  and  food  of 
the  peasantry,  and  I  told  them  of  having 
once  made  my  breakfast  off  their  oatmeal 
porridge,  and  slept  all  day  after  it.  This 
sent  them  into  fits  of  laughter.  They  said 
they  should  be  prettily  off  if  that  were  the 
case  with  them,  and  they  must  then  eat  it 
only  to  supper.  We  also  congratulated  our¬ 
selves  on  there  being  no  danger  of  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  our  train  having  to  be  only  drawn 
by  a  horse  ;  and  over  this,  too,  they  were 
very  merry.  Good,  simple  souls,  sitting  in 
a  wood  by  way  of  station,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  a  horse  train,  that  might  possibly 
come,  how  easily  were  they  diverted.  But 
this  pastoral  scene  came  to  an  end.  A  horn, 
and  not  the  whistle  of  the  engine,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  carriage,  and  presently 
a  dark  object  discovered  itself  on  the  line, 
afar  off,  preceded  by  a  white  speck,  which 
gradually  grew,  not  into  a  column  of  steam, 
but  into  a  white  horse.  On  the  carriage, 
when  it  arrived,  stood  emblazoned — so  that 
no  simple  soul  might  be  imposed  on — Ist 
Class,  one  shilling ;  2d  Class,  eightpence, 
i.  €.  to  Newtyle ;  and  the  Arcadians  all 
merrily  entered,  and  so  adieu  to  Glammis, 
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From  Cbambercs  JonrnKl. 

THE  TWO  SISTERS. 

“  As  mine'own'shadow  was  this  child  to  me,  room.  A  strange  woman  opened  it  ;  seeing 
A  second  self,  far  dearer,  and  more  ^ir.”  g|,e  bent  down  and  whispered,  “  Go  to 

Shelley.  it*  •  mt  t)  tj  * 

bed,  miss,  your  mamma  is  very  ill.”  Rut 

I  WAS  bom  in  the  village  of  Offingham,  of  I  would  not  be  repulsed  ;  and  pushing  past 
which  my  father  was  the  vicar.  I  have  her,  entered  the  darkened  chamber.  When 
lived  long,  and  have  visited  many  lovely  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim 
spots,  and  have  been  the  inmate  of  many  light,  I  saw  my  mother  lying  very  still  and 
happy  homes  ;  but  never  have  I  seen  pale,  and  my  father  sitting  on  the  bed  be¬ 
en  earth  a  paradise  like  this,  my  early  gido  her,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hnnds  ; 
home.  The  village  was  a  small  sequestered  on  a  chair  by  the  fire  sat  my  nurse,  with  a 
spot,  far  from  the  bustling  world  ;  our  baby  on  her  knee  I  did  not  cry,  though 
house  was  an  old-fashioned  stone  dwelling,  |  my  little  heart  was  bursting  with  emotion  ; 
with  deep  mullion  windows,  tall  chimneys,  but  creeping  gently  round  the  bed,  I  said, 
and  small  projecting  turrets  ;  a  broad  ter-  |  “  Harris,  may  I  speak  to  mamma  I  think 
race  ran  along  the  front,  from  which  a  bank  my  father  must  have  heard  my  voice  ;  for 
of  soft  green  turf  sloped  to  the  lawn  beyond.  '  with  a  convulsive  sob  he  said,  “  Take  her 
The  house  was  covered  to  its  roof  with  myr-  j  away  !”  1  was  led  back  to  my  room,  and 

ties  and  roses,  and  the  garden  was  a  wilder-  I  desired  to  lie  still  until  Harris  came  to  me 
ness  of  sweet  flowers  and  shrubs.  Yet  !  I  cried  bitterly  when  left  alone,  but  fell 
lovely  as  was  the  scene  without,  within  there  I  asleep  while  listening  for  her  step.  It  is 
was  a  far  greater  charm — peace  and  content  '  needless  to  dwell  on  that  time.  By  de- 
reigned  undisturbed.  I  have  often  since  !  grees  I  was  made  to  understand  the  truth  : 
wondered  whether  my  parents,  up  to  the  j  my  mother  had  given  birth  to  a  little 
time  at  which  my  tale  begins,  had  known  girl,  and  expired  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
what  sorrow  was  ;  my  remembrance  of  them  j  It  is  dilficult,  even  for  a  mind  inured  to 

is  like  that  of  a  soft  yet  brilliant  evening  i  these  bereav'ements,  to  comprehend  at  first 

sky,  where  not  a  cloud  chequers  the  d ‘ep  ■  their  full  extent ;  how  much  less  can  a 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  or  casts  a  shadow  on  ;  child  realize  the  truth  of  such  afflictions, 
the  earth  beneath.  I  cannot  recall  one  They  told  me  that  my  mother  was  dead — 
look  of  sadness  on  their  faces,  or  remember  |  that  I  should  see  her  no  more  on  earth.  I 
one  anxious  or  discordant  word.  Heaven’s  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  her  away  ;  her 
own  peace  brooded  o’er  the  house.  !  chair  stood  empty  by  the  fireside,  and  I  no 

But  sorrow  comes  to  all  sooner  or  later ;  j  longer  heard  her  sweet  voice  in  the  house 
and  how  heavily  it  falls  on  the  heart  grown  1  and  yet  1  believed  that  1  should  see  her 

old  in  happiness  and  prosperity  !  Life  '  again  ;  and  often  in  the  daytime  1  went  to 

opened  brightly  on  me  amidst  these  influen-  her  favorite  haunts  in  the  garden,  hoping  to 
ces :  a  happier,  gayer  child  never  gladden-  !  find  her  there ;  and  whenever,  in  the  si- 
ed  its  parents’  hearts.  Soon  after  Iliad  at-  |  lence  of  the  evening,  I  could  escape  from 
tained  my  seventh  year,  1  was  awakened  |  observation,  1  stole  into  her  room  with  an 
early  one  morning  by  an  unusual  commotion  !  assured  certainty  that  she  would  have  come 
in  the  house.  People  were  hurrying  past  i  back  :  not  finding  her  as  I  expected,  I  lay 
my  door  ;  I  heard  voices  speaking  in  sub-  down  on  her  bed  and  cried  bitterly, 
dued  tones  in  the  passage,  and  amongst  Sorrow  cannot,  however,  dwell  long  in 
them  reeognised  my  father’s,  giving  hurried  the  heart  of  a  child  ;  and  mine  was  soon 
directions  to  the  servants.  An  undefined  dispelled  by  the  smiles  of  my  little  sister, 
sense  of  coming  evil  fell  on  my  spirit ;  I  lay  I  could  not  understand  the  silent  abstrac- 
still,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  watching  tion  of  my  father ;  his  grief  was  too  deep  to 
with  a  beating  heart  the  time  when  my  seek  relief  from  any  earthly  source  ;  he  shut 
nurse  would  come  to  dress  me.  Several  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  allowed  no  one 
hours  must  have  elapsed ;  all  was  so  silent,  to  enter  ;  he  never  asked  for  his  children, 
that  even  to  me,  young  as  I  was,  the  sus-  and  1  observed  that  the  baby  was  carefully 
pense  became  insupportable :  I  sprang  from  kept  from  his  sight.  Long  and  fearful 
my  bed,  and  stealing  along  the  corridor,  must  have  been  the  struggle  in  my  father’s 
knocked  softly  at  the  door  of  my  mother’s  soul :  the  wife  who  had  cheered  and  blest 
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bis  home  was  gone,  and  life  for  him  had  describe,  in  seeing  her  growing  partiality 
lost  its  brightness.  In  the  first  anguish  for  Miss  Franklin,  whose  gentle  and  unde- 
which  her  loss  occasioned,  he  refused  all  monstrative  manners  won  Amy’s  love, 
comfort ;  but  succeeding  months  brought  whilst  my  own  vehement  caresses  were  re- 
caliiier  thoughts ;  his  children,  Aer  cA<7f/rc»,  ceived  with  careless  indifference.  I  endur- 
remained  to  him  ;  for  their  sake  he  would  ed  all  the  torments  of  jealousy,  for  Amy’s 
rouse  himself,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  love  was  the  only  thing  on  earth  I  really 
his  life  to  their  improvement,  and  strive,  by  cared  for :  yet,  in  the  midst  of  my  unhappi- 
redoubled  tenderness,  to  supply  the  loss  ness,  1  do  not  think  that  I  was  ever  unjust 
they  had  sustained.  Selfishness  was  for-  to  Miss  Franklin.  I  never  blamed  her,  for 
eign  to  his  nature,  and  even  in  grief  he  for-  1  felt  her  superiority  ;  and  while  I  mourned 
got  himself  in  the  desire  to  benefit  those  Amy’s  preference,  I  could  not  but  acknow- 
around  him.  The  house  gradually  resumed  ledge  how  wise  it  was.  I  think  few  people 
its  cheerfulness  ;  and  though  we  never  understand  how  deeply  and  silently  a  child 
ceased  to  feel  the  change  that  had  fallen  on  may  suffer;  childhood  is  regarded  as  the 
our  home,  yet  we  were  once  again  a  merry,  gay,  buoyant  period  of  life ;  and  those  alone 
happy  family.  |  who  make  children  their  study,  can  tell 

As  I  grew  older,  my  father  saw  the  neces-  j  what  a  world  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  struggle 
sity  of  placing  me  under  the  control  of .  and  suffering,  lies  in  their  little  hearts, 
some  judicious  lady :  the  rough  and  fear-  1  Insignificant  as  the  events  of  their  baby¬ 
less  girl,  the  playmate  of  many  brothers,  |  life  may  seem  to  the  matured  mind  of  man, 
needed  the  guidance  of  a  female  friend,  i  they  are  all-important  in  themselves,  as  the 
And  never  was  choice  more  fortunate  than  ;  means  by  which  the  child  is  trained  for  the 
that  made  for  me :  Miss  Franklin  became  i  coming  duties  of  life.  From  this  want  of 
a  blessing  to  us  all.  Quietly  and  gently  entering  into  their  feelings,  I  have  seen 
she  assumed  the  management  of  the  house-  many  a  one  punished  for  sullenness,  when 
hold,  and  we  soon  unhesitatingly  obeyed  ;  |  a  word  of  sympathy  in  its  little  grief  would 
for  we  loved  as  well  as  respected  her.  Even  |  have  saved  its  temper  from  the  ordeal  of  un- 
the  impetuous  spirit  of  my  brothers  yielded  •  just  correction.  At  this  period  of  my  life, 
to  her  mild  control.  1  never  remember  any  j  had  my  silence  and  irritability  been  mis- 
coniention  between  them ;  she  seemed  at  j  construed,  how  might  my  character  have 
once  to  command  their  obedience,  and  to  ,  suffered  !  But  Miss  Franklin  read  my 
guide  them  as  she  chose.  With  me,  no  1  heart,  traced  each  feeling  to  its  source,  and 
authority  was  needed  :  I  followed  wherever  j  checked  the  evil  that  was  springing.  “  Fan- 
she  led,  an  unquestioning  and  devoted  pu-  j  ny,”  she  said  one  day  when  1  had  long  sat 
pil :  to  be  near  her,  to  listen  to  her  words  j  moodily  at  work,  “  1  wonder  what  you  love 
of  kindness  and  instruction,  became  the  j  best  in  the  world  r” 
chief  pleasure  of  my  life.  I  had  dreaded  “  Oh,  Miss  Franklin,  how  can  you  ask 
her  arrival,  and  with  childish  waywardness  Amy,  to  be  sure :  1  love  Amy  better  than 
had  determined  not  to  love  her  myself ;  the  whole  world  beside.” 
and  above  all  things,  not  to  allow  her  to  “  I  am  sure  you  think  so  ;  but  tell 
tyrannize  over  my  darling  Amy.  This  sis-  me  what  you  mean  by  love  }  I  think 
ter  had  already  become  the  first  object  of  our  definitions  of  the  word  would  differ 
my  life:  I  loved  her  passionately,  and  had  strangely.” 

constituted  myself  her  teacher,  and  control-  1  remained  silent,  for  indeed  I  did  not 
ler  of  all  that  concerned  her;  1  therefore  understand  her  question.  My  love  for 
looked  upon  Miss  Franklin  as  an  unwel-  Amy  seemed  a  part  of  my  very  life  ;  and  I 
come  interloper,  a  rival  to  my  power  over  could  no  more  define  the  feeling,  than  I 
Amy.  I  met  her  with  little  courtesy,  and  could  have  analysed  the  beams  of  light 
am  afraid  showed  very  plainly  my  predeter-  which  shone  from  the  bright  sun  above  our 
mined  intention  of  disliking  her.  It  was  heads.  I  looked  up  inquiringly,  I  believe, 
not,  however,  in  the  power  of  mortal  to  re-  for  Miss  Franklin  continued,  “  Your  love 
sist  Miss  Franklin  ;  at  least,  it  was  far  be-  for  Amy  springs  from  love  of  yourself,  not 
yond  mine  ;  and  I  not  only  yielded  myself  from  pure  devotion  to  your  sister  :  you  love 
submissively  to  her  guidance,  but,  what  was  her  as  your  plaything,  as  the  creature  over 
far  more  difficult,  learned  by  degrees  to  see  whom  you  have  a  fancied  right.  That  rea- 
her  gaining  influence  over  Amy.  This  child  diness  to  yield  our  own  wishes  to  promote 
loved  her  with  an  energy  peculiar  to  her  na-  the  happine.ss  of  others,  which  I  regard  as 
tore,  and  1  felt  at  times  a  pang  1  cannot  an  essential  attribute  of  pure  disinterested 
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love,  I  do  not  see  in  yon.  When  Amy  is 
happy  with  me,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  her 
heart  shows  a  preference  for  my  company 
to  yours,  a  cloud  gathers  on  your  brow, 
and  the  color  mounts  to  your  cheeks. 
Dearest  Fanny,  this  is  not  love  ;  it  is  sel¬ 
fishness.” 

1  was  deeply  mortified,  and  Miss  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  never  willingly  wounded  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  any  one,  dropped  the  subject.  I 
never,  however,  forgot  her  words,  and  as  1 
grew  older,  1  felt  them  influence  my  actions 
more  and  more.  Amy’s  welfare  and  hap¬ 
piness  became  dearer  to  mo  than  my  own, 
and  gradually  I  learned  to  feel  the  bliss  of 
resigning  my  own  desire  to  hers.  It  was 
Miss  Franklin’s  continual  study,  as  we 
grew  older,  to  render  us  dependent  on  each 
other  for  amusement  and  happiness  ;  and 
often  she  would  say,  “  Fanny,  when  I  leave 
you,  you  must  be  Amy’s  guardian  friend  ; 
she  needs  your  care ;  the  gay  volatile  child 
cannot  yet  stand  alone  ;  to  you  she  must 
look  for  everything.”  I  have  since  felt  that 
the  chief  aim  Miss  Franklin  had  in  view  in 
all  her  instruction,  was  to  give  a  right  di¬ 
rection  to  the  love  I  bore  my  sister,  to 
render  me  a  safe  guide  and  judicious  friend 
to  the  creature  whose  beauty  and  talent 
already  threatened  to  be  dangers  in  her 
path.  Amy  was  the  idol  of  the  house  ; 
caressed  and  spoiled  by  all,  she  manifested 
the  faults  peculiar  to  a  child  thus  situated. 
To  make  me  aware  of  these  faults,  to  point 
out  to  me  the  perils  that  beset  her,  was  Miss 
Franklin’s  constant  endeavor.  It  was,  as 
if  a  foreshadowing  of  the  peculiar  trials  that 
were  to  be  our  portion  was  ever  present  to 
her  soul.  Alas  !  how  soon  were  my  pru¬ 
dence  and  wisdom  to  be  tested. 

My  father’s  health  had  been  long  failing. 
In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  shake  off  grief,  it 
had  slowly  done  its  work  :  he  was  no  longer 
young  when  my  mother  died,  and  the  rava¬ 
ges  made  in  his  constitution  by  sorrow  for 
her  loss  were  never  repaired.  He  gradually 
became  feebler,  and  Miss  Franklin  did  not 
conceal  from  me  the  knowledge  that  death 
was  fast  approaching.  My  brothers  had  all 
quitted  our  home :  one  by  one  they  had 
taken  their  places  in  the  world.  Two  were 
already  in  India,  one  at  college,  and  the 
youngest  was  studying  engineering  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  town.  I  was  therefore  the  only  child 
left  to  comfort  my  father’s  declining  days. 
I  look  back  with  melancholy  pleasure  to 
the  hours  I  spent  with  him  at  this  period. 
1  was  old  enough  to  be  his  friend  and  com¬ 
panion,  and  he  loved  to  pour  out  his  heart 


fOct, 

to  me.  He  talked  of  his  early  days,  of  my 
mother,  of  the  unbounded  happiness  they 
had  enjoyed  together,  of  her  death,  and  all 
that  he  had  since  suffered.  The  thought 
of  rejoining  her  was  ever  present  to  his 
mind  ;  and  as  I  listened  to  his  hopeful 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  glad  an¬ 
ticipation  of  a  reunion  with  her  he  had  lost, 

I  learned  the  best  lessons  of  religion. 

With  his  own  thankfulness  to  depart  and 
be  at  rest,  however,  mingled  many  an  anx¬ 
ious  feeling  for  his  daughters.  “  My  boys,” 
he  would  say,  “  must  fight  their  own  way 
in  the  world  ;  for  them  1  am  cont'ent ;  but 
for  you,  Fanny,  and  for  my  little  Amy,  I 
often  tremble :  yet  why  distrust  our  Fa¬ 
ther’s  love  '  When  I  am  gone,  will  He  not 
still  remain,  an  all-sufficient  Friend,  the 
orphan’s  sure  Protector  ?  Trust  in  His 
goodness,  my  child,  He  will  never  fail 
you.” 

Then  he  would  talk  to  me  of  Amy — that 
precious  legacy  bequeathed  by  his  dying 
wife  ;  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  entieat  me 
never  to  leave  her  ;  to  watch  over  her,  and 
be  her  guide,  adding  these  words,  which 
sank  deep  into  my  soul,  and  became  the 
spring  of  my  future  actions,  “  Live  for  your 
sister ;  study  her  happiness  before  your 
own  :  thus  when  we  meet  in  Heaven,  you 
may  present  her  to  the  mother  who  died  in 
giving  her  birth,  with  the  joyful  conscious¬ 
ness  that  you  have  faithfully  fulfilled  your 
mission  on  earth.” 

Soon  after  this  my  father  died :  the 
lonely  desolation  of  the  weeks  that  followed 
his  decease  1  will  not  describe.  I  was 
stunned  by  the  blow  ;  but  soon  recognising 
the  importance  of  my  task,  I  roused  myself 
to  fulfil  the  duties  which  now  devolved  upon 
me.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  excellent 
friend  Miss  Franklin,  all  my  efforts  would 
have  failed  :  she  was  my  support,  my  coun¬ 
sellor  :  in  the  painful  arrangements  which 
followed  our  bereavement,  she  spared  me 
every  needless  pang  ;  and  consulting  with 
my  brothers,  she  arranged  our  future  plan 
of  life.  It  was%)f  course  necessary  to  quit 
the  vicarage  immediately,  as  the  new  in¬ 
cumbent  was  impatient  to  take  possession. 
The  property  destined  for  us  was  invested 
in  the  hands  of  my  eldest  brother,  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  Calcutta,  and  had  been  the  nucleus 
of  his  present  immense  fortune.  The  inter¬ 
est  was  carefully  remitted  to  us,  and  as 
far  as  pecuniary  means  went,  we  were 
without  anxiety.  A  pretty  cottage,  which 
had  formed  part  of  my  mother’s  fortune, 
was  chosen  for  our  future  residence.  With 
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an  achin^  heart  I  left  the  home  of  my  happy 
childhood :  in  spite  pf  my  better  reason,  a 
foreboding  of  coming  evil  seized  upon  me  ; 
and  as  I  entered  the  carriage  that  was  to 
convey  us  to  our  new  abode,  I  felt  as  if  all 
my  happiness  were  left  behind  in  the  dear 
old  vicarage  we  were  quitting.  It  wa<l  not 
so,  however ;  though  sorrow  and  difficulty 
awaited  me,  and  long  years  of  self-denial 
and  labor  were  in  store  for  me,  yet  peace 
and  content  lay  beyond.  In  the  severe 
school  of  adversity,  my  spirit  gained  strength 
and  vigor ;  and  the  blessedness  which  ac¬ 
companies  every  act  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
peace  which  attends  every  conscientious 
effort  to  perform  the  painful  duties  of  life, 
were  eventually  to  be  my  portion. 

We  were  so  far  happy  as  to  retain  our 
dear  friend  with  us  for  some  years,  until  I 
was  old  enough  to  take  upon  myself  the  full 
responsibility  of  directing  our  little  house¬ 
hold.  I  had  attained  my  twentieth  year 
when  she  left  us.  She  had,  for  our  sake, 
postponed  her  marriage  with  one  to  whom 
she  had  been  long  and  devotedly  attached, 
and  whoso  urgent  and  reiterated  claim  upon 
her  she  felt  it  wrong  longer  to  resist.  Her 
loss  was  irreparable  ;  but  we  could  not  op¬ 
pose  her  departure.  In  quitting  Amy  and 
m3’self,  she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  us 
united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  affection  : 
sisters  in  hearts  and  soul,  firm  and  faithful 
friends.  Her  lessons  had  not  been  lost  on 
either  of  us.  Amy  was  the  joy  and  pride 
of  my  life.  Often  as  I  looked  at  her,  1 
thought  how  easy  was  the  duty  my  father 
had  bequeathed  me,  and  recalled  the  so¬ 
lemnity  of  his  manner  with  a  smile.  Alas, 
alas  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature  !  the 
struggle  was  yet  to  come. 

Miss  Franklin  had  not  quitted  us  more 
than  a  few  months,  and  we  were  already 
planning  a  visit  to  our  friend  in  her  new 
home,  when  one  morning  a  letter  was  put 
into  my  hand,  the  contents  of  which  struck 
dismay  to  my  heart.  Hastily  folding  it,  I 
rose,  and  with  all  the  self-command  I  could 
assume,  walked  to  my  own  room.  There  I 
again  read  the  letter :  it  was  all  true.  In 
plain  legible  characters  I  saw  that  ruin — 
worldly  rain — stared  us  in  the  face.  It 
contained  the  news  of  the  death  of  our 
brother  in  India,  and  at  the  same  time  an¬ 
nounced  to  us  that,  as  he  died  insolvent, 
all  remittances  would  henceforth  cease. 
The  business-like  tone  of  the  letter  struck  a 
chill  sense  of  the  extent  of  our  calamit}’ 
home  to  my  very  heart.  I  buried  my  face 
in  my  hands,  and  for  a  while  brooded  in 


utter  hopelessness  over  the  fate  before  us. 
All  passed  in  rapid  vision  before  my  mind: 
poverty,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries ; 
poverty,  not  for  myself  alone — that  I  could 
have  faced — but  for  Amy,  my  sister,'*. the 
child  of  so  much  tender  love — the  gay, 
bright,  sunny  creature,  whose  step  bounded 
over  the  earth  as  if  it  yielded  naught  but 
flowers — must  the  chill  hand  of  penury 
blight  her  young  life,  and  wither  ere  its 
prime  that  bud  of  promise }  The  thought 
had  agony  in  it.  Then  did  my  father’s 
solemn  injunction  recur  to  me,  nerving  my 
heart  to  bear,  and  strengthening  my  soul  to 
do,  all  that  might  be  demanded  from  me. 
In  that  moment  I  bound  myself  to  shrink 
from  no  effort,  to  dare  all  things,  so  that 
my  beloved  sister  might  be  shielded  from 
the  impending  evil.  I  prayed  for  strength ; 
I  implored  Heaven  to  guide  and  aid  me  in 
my  firm  resolve.  As  I  rose  from  my  knees, 
the  sound  of  her  sweet  voice  came  from  the 
garden  beneath.  “  Fanny,  sister,”  it  said, 
“  what  keeps  you  away  from  me  so  long  } 
I  am  waiting  for  you.”  I  hastened  to  join 
her ;  and  with  all  the  calmness  I  could 
command,  told  her  of  our  misfortune.  The 
gentle  girl  scarcely  comprehended  the 
meaning  of  my  words ;  but  seeing  the  sor¬ 
rowful  expression  of  my  face,  she  laid  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  with  her 
sweetest  smile  said,  “  We  may  be  poor, 
dear  Fanny,  but  we  shall  still  be  together : 
poverty  cannot  separate  us.”  I  clasped 
her  to  my  heart :  “No,  Amy,  our  hearts 
can  never  be  disunited.”  I  already  felt 
that  we  must  part,  and  her  unconscious 
words  pierced  me  to  the  soul. 

I  wrote  to  our  dearest  friend,  now  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  bogging  her  advice.  The  next 
day  brought  her  to  us,  and  again  she  stood 
between  us  and  sorrow.  She  saw  that  we 
could  no  longer  keep  up  our  little  establish¬ 
ment,  and  wisely  counselled  us  to  give  it  up 
at  once.  She  arranged  all  for  us;  and 
after  seeing  everything  put  in  a  right  train, 
she  carried  us  to  her  house,  where  we  were 
welcomed  with  cordial  kindness  by  her 
husband. 

1  had  now  leisure  to  think  on  the  course 
I  must  pursue.  My  brothers  were  all  in¬ 
volved  with  ourselves  in  this  ruin,  and  were, 
moreover,  either  married,  and  with  families 
dependent  on  them,  or  still  struggling  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  world  :  we  could 
look  for  no  help  from  them.  For  the  first 
time  I  stood  alone.  1  could  not  ask  advice 
from  ]\Irs.  Wentworth :  she  would  hear  of  no¬ 
thing  but  our  remaining  with  her  and  her 
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husband,  and  this  I  could  not  listen  to. 
Their  means  were  limited,  and  I  could  not 
consent  to  be  a  burden  to  our  friends.  God 
had  given  me  strength  and  health  ;  to  the 
liberality  of  my  father,  and  the  care  of 
Miss  Franklin,  I  owed  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  felt  that  I  could  myself  main¬ 
tain  Amy.  For  her  sake  labor  would  be 
sweet.  I  resolved  to  seek  for  a  situation  as 
ajgoverness  ;  and  though  well  knowing  the 
trials  and  difficulties  of  such  a  career,  I  felt 
as  if  the  motive  would  give  me  courage  to 
meet  them  all.  The  thought  that  my  dear 
sister  was  safe  from  harm  would  animate 
my  drooping  spirit,  and  send  me  on  my 
way  rejoicing.  Having  taken  my  resolution, 

I  sought  Mrs.  Wentworth.  At  first  she 
opposed  my  plan,  bringing  forward  all  the 
difficulties  it  would  entail  upon  me,  all  the 
sacrifices  I  must  make,  and  urging  me,  with 
the  warmth  of  a  loving  friend,  not  to  leave 
the  home  she  offered  me.  Seeing  that  my 
urpose  was  unalterably  fixed,  and  in  her 
eart,  I  am  sure,  approving  the  spirit  that 
urged  me  to  seek  an  independence,  she 
gradually  yielded.  I  accepted,  without 
hesitation,  her  proposal,  that  Amy  should 
remain  under  her  care.  With  her  I  knew 
my  sister  would  be  happy,  and  in  no  other 
situation  could  I  have  been  satisfied  to  leave 
her.  Amy  was  now  thirteen,  and  from  her 
peculiar  disposition,  needed  the  guidance  of 
one  who  understood  her  well.  Proud  and 
haughty  by  nature,  she  would  have  been  a 
tyrant  had  she  not  lived  with  those  whom 
she  respected  and  loved,  whose  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral  superiority  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge.  With  a  warm 
enthusiastic  temperament,  she  loved  the 
few  to  whom  she  gave  her  affection  with 
passionate  devotion,  and  by  this  love  she 
could  be  guided  like  a  little  child.  Mrs. 
Wentworth  and  myself  alone  possessed  this 
power  over  Amy,  and  to  her  I  gratefully 
confided  my  treasure. 

It  so  happened  that  my  friends  had  been 
applied  to  a  few  weeks  before  to  find  a  go¬ 
verness  for  two  little  girls  whose  mother, 
from  delicacy  of  health,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  charge  of  their  education.  The 
situation  promised  many  advantages,  and  I 
thankfully  accepted  it.  My  hardest  task 
still  remained.  As  yet,  Amy  was  ignorant 
of  my  design.  I  knew  that  she  would 
oppose  it  with  vehemence  ;  her  pride 
would  rebel  against  the  idea  of  her  sister’s 
becoming  a  governess  ;  while  her  generous 
nature  would  shrink  from  the  thought  that, 
while  she  remained  idle,  I  was  laboring  for 


her  advantage.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
make  her  listen  patiently  to  my  reasons : 
she  clung  to  me,  and  with  passionate  sobs 
entreated  me  not  to  “  degrade”  myself — to 
stay  with  her.  Finding  arguments  fail,  I 
determined  to  appeal  to  her  feelings,  and 
gently  told  her  that,  by  such  conduct,  she 
rendered  my  task  doubly  difficult ;  that 
without  her  assistance  1  did  not  feel  equal 
to  the  duty  that  lay  before  me ;  that  she 
must  try  to  help  me  to  do  that  which  I  was 
sure  her  better  judgment  would  show  her  to 
be  right.  She  looked  wistfully  at  me 
through  her  tears,  and  struck  with  the 
calm  sadness  of  my  manner,  “  Fanny,” 
she  said,  “  I  am  very  selfish.  While  you 
are  thinking  only  of  me,  I  am  making  you 
more  unhappy.  Kind  sister  !  teach  me  to 
be  like  you  ;  teach  me  how  I  may  help  you, 
and  you  shall  not  find  me  ungrateful  or 
unworthy  of  all  your  goodness.”  I  then 
explained  to  her  the  various  reasons  that 
rendered  the  step  necessary  ;  to  which  she 
gradually  yielded  her  assent,  ever  repeating, 
however,  that  when  she  was  old  enough,  she 
would  work  for  me ;  to  which  I  answered, 
we  would  then  work  together.  This  thought 
seemed  to  cheer  her,  and  she  soon  regained 
her  wonted  gaiety. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  our  parting,  or  de¬ 
tail  the  many  trials  that  awaited  me  in  my 
new  abode.  I  am  sure  that  it  was  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  whole  family  amongst  whom  I 
now  became  domesticated  to  be  kind  and 
considerate  ;  but  none  except  those  who 
have  tried  this  mode  of  life  can  know  the 
lonely  feelings  that  attend  it.  To  exchange 
a  happy  home,  in  which  I  had  been  the 
loved  and  honored  mistress,  for  the  chill 
and  enforced  courtesy  of  strangers,  was 
painful  enough;  but  more  than  all  did  I 
suffer  from  the  contrast  between  my  pupils 
and  my  darling  Amy.  At  first,  it  seemed 
all  labor  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  influence 
these  wild  and  giddy  creatures,  and  often 
have  I  wept  to  think  how  little  success  at¬ 
tended  my  utmost  efforts.  I  was,  however, 
but  a  novice  in  the  work  of  education  ;  and 
had  yet  to  learn,  that  before  the  seed  time 
comes,  the  ground  must  be  weeded  and 
tilled,  or  the  harvest  will  fail.  I  have 
lived  to  see  my  dear  pupils  grow  into  sen¬ 
sible  and  refined  women,  and  to  bless  God 
that  I  did  not  abandon  my  task  as  hope¬ 
less. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  Sir  William 
Monkton’s  residence  was  situated  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  devoid  of  society,  and  Lady  Monk- 
ton’s  health  rendered  all  formal  visiting 
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impossible  ;  the  monotony  of  our  life  was  | 
therefore  seldom  broken  in  upon,  except  by 
intercourse  with  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
who  was  a  frequent  and  ever-welcome  ^uest. 
He  was  one  of  those  rarely-endowed  beings 
whom  it  is  a  privilege  to  know,  whose  pre¬ 
sence  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  all 
around  him ;  one  whose  graceful  manners 
and  gentlemanly  deportment  are  but  the 
external  signs  of  a  pure  heart  and  a  cultivat¬ 
ed  mind.  He  devoted  himself  with  heart 
and  soul  to  the  high  profession  which  had 
been  his  early  choice  ;  every  talent,  every 
energy  was  absorbed  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  it  imposed  upon  him.  He  was  idol¬ 
ized  by  the  poor,  while  the  rich  and  educat¬ 
ed  never  failed  to  leave  his  society  the 
bettor  for  his  cheerful,  earnest  conversation 
and  unostentatious  piety.  At  Monkstown 
his  company  was  welcome  to  all :  in  the 
weary  hours  of  langour  and  suffering  which 
composed  the  life  of  poor  Lady  Monkton, 
his  presence  cheered  and  supported  her  ; 
from  his  lips  she  learned  lessons  which 
turned  her  sorrow  into  joy  :  to  Sir  William 
he  was  a  frank  and  intelligent  companion  ; 
while  his  playful  humor  rendered  him  a 
favorite  with  the  little  girls.  Such  was 
Herbert  Somerville  when  1  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  I  saw  him  day  after 
day,  and  soon  found  in  his  kind  sympathy 
the  best  support  under  the  trials  of  my 
new  position.  He  aided  and  encouraged 
my  efforts  to  fulfil  its  duties,  and  by  always 
setting  before  me  the  purest  motives  for  my 
actions,  made  me  feel  that  even  Amy’s  wel¬ 
fare  must  be  subservient  to  the  higher 
desire  of  doing  the  will  of  God.  He  taught 
me  to  look  for  happiness  alone  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  do  what  is  right  and  well-pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  Him  who  searches  the  hearts 
of  men;  and  while  he  thus  elevated  my 
moral  nature,  he  led  me  on  to  new  and 
vigorous  mental  efforts,  by  opening  to  me 
the  higher  walks  of  science  and  literature. 
Our  intercourse  became  more  and  more 
intimate ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  matter  of 
surprise  that,  as  I  esteemed  him  more,  I 
unconsciously  learned  to  love  him.  I  have 
heard  many  people  call  it  unmaidenly  in  a 
girl  thus  to  bestow  her  affection  unsolicited 
by  the  object  of  her  choice  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  so  condemn  know 
little  of  the  innocence  and  singleness  of 
mind  which  form  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  female  character.  I  do  not  speak  of 
those  who  are  trained  in  the  school  of 
the  world — who,  living  amidst  its  artificial 
glare,  early  imbibe  a  spirit  foreign  to  the 


native  purity  of  woman — but  of  the  many 
who  walk  along  the  calm,  unfrequented 
paths  of  life,  ignorant  alike  of  the  ambitious 
aims  and  heartless  vices  of  the  world  be¬ 
yond.  In  the  breast  of  such,  love  springs 
unconsciously,  and  has  already  grown  to  be 
the  master-passion  of  her  nature  ere  chance 
betrays  it  to  herself.  Thus  it  was  with  me :  I 
walked  beside  an  abyss,  heedless*of  danger. 

Let  me,  before  proceeding  further,  ex¬ 
culpate  Herbert  from  all  blame,  which 
others,  in  compassion  for  my  subsequent 
sufferings,  may  feel  disposed  to  attribute  to 
him.  He  never,  by  word  or  look,  showed 
me  a  preference  that  could  have  misled  one 
better  versed  in  the  world’s  ways  than  I 
was.  His  affectionate  interest  in  me  was 
such  as  a  brother  feels  for  a  dear  sister ; 
and  when,  taught  by  experience,  I  retraced 
his  actions,  I  felt  that  his  kindness  sprang 
from  friendship,  not  from  love. 

I  had  resided  five  years  in  Sir  William 
Monkton’s  family,  during  which  time  I  had 
frequently  visited  my  dear  sister.  Each 
time  I  saw  her,  I  felt  increased  surprise  and 
delight  at  the  progress  I  perceived  in  her 
mind,  as  well  as  at  her  surpassing  beauty. 
Her  face,  lighted  by  the  lamp  within, 
beamed  with  a  radiant  loveliness,  which 
nothing  but  the  rare  union  of  high  mental 
power  with  the  gentler  virtues  of  the  heart 
can  give.  Her  form  was  instinct  with  grace 
— that  native  grace  which  emanates  from  a 
pure  and  lofty  soul,  and  breathes  in  every 
gesture.  She  was  indeed  a  creature  to  com¬ 
mand  the  highest  admiration,  and  at  the 
same  time  win  her  way  to  all  hearts.  On 
my  return  from  these  visits  to  Mrs.  Went¬ 
worth,  I  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  to 
my  pupils  of  Amy.  They  had  often  ex¬ 
pressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  her.  Lady 
Monkton  now  joined  in  the  wish,  and  at 
her  request  I  wrote  to  invite  my  darling 
sister  to  Monkstown.  She  joyfully  accept¬ 
ed  the  invitation  so  kindly  given,  and  soon 
became  the  favorite  of  the  house.  Never 
did  a  mother  watch  a  child  with  more  proud 
delight  than  I  followed  this  gay  and  joyous 
being,  as  she  moved  along,  attracting  uni¬ 
versal  admiration. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  saw  one  eye  bent 
upon  her  with  such  an  earnest  gaze  that  I 
started  as  1  beheld  it.  How  could  it  be  ?  I 
had  eagerly  desired  that  Herbert  should  see 
my  Amy — should  admire  and  love  her:  it  had 
seemed  the  one  thing  needful  to  my  happi¬ 
ness  that  these  two  should  know  and  love 
each  other.  As  day  by  day  passed  on,  I 
felt  increasing  disquietude ;  my  eye  rest- 
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lessly  followed  Amy  whenever  Herbert  ap¬ 
proached  her  ;  and  a  chill  sensation  crept 
through  mo  as  1  saw  him  pay  her  those 
nameless  attentions  which  bespeak  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  love.  Amv’s  manner  of  receivins 
them  proved  to  me  how  well  she  appreciat¬ 
ed  Herbert’s  noble  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart ;  I  saw  that  they  already  loved,  and 
my  reason  told  me  they  were  worthy  of  each 
other.  Suddenly  the  truth  was  revealed ; 
I  discovered  in  the  same  moment  that  I  too 
loved,  and  that  he  whose  priceless  heart  I 
would  have  died  to  win,  already  loved  ano¬ 
ther — that  other,  my  own  sister  Amy.  In 
the  stillness  of  the  night  did  my  soul  vent 
its  bitter  anjruish  :  the  first  wild  burst  of 
grief  had  subsided,  the  tumult  of  feelings 
too  fearful  to  be  dwelt  on  had  been  appeas¬ 
ed,  and  my  father’s  voice  again,  in  the  deep 
silence  of  that  midnight  hour,  sounded  in 
my  ears,  “  Live  for  your  sister  ;  study  her 
happiness  before  your  own.”  Alas  !  alas  ! 
the  moment  was  come  in  which  1  could  only 
insure  her  happiness  by  the  sacrifice  of  my 
dearest  earthly  hopes.  “  Yes,  father!”  I 
exclaimed,  “  with  God’s  help  I  will  redeem 
my  pledge  and  falling  on  my  knees,  I 
poured  forth  my  soul  in  prayer  and  suppli¬ 
cation  for  wisdom  and  strength  to  fulfil  the 
arduous  task  imposed  upon  me. 

With  renewed  powers  1  now  began  to 
survey  the  position  1  held.  One  comfort  I 
had — that  no  one  ever  suspected  the  love  I 
had  cherished  in  secret :  it  must  be  my  first 
object  so  to  control  my  feelings,  that  none 
might  ever  guess  the  sacrifice  1  must  make. 
I  trembled  to  think  of  the  watchfulness  it 
would  require  to  veil  my  heart’s  secret  from 
Amy — from  her  who  had  ever  read  my  soul, 
and  from  v^hom  no  thought  had  been  con¬ 
cealed.  1  foresaw  that  1  should  become  the 
confidante  of  both  parties,  and  I  nerved  my¬ 
self  for  the  task.  If  I  could  once  see  them 
happily  united,  I  thought  1  should  then 
have  rest ;  but  how  to  meet  the  suffering 
which  lay  between  this  time  and  that  which 
would  see  the  sacrifice  accomplished  ! 
Amidst  such  reflections  1  passed  the  night ; 
the  morning  with  its  cold  grey  light  dawned 
in  the  east ;  the  time  for  action  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  I  could  not  feign  illness,  for 
what  illness  would  have  kept  my  faithful 
Amy  from  my  side  ?  and  it  was  her  search¬ 
ing  glance  I  now  shrank  from  encountering. 
Sweet,  innocent,  guileless  Amy  !  Happy 
in  the  first  consciousness  of  being  loved, 
she  was  less  alive  to  any  change  in  me  than 
she  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  and  thus  1 
was  spared  many  a  pang.  I  do  not  shrink 
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from  the  avowal  that  at  times  my  courage 
failed  :  there  were  moments  when  the  effort 
of  concealment  seemed  too  great  for  me, 
when  I  longed  to  lay  my  burden  down  at 
their  feet  and  die.  jMy  hope  in  life,  or 
aught  it  could  bring  me,  was  dead.  Amy 
no  longer  required  me  ;  she  had  found  in 
Herbert  a  friend  and  guide  whose  love  was 
more  to  her  than  mine ;  and  though  she 
would  indignantly  have  spurned  the  idea, 
yet  1  felt  that  my  work  was  done.  I  have 
lived  to  see  that  this  was  but  a  morbid, 
selfish  feeling.  The  work  of  life  to  one 
earnestly  resolved  to  do  his  duty  can  never 
end  ;  and  at  this  moment  while  I  write, 
though  age  has  dimmed  my  sight,  and  left 
me  helpless  and  alone  as  far  as  the  seve¬ 
rance  of  earthly  ties  can  leave  us  so,  yet  do 

I  wait  in  patient  hope  of  still  further  use¬ 
fulness  to  ray  fellow-creatures.  /God  spares 
the  withered  tree  with  wise  design  ;  let  us 
not  mar  it  by  our  selfish  murmurings) 

In  a  few  months  Amy  and  Herbert  were 
betrothed.  From  the  moment  in  which  I 
first  became  aware  of  their  mutual  attach¬ 
ment,  I  never  wished  it  otherwise.  I 
labored  to  promote  their  happiness ;  I 
likened  to  the  outpourings  of  these  two 
hearts  devoted  to  each  other ;  I  strove  to 
awaken  in  Amy’s  sanguine  nature  a  due 
sense  of  the  cares  and  responsibilities  she 
was  taking  upon  herself ;  taught  her  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  finer  shades  of  beauty  which  lay 
beneath  the  reserve  of  Herbert’s  nature  ; 
tutored  my  mind  once  more  to  listen  to  her 
praises  from  his  lips  without  a  shudder  ; 
and  learned,  after  many  struggles,  to  live 
for  them  alone. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  on  which  I 
was  to  give  up  all  claim  to  Amy,  and  resign 
her  to  a  husband’s  care.  The  habit  of  self- 
command  had,  by  hourly  practice,  become 
so  strong,  that  I  did  not  flinch  even  at  this 
most  trying  time.  The  wedding  was  to 
take  place  from  the  house  of  our  beloved 
friend  Mrs.  Wentworth,  who  in  this,  as  in 
all  former  events  of  our  lives,  acted  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  part  to  us.  The  morning  of  the 
important  day  dawned  brightly.  1  assisted 
my  beautiful  Amy  to  array  herself  in  her 
simple  bridal  attire,  and  led  her  down  to 
her  expecting  friends.  My  heart  was  proud 
!  of  my  lov’ely  sister  ;  and  happy  in  her  joy, 

I I  forgot  myself.  I  placed  her  hand  in  Her¬ 
bert’s,  and  with  a  firm-voice  said,  “  Her- 
j  bert,  I  give  to  your  charge  my  dearest 
I  earthly  treasure  ;  love  and  cherish  her,  as 

I  have  done.”  The  ceremony  was  perform- 
1  ed  by  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Wentworth,  and 
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we  returned  to  the  parsonage  to  breakfast. 
While  I  could  look  on  Amy’s  happy  beam¬ 
ing  face,  it  was  easy  to  bear  up  ;  but  the 
time  of  separation  came.  I  saw  them  de¬ 
part,  and  watched  the  carriage  that  bore 
them  away  with  apparent  calmness.  When 
it  was  out  of  sight,  I  hurried  to  my  own 
room  ;  but  ere  I  reached  the  door,  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground. 

Months  passed,  and  still  Mrs.  Went¬ 
worth  devised  new  excuses  for  keeping  me 
near  her.  But  my  pupils  had  waited  for 
me  :  Sir  William  and  I..ady  Monkton,  with 
a  kindness  unparalleled,  refused  to  till  up 
my  place  ;  and  at  length  I  returned  to  their 
hospitable  house,  and  resumed  my  former 
duties.  Herbert  and  Amy  had  pleaded 
eloquently  that  1  should  live  with  them  ; 
but  this  I  tirmly,  though  gently  resisted. 
It  was  a  source  of  heartfelt  joy  to  think  of 
them,  to  visit  them  occasionally ;  but 
hourly  to  have  witnessed  their  domestic 
happiness,  would  as  yet  have  been  a  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  I  continued  to  live  for  many 
years  at  Monkstown,  until  the  marriage  of 
my  two  pupils  left  me  no  pretext  for  a 
longer  residence  there.  Lady  Monkton’s 
sutferings  had  ended  in  a  calm  and  peaceful 
death  soon  after  my  return  from  Amy’s 
wedding ;  and  though  Sir  William  would 
have  placed  me  at  the  head  of  his  house, 
and  given  me  the  honorable  title  of  his 
wife,  my  heart  too  decidedly  rejected  the 
thought  of  marriage  to  allow  me  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment.  I  declined  his  proposal, 
but  retained  his  friendship. 

Amy  had  four  lovely  children  ;  and  con¬ 
scious  of  my  own  strength,  I  now  gladly 
consented  to  become  the  inmate  of  their 
home.  Years  had  changed  my  feelings; 
Herbert  was  to  me  no  more  than  the  hus¬ 
band  of  my  beloved  Amy — my  own  kind 
brother.  Their  children  became  my  own 
in  heart ;  I  loved  them,  and  devoted  my¬ 
self  to  their  education  with  an  energy  I  had 
thought  lost  to  me  for  ever.  People  often 
wondered  why  Miss  Jerningham  never  mar¬ 
ried,  and  prophesied  that  I  should  yet  re¬ 
nounce  my  self-imposed  duties  as  maiden 
aunt ;  but  time  rolled  on,  and  found  me  at 
my  post,  still  zealously  and  happily  em¬ 
ployed. 

God  has  lengthened  my  days  beyond  the 
usual  span  allotted  to  man.  I  have  sur¬ 
vived  all  my  race  ;  I  have  wept  over  the 
graves  of  the  young  and  the  old,  as  they 
one  by  one  fell  from  my  side.  Some  were 
taken  in  full  maturity ;  others  dropped  like 
blossoms  from  the  tree.  But  death  cannot 


separate  the  hearts  that  truly  love.  There 
is  a  world  beyond  the  tomb  wdiere  my  be¬ 
loved  ones  wait  for  me  ;  there  I  shall  rejoin 
the  spirits  that  arc  gone  before  me — 
parents,  sister,  brothers,  adopted  children 
of  ray  love,  friends — I  shall  sec  you  all ! 
And  now,  while  I  linger  here,  the  thought 
that  the  secret  of  my  heart  was  faithfully 
kept,  my  pledge  to  my  father  redeemed, 
and  Amy’s  happiness  secured,  will  gladden 
my  few  remaining  days.  Let  those  who 
would  be  happy  themselves,  learn  that  t’ae 
only  means  of  attaining  their  end  is  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  heart  and  soul,  without  the 
smallest  reservation  for  the  idol  self,  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  others. 


Walker’s  Effluvia  Trap. — An  apparatus,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  a  trap,  has  been  registered  by  Mr,  J. 
Walker,  of  48,  Shoe-lane,  for  preventing  the  eflluvia 
of  drains  from  rising  and  infecting  the  air.  The  in¬ 
ventor  obtained  a  silver  medal  for  his  invention  from 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  a  model  of  it  can  be  ex¬ 
amined  at  his  residenee.  It  is  intended  to  be  placed 
over  gratings,  and  its  advantages  are  that  its  action 
cannot  be  affected  by  stones  or  rubbish  passing 
through  the  grating ;  that  it  can  scarcely  be  pul  out 
of  repair ;  that  it  cannot  be  stopped  by  ice,  and  that 
it  will  prevent  the  effluvia  from  the  drain  as  well  as 
from  the  sewer.  There  is  a  chamber  or  receptacle 
for  Avater,  and  chains  or  links, c\cc.,  by  which  the  per¬ 
son  to  whose  managemenl  it  is  intrusted,  can  empty 
it  of  its  contents  and  restore  it  to  its  proper  position 
for  acting  as  required.  Now  that  the  health  of 
toAvns  has  become  so  interesting  a  subject  for  in¬ 
quiry,  it  will  be  of  consequence  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  this  invention  and  similar  ones  for  public 
adoption.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  ap¬ 
pears  very  efficacious. 

Fatal  Fulfilment  of  a  Dream. — A  fatal  acci¬ 
dent,  with  which  a  very  curious  circumstance  is 
connected,  occurred  near  Frome  on  Thursday  last. 
It  appears  that  the  wife  of  a  man  named  Gibbs, 
carter  to  Mr.  Parrett,  of  Downhead,  had  dreamed 
that,  while  engaged  in  his  work,  the  wagon  had 
gone  over  her  husband  and  killed  him.  This  dream 
she  had  told  him,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  it  would 
be  fulfilled,  and  they  were  both  very  low-spirited  in 
consequence.  Having  to  go  to  Bath,  the  wife  per¬ 
suaded  her  husband  to  take  their  eldest  daugnter 
with  him  for  the  sake  of  company,  which  he  did. 
Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  journey 
thither,  and  they  had  returned  as  far  as  Amper- 
down,  at  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  horses  started  off,  and  Gibbs  attempted  to  jump 
out  to  stop  them,  but  his  smock  frock-caught  be¬ 
hind,  and  in  liberating  himself  he  pitched  head  fore- 
most,  and,  the  wheels  passing  over  him,  caused  a 
melancholy  and  literal  fulfilment  of  the  wife’s  dream. 
The  poor  fellow  lived  a  few  hours  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  but  did  not  speak.  The  misfortune,  sad  as  it 
was,  did  not  end  here.  The  daughter,  seeing  her 
father  fall,  jumped  out  to  his  a.ssistance,  but  fell, 
and  the  wheels  pa.ssing  over  her,  she  was  killed  on 
the  spot.  A  widow  and  eight  young  children  are 
thus  left  to  the  care  of  a  merciful  Providence. — Bath 
Chronicle. 


GROWING  OLD  TOGETHER. 


THE  WISTFUL  HEART, 


You  have  promised  that  through  life 
We  shall  journey  heart-united, 

Husband  fond,  and  faithful  wife, 

And  I  trust  the  vow  thus  plighted : 

Hand  in  hand,  and  side  by  side. 

Through  life’s  storms  and  sunny  weather, 
We  will  our  one  fortune  bide. 

And  at  last  grow  old  together. 

What  if  Time’s  unsparing  wing 
Of  some  pleasures  has  bereft  us  'i 
Let  us  not  by  murmuring 

Lose  the  many  that  are  left  us. 

What  though  youth  and  bloom  depart. 

Swift  as  birds  of  lightest  feather  1 
Why  repine  with  feeble  heart  ? 

Shall  we  not  grow  old  together  1 

Few  indeed  have  been  our  years, 

Yet  enough  our  hearts  to  bind,  love ; 

And  to  show'  how  many  tears 
In  life’s  bright^t  cup  we  find,  love  ! 

Since  in  our  united  youth. 

We  twain  sported  on  the  heather, 

Dearest !  it  is  meet,  in  truth, 

That  we  should  grow  old  together ! 


Looking  back 

Wander  we  through  life’s  long  track. 

Looking  back 

Where  a  parted  sun’s  soft  ray 
Lingers  yet  aoross  the  w'ay. 

Gazing  home 

As  the  slow  bark  cleaves  the  foam, 

Gazing  home; 

Seems  the  haven,  far  before. 

Nothing  to  that  radiant  shore. 

From  thy  side 

To  that  shore  pale  phantoms  glide, 

Pale  beside  thee,  but  they  wear 
Haloes  of  refulgent  air. 

Standing  there. 

And  thou  beckonest — but  in  vain, 

Never  w’ill  they  come  again ! 

Strange  it  seems, 

This  vague  show  of  fading  dreams. 

This  wan  Present  shall  at  last 
Be  the  bright,  calm,  irrevocable  Past ! 

O !  look  on  ! 

Turn  thy  face  from  glories  gone! 

Underneath  yon  dim  sea-line 
Founts  of  deeper  glory  shine ; 

Watch  and  wait,  till  m  thy  sight 
Shall  that  dimness  change  to  light, 

Pledge  of  the  coming  dawn  that  knows  not 
night. 

It  may  be  so — 

I  cannot  tell — I  do  not  know. 

Shall  the  frail  vine  forsake  its  prop,  to  lean 
On  cords  let  down  from  heaven,  unfelt,  unseen  1 
I  may  believe, — 

That  hinders  not  that  I  should  gaze  and  grieve. 
Seeking  to  know  not  w'hat,  and  loving  what  I 
leave ! 

Ah !  chide  me  not,  the  vexed  spirit  saiih. 

Love  is  more  strong  than  Faith. 

Is  there  no  art. 

Thou  weary,  wilful  Heart, 

So  to  transform  thy  Faith  that  it  shall  be 
The  shadow  of  a  near  Eternity  1 — 

Not  leaning  on  the  Hour  w'hich  cannot  last. 
Not  weeping  o’er  a  perishable  Past, 

But  eagle  eyed — ana  patient  as  a  dove. 

Lifting  itself  upon  the  w’ings  of  Love! 


SONNET. 


BY  ANNE  C.  LYNCH,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Oh  thou  who  once  on  earth,  beneath  the  weight 
01  our  mortality  didst  live  and  move. 

The  incarnation  of  profoundest  love; 

Who  on  the  Cross  that  love  didst  consummate. 
Whose  deep  and  ample  fulness  could  embrace 
The  poorest,  meanest  of  our  fallen  race. 

How  shall  we  e’er  that  boundjess  debt  repay  ? 

By  long  loud  prayers  in  gorgeous  temples  said  ? 
By  rich  oblations  on  thine  altars  laid  1 
Ah  no !  not  thus  thou  didst  appoint  the  way ; 

When  thou  wast  bowed  our  human  woe  beneath 
Then  as  a  legacy  thou  didst  bequeath 
Earth’s  sorrowing  children  to  our  ministr)' ; 

And  as  we  do  to  them,  we  do  to  thee. 
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POETRY. 


From  Shorpe't  MagkxiBe. 

THE  DEAF  GIRL. 

ANNE  A.  FREMONT. 

He  speaks  to  them  God’s  word, 

For  all  are  fix’d  in  mute  attention  now, 

And  not  a  lip  is  stirr’d,  • 

But  joy  sits  smiling  on  each  «ntle  brow, 

And  o’er  each  cheek  has  stoT’n  a  brighter  hue — 
Oh !  that  I  could  but  hear  those  glad  words  too. 

A  mournful  fate  is  mine ; 

To  live  in  this  fair  world,  to  see,  to  feel 
How  all  things  are  divine — 

A  deathless  and  pervading  spirit  steals 
Throughout  all  Nature — a  deep  soul,  a  voice — 
But  I  can  never  hear  earth’s  things  rejoice. 

And  when  young  children  bring 
Bright  buds  and  flowers  from  the  sunny  dell. 
Where  the  cool  fountains  spring, 

And  of  their  wand’rings  in  the  green  woods  tell, 

I  try  upon  their  brow  each  woi^  to  trace — 

I  can  but  know  them  by  the  speaking  face. 

I  bow  my  head  down  low. 

E’en  to  the  beautiful  and  quiv’ring  lip. 

With  a  vain  hope :  ah,  no ! 

The  rock  hears  not  the  sunny  w'aters  drip. 

I  turn  away  heart-sick  with  grief  to  sigh — 
Unheard  by  me  the  joyful  melody. 

My  mother  bends  to  speak, 

I  see  her  moving  lip,  I  feel  her  breath 

Come  warm  against  my  cheek — 

How  yearns  my  soul,  but  all  is  still  as  death  ; 
With  moist  uplifted  eye  she  turns  away — 

Alas !  I  cannot  even  hear  her  pray. 


From  Hogg's  Weekly  Instructor. 

LOOK  AT  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

Look  at  the  bright  side !  The  sun’s  golden  rays 
All  nature  illumines  and  the  heart  of  man  cheer- 
eth ; 

Why  wilt  thou  turn  so  perversely  to  gaze 
On  that  dark  cloud  wnich  now’  in  the  distance  ap- 
peareth  1 

Look  at  the  bright  side  !  Recount  all  thy  joys ; 

Speak  of  the  mercies  which  richly  surround  thee ; 
Muse  not  for  ever  on  that  which  annoys ; 

Shut  not  thine  eyes  to  the  beauties  around  thee. 

Look  at  the  bright-side  !  Mankind,  it  is  true, 

Have  their  failings,  nor  should  they  be  spoken  of 
lightly ; 

But  why  on  their  faults  concentrate  ihy  view, 
Forgettin"^  their  virtues  w’hich  shine  forth  so 
brightly  1  \ 

Look  at  the  bright  side !  And  it  shall  impart 
Sweet  peace  and  contentment,  and  grateful  emo¬ 
tion, 

Reflecting  its  own  brilliant  lines  on  thy  heart, 

As  the  sun-beams  that  mirror  themselves  in  the 


Look  at  the  bright  side  ! — nor  yield  to  despair : 

If  some  friends  forsake,  yet  others  still  love  thee; 
And  when  the  world  seems  mournful  colors  to  wear. 
Oh,  look  from  the  dark  earth  to  heaven  above 
thee. 


F^ob  thrPeopl*’*  Journul. 

ONE  MORE. 


BY  W.  J.  LINTON. 

One  more  slinking  from  the  contest, 

One  more  weary  of  the  toils ! 

Thou,  loo.  Friend !  art  weigh’d  and  wantest. 

Lo,  he  deem’d  w'e  play’d  with  foils; 

But  he  finds  our  game  is  earnest ; 

And  his  shrinking  soul  recoils. 

Brave  young  Spirit,  passion-furnaced. 
Surely  thou  shalt  lead  the  world  ! 

Scarcely  wron  thy  spurs,  thou  turnest. 

How  thy  budding  life  unfurl’d 
Truth  and  gentleness  and  fervor : 

How  we  loved  thee,  we  storm-w  hirl’d. 

Freedom  ! — thou  wert  sworn  to  serve  her ; 
Gave  thy  hand  on’t :  ’twras  a  grasp 
Of  exile : — Loose  thy  fingers,  Sw’erver  1 

Fame,  affections,  cautions,  clasp 
Thy  being :  ay  !  Self,  hidden  under 
Fruit,  like  Cleopatra’s  asp. 

Thou  and  martyr  Faith  must  sunder : 

Keep  thy  usefulness ;  escape 
Worldly  loss,  friends,  fears,  and  wonder* 

Make  thy  life  smooth ;  take  the  shape 
Of  the  times,  their  hue  and  fashion ; 

Play  the  philanthropic  ape. 

Gain  men’s  praise ;  dispense  compassion ; 
White- w’ash  wrongs ;  sj)eak  fair  to  all ; 
Keep  thy  sleek  so^  free  from  passion. 

Be  respectable ;  and  call 

Thy  treason  care,  thy  shame  self-guidance ; 

Yet  thou  know’st  not  of  thy  fall. 

Still  thou  bidd’st  us  have  reliance ; 

As  of  old  thy  heart  is  ours ; 

In  thy  face  w’e  fling  defiance. 

Let  it  pass ! — A  few  short  hours. 

And  our  onward  march  shall  leave  thee 
To  thine  ow’n  scorn,  ’mid  thy  flowers. 

Never  more  can  we  believe  thee ; 

Hang  not  on  us !  take  thy  stand 
With  the  foemen :  doth  that  grieve  thee  ? 

Only  that  way,  hand  to  hand 
Can  we  meet  again  :  beseech  thee, 

Load  thy  soft  arm  with  a  brand  ! 

Let  thy  new  friends  courage  teach  thee ; 

Wear  the  bold  front  that  assoyls 

The  renegade :  our  smile  shall  reach  thee. 

Pass ! — Time  hide  thee  ’mong  his  spoils:  ^ 
One  more  slinking  from  the  contest, 

One  more  weary  of  the  toils ! 
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From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

FEAR  NOT  TO  DIE. 

Fear  not  to  die  !  fear  not  to  die  ! 

Fear  railier  on  to  liv^e, 

Where  time  must  still  that  rest  deny 
Only  the  grave  can  give ; 

Fear  not  oblivion’s  shadow  there — 

The  glad  rest  promised  thee, 

Is  that  which  souls  with  God  shall  share 
Throughout  eternity ! 

Fear  not  to  die !  to  rend  on  earth 
I'he  ties  that  made  earth  dear ; 

Believe  whate’er  life  holds  of  w’orth 
Has  least  of  worth  whilst  here  ; 

Like  those  rare  dreams  that  through  the  night 
Our  souls  with  beauty  fill, 

The  past  shall  have  rich  &oods  of  light 
Whereby  to  shrine  it  still. 

Fear  not  to  die !  the  great  have  died, 

The  good,  the  true,  the  brave  ; 

The  loved  have  early  left  our  side. 

And  quench’d  each  joy  they  gave  ; 

Why  weakly  wish  to  linger  on, 

Where  such  deep  shades  are  thrown, 

Till,  love,  and  light,  and  beauty  gone, 

Wo  tread^earth’s  wastes  alone  ? 

Fear  not  to  die !  fear  mortal  sin ; 

Fear  guilt  and  shame,  for  those 
May  work  that  direst  death  within 
Whose  night  no  dawning  knows ; 

Fear  so  to  mar  the  beautiful 

That  thou  no  more  may’st  see 
How  near  heaven’s  light — by  earth  made  dull— 
Has  ever  been  to  thee. 

Fear  not  to  die !  the  perfect  love 
That  casteth  out  all  fear 
Shall  brightly  Ijear  thy  soul  above 
The  clouds  that  fold  it  here ! 

The  binding  chain  is  wrought  in  dust 
That  seeks  thy  hope  to  stay ; 

Let  night  come  on  with  changeless  trust 
And  wake,  and  find  it  day. 


From  Howitt'*  Joarnal. 


THE  MOMENT  OF  DEATH. 


BY  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

'branslaled  by  Mary  Howitt. 

Wenn  die  unbekannte  Hand  den  letzten  Pfeil  an  das  Haupt 
des  Menschen  seudet,  so  biickt  er  vorher  das  Haupt,  und  der 
Pfeil  hebt  bloss  die  Dornen-krone  von  seinen  Wunden  ab. — 
Jean  Paul. 


What  can  it  be  that  shines  so  ?'it  purifies  my  sight; 

I  feel  my  eyes  are  opened  in  the  glory  of  this  light ; 

Before  the  strength  wdthin  my  soul  my  head  tows 
like  a  reed, 

And  from  each  bound  of  meaner  kind  my  heart  is 
gently  freed. 

In  death  win^  plume  our  shoulders,  so  did  our 
youth  believe ; 

Yes,  then  the  wings  w'hich  lift  from  change  our 
panting  souls  receive. 


Amid  the  [starry  systems,  beyond  earth’s  furthest 
reach, 

I  see  a  Godhead’s  greatness  surpassing  human 
.speech. 

I  see  a  vast  eternity  in  all,  even  in  my  heart ; 

And  every  cloud  dissolves  in  light  as  this  world’s 
^hores  depart. 

Now  for  the  first  time  can  I  read  my  brother’s  heart 
aright ; 

We  all  of  us  are  poor  and  weak,  but  none  are  evil 
quite. 

Oh,  if  we  could,  while  yet  on  earth,  as  plainly  others 
know. 

As  we  are  known  unto  ourselves,  should  we  not 
grieve  them  so ! 

In  great  things  and  in  small  alike  myself  I  truly 
scan, 

But  ’tis  in  death  that  first  we  learn  to  know  our 
brother  man ! 

— My  faith  is  clear,  I  am  so  light,  am  of  such  bliss 
possessed, — 

I  I  feel  a  strife,  an  impulse,  and  yet  a  heavenly  rest ! 


From  ShArpe’i  Magazine. 

THE  OLD  CLERK’S  SOLILOaUY. 

W.  BRAILSFORD. 

“  Amen,”  said  the  clerk,  as  he  closed  his  took. 
With  a  heavy  sigh  and  groan, 

”  In  Nature’s  sweet  pages  I’ll  try  to  look 
For  feelings  like  my  own. 

The  mavis  sings  to  his  young  on  the  tough. 
The  linnet  to  its  gentle  mate  I  trow. 

But  I  seem  alone. 

“  Ah !  dear  my  child,  in  the  merry  greenwood 
Thy  form  was  fair  to  see ; 

Full  many  a  prayer  in  its  solitude 
Have  I  offered  up  for  thee. 

Full  many  a  prayer,  for  thou  wert  so  young. 
Such  a  halo  of  beauty  o’er  thee  hung— 

Yet,  ’tis  all — all  vanity ! 

“  My  life  seems  parted  from  all  gentle  things. 
No  joys  to  me  will  come. 

The  thought  that  ever  to  my  old  heart  clings. 
Is  my  lone  vacant  home. 

It  is  as  though  all  kindly  natures  fled 
With  the  dim  shadow  of  that  lovely  dead — 
So  wearily  I  roam. 

“  Sweet  music  have  these  aged  oaks,  .swAet  lays 
Are  filling  earth  and  air; 

Sweet  meetings  in  these  pleasant  leafy  ways. 
Sweet  thoughts  for  love  to  share. 

Ah  !  all  too  beautiful,  ye  flowers  that  seem 
As  mocking  to  my  sense  as  some  new  dream 
That  wakes  me  to  my  care. 

“  Unclasp,  old  book,  I  may  not  see  those  trees ; 

I  may  not  list  again 

The  rich-toned  melodies  that  swell  the  breeze. 
For  aye  it  gives  me  pain. 

Still,  all  is  vanity,  the  Preacher  saith, 

Even  that  gentle  life,  that  saint-like  death, — 
The  grave  where  she  is  lain.” 


The  dueen  looked  at  the  woe-begone  countenance 
of  her  faithful  Minister.  1  am  not  aware  that  his 
Excellency  is  a  desperate  performer  on  any  musical 
instrument,  hut  at  that  moment  he  looked  a*  if  he 
had  passed  whole  days  in  playing  on  the  Pandean 
pipes,  and  with  such  energy  and  perseverance  as  to 
have  blown  bis  face  to  a  single  point. 

“What  news,  Benavides'?  ILmhre  I  vihvX  ails 
you?  has  anything  happened!  Narvaez  come 
back,—  Carlists  in  Madrid, — mamma  returned, — 
my  little  brothers  and  sisters  got  the  measles  1  W ell, 
what  has  happened  ?” 

“  Your  Majesty — oh,  y»ur  Majesty  I — ” 

“Well,  man,  w’hat  is  it?  Speak.” 

“  Your  Majesty — his  Majesty  the  King” — 

“  Oh,  the  King !  I  see.  Well,  how  are  the  rab¬ 
bits?” 

“  May  it  please  your  Majesty  I  have  not  inquired: 
Had  1  thought—” 

“  Well,  never  mind  the  rabbits.  What  does  the 
King  say  ?” 

“  It  is  my  most  painful  duty  to  communicate  to 
your  Majesty  that  his  Majesty  has  refused  to  return 
to  the  palace — until — four — months — shall  have 
elapsed.  After  that  time — perhaps —  emay — under 
ceitain  circumstances — consent” — 

A  flush  of  indignation  passed  over  the  brow  of 
the  descendant  of  Charles  III.,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment. 

“  CuTKfue,  Paquo — I  mean,  his  Majesty  refuses 
to  return  to  the  Palace.  Excellent!  Look  you, 
Senor  Benavides,  I  told  you,  your  chief,  and  your 
colleagues,  what  was  to  happen  when  you  made  me 
come  here  from  La  Granja  before  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  had  yet  passed  away.  1  know  the  King  better 
than  you  do;  1  knew  he  would  not  come  back ;  and 
you  might,  if  you  had  listened  to  me,  have  spared 
me  this  additional  insult,  which  if  1  forget,  may, — 
but,  never  mind, — your  intentions  were  perhaps 
goc^.  But  w'hat  fools  Pacheco  and  all  of  you  must 


Q.ueen.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  majordomo  on  ! 
duty,  a  gentleman  bearing  a  striking  resemblance,  j 
in  solid  stateliness,  to  those  mute  but  expressive  1 
Chinese  or  Hebrew  figures  in  the  windows  of  large 
grocery  establishments,  who  nod,  respectfully  fami¬ 
liar,  to  the  passers-by,  and  invite  to  the  aromatic 
luxuries  within. 

“  I  am  Benavides,  Minister  of  Gobernacion,  and 
I  pray  an  audience  of  her  Majesty,”  said  the  Minis¬ 
ter,  lifting  his  spectacles  with  his'thumb  and  finger, 
in  order  that  the  full  blaze  of  his  intellectual  beauty 
should  prtxluce  its  eflfecl  on  the  beholder.  The  silent 
oflicial  nodded  and  disappeared. 

Her  Gracious  Majesty  is  a  child  of  nature,  a  de¬ 
tester  of  puerile  ceremony ;  she  does  not  at  all  re¬ 
semble  her  solemn  predecessor,  who  allowed  his 
face  and  hands  to  be  scorched  because  the  proper 
officer  wa^uiot  near  to  remove  him  from  the  nre,  or 
the  fire  from  him ;  and  still  less  that  other  ethereal 
Glueen  of  Castile,  who  punished  the  audacity  of  the 
Barcelona  manufacturer  for  having  presented  her 
with  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  thereby  presuming 
that  a  Gueen  of  Spain  could  have  legs  liKe  a  mere 
mortal  !  Gueen  Isabella  will  never  allow  herself 
to  be  reduced  to  charcoal, — if  she  can  help  it;  and, 
alas  for  the  decay  of  queenly  pride,  she  well  knows 
that  she  has  tl  ese  useful,  though  commonplace, 
members,  and  rejoices  in  the  robustness  and  solidity 
of  her  wuierstanding.  She  was  at  that  moment 
rioting  in  the  freshness  of  a  substantial  mutton  cut¬ 
let,  and  laughing  heartily,  from  time  to  time,  at  one 
of  her  unwieldy  and  dignified  attendants,  giving 
vain  chase  to  a  favorite  and  saucy  dog  that  had 
made  too  free  with  the  Royal  table. 

“  The  Minister  of  Gobernacion,”  said  the  lord  in 
waiting,  “  to  demand  an  audience  of  your  Majes- 
ty.” 

“Let  the  Minister  of  Gobernacion  enter:  he 
comes  from  Paquo,”  Royalty  is  reported  to  have 
answered. 

Senor  Benavides  advanced,  solemn  and  sad  as 
the  messenger  “  who  drew  Priam’s  curtains  at  the 
dead  of  night  and  told  him  Troy  was  lost” 
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The  CLueen,  though  evidently  with  the  trace  of 
anger  and  insulted  pride  on  her  countenance, 
laughed  again  as  the  Minister  retired,  at  the  failure 
of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Prado,  and  more  so  at  the 
outrage  offered  her  in  the  reasons  insinuated  for  that 
failure.  She,  however,  returned  to  her  ordinary 
occupations,  and  that  evening  was  on  the  Prado  and 
in  the  theatre  as  usual. 

Such  is  the  scene,  more  or  less  exactly  reported, 
said  to  have  taken  place  t>etween  the  Ciueen  and  her 
Minister  of  the  Home  Department. 

The  Interior  op  a  Harem. — “The  women 
made  me  sit  down  ;  and  when  1  placed  myself  in 
the  usual  European  manner,  they  begged  me  in  a 
deprecating  tone  not  to  remain  in  that  constrained 
position,  but  to  put  myself  quite  at  my  ease,  as 
if  I  were  in  my  own  house.  How  far  I  was  at 
my  ease,  installed  a  la  'Purqw!,  on  an  immense  pile 
of  cushions,  1  leave  to  be  imagined  by  any  one 
who  ever  tried  to  remain  five  minutes  in  that  pos¬ 
ture. 

“  I  was  determined  to  omit  nothing  that  should  ] 
give  them  a  high  idea  of  my  ‘  savoir  vivre,’  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  notions,  and  began  by  once  more 
gravely  accepting  a  pipe.  At  the  pacha’s  1  had 
managed  merely  to  hold  it  in  my  hand,  occasionally 
touching  it  with  my  lips,  without  really  using  it; 
but  I  soon  saw  that,  with  some  twenty  pairs  of  eyes 
fixed  jealously  upon  me,  I  must  smoke  here  —posi¬ 
tively  and  actually  smoke— or  be  considered  a  vio¬ 
lator  of  all  the  laws  of  good  breeding.  The  tobacco 
was  so  mild  and  fragrant  that  the  penance  was  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  I  could 
scarcely  help  laughing  at  the  ludicrous  position  I 
was  placed  in,  seated  in  state  on  a  large  square 
cushion,  smoking  a  long  pipe,  the  other  end  of 
which  was  supported  by  a  kneeling  slave,  and  bow¬ 
ing  .solemnly  to  the  sultana  between  almost  every' 
whiff.  Coffee,  sweetmeats,  and  sherbet  (the  most 
delightful  of  all  pleasant  draughts),  were  brought  to 
me  in  constant  succession  by  the  two  little  negroes, 
and  a  pretty  young  girl,  whose  duty  it  was  to  present 
me  the  richly  embroidered  napkin,  the  corner  of 
which  I  was  expected  to  make  use  of  as  it  lay  on 
her  shoulder,  as  she  knelt  before  me.  These  re¬ 
freshments  were  offered  to  me  in  beautiful  crystal 
vases,  little  gold  cups,  and  silver  trays,  of  which,  for 
my  misfortune,  they  seemed  to  possess  a  large  sup¬ 
ply,  as  1  w'as  obliged  to  go  through  a  never-ending 
course  of  dainties,  in  order  that  tiiey  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  them  all. 

“  My  bonnet  .sadly  puzzled  them ;  and  when,  to 
please  them,  I  took  it  off,  they  were  most  dreadfully 
scandalized,  to  see  me  with  my  hair  uncovered,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to  sit 
all  day  wdihout  a  veil  or  handkerchief ;  they  could 
not  conceive,  either,  why  1  should  wear  gloves  un¬ 
less  it  was  to  hide  the  w'ant  of  henna,  with  which 
they  offered  to  supply  me.  They  then  proceeded  to 
ask  me  the  most  extraordinary  questions — many  of 
which  I  really  found  it  hard  to  answer.  My  whole 
existence  was  as  incomprehensible  to  this  poor 
princess,  vegetating  from  day  to*day  within  her  four 
walls,  as  that  of  a  bird  in  the  air  must  be  to  a  mole 
burrowing  in  the  earth.  Her  life  consisted,  as  she 
told  me,  of  sleeping,  eating,  dressing,  and  bathing. 
She  never  walked  further  than  from  one  room  to 
another;  and  I  can  answer  for  her  not  haring  an 
idea  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  her  prison.  It  is 
a  strange  and  most  unnatural  state  to  which  these 
lor  women  are  brought;  nor  do  I  wonder  that  the 
urks,  whose  own  detestable  egotism  alone  causes 
it,  should  declare  that  they  have  no  souls.”—  Way¬ 


faring  Sketches  among  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  by  a 
Seven  years'  Resident  in  Greece. 

A  New  Heroine. — A  lady  one  day  complained 
of  the  state  of  her  health.  Even  the  newspapers 
had  lost  their  excitement — “She  could  not  relish 
her  murders  as  usual !”  This  is  not  a  jcu  d'esprit, 
but  an  actual  speech  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
fear  that  the  publicity  of  the  journals  is  not  an  un¬ 
mixed  good.  But  as  the  bad  parts  of  human  nature 
must  continue  to  be  exhibited  in  the  thousand  mir¬ 
rors  of  the  press,  those  who  w’ould  neutralize  the 
evil  should  take  every  opportunity  of  calling  into 
action  I  he  higher  and  purer  sympathies  of  the  heart. 
And  not  rarely  does  the  daily  new's  itself  supply  us 
with  the  means  of  so  doing,  and  present  in  the  very 
same  page  an  antidote  to  the  poison,  although  w’e 
are  only  too  liable  to  pass  over  the  fbi  i*er  in  favor  of 
the  chalice  which  ofl’ers  a  coarser  intoxication. 

That  the  details  of  crime,  as  given  daily  in  the 
newspapers,  indurate  the  sensibilities — ^just  as  fre¬ 
quent  public  executions  used  to  breed  felons  at  the 
loot  of  the  gallows — cannot  be  denied ;  but  they 
present  likewise,  and  not  unfrequently,  details  of 
virtue,  w’hich  require  only  to  be  brought  promi¬ 
nently  forw'ard  to  counteract  the  former  influence, 
and  maintain  a  healthy  tone  in  the  mind.  Among 
the  latter  we  have  just  observed,  in  a  provincial 
journal,  an  anecdote  of  female  heroism  which  mer¬ 
its  record  much  more  than  the  most  splendid  deeds 
of  valor  in  the  field,  and  we  are  proud  to  afford  it  a 
wider  circulation  and  a  more  permanent  page.  An 
obliging  correspondent,  who  resides  near  tlie  place 
in  question,  not  only  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the 
facts,  but  enables  us  to  give  the  incident  with  some 
completeness. 

in  a  house  in  Morden  Street,  Troy-town,  Roches¬ 
ter,  a  young  girl  called  Sarah  Rogers,  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  w’as  in  charge  of  a  child  ten  months 
old.  She  had  laid  dowm  the  infant  for  a  time,  and 
mis.sing  it  on  turning  round,  ran  out  in  the  garden 
to  look  for  it.  The  child  was  not  to  be  seen ;  and 
the  poor  little  nurse,  in  obedience  to  a  terrible  pre¬ 
sentiment,  rushed  to  the  well.  Her  fears  w’ere  only 
too  just.  The  covering  of  the  well  was  out  of  re¬ 
pair  ;  and  on  dragging  away  the  broken  boards,  she 
saw  the  object  of  her  search  in  the  water  at  the  bot¬ 
tom — a  distance  of  about  sixty-three  feet.  A  wild 
scream  broke  from  the  girl  at  the  sight ;  but  she  did 
not  content  herself  with  screaming,  and  she  knew 
that  if  she  ran  for  aid,  it  would,  in  all  probability, 
come  too  late.  Sarah  Rogers,  therefore — this  girl 
of  fifteen — lowered  the  bucket  to  the  bottom,  and 
grasping  the  rope  in  her  hands,  descended  after  it. 
In  thus  descending,  without  any  one  above  to  steady 
her,^she  swayed  against  the  rough  stones  of  the  well, 
and  mangled  her  hands  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
flesh  is  described  as  having  been  actually  torn  from 
the  bones. 

She  reached  the  bottom  nevertheless;  and  al¬ 
though  standing  in  three  feet  w  ater,  contrived  to  gel 
hold  of  the  drow'ning  child  with  her  lacerated  hands, 
and  raise  it  above  the  surface.  She  then  emptied 
the  bucket,  which  had  filled,  and  placing  her  pre¬ 
cious  charge  in  it,  aw'ailed  the  result.  That  result 
was  fortunate  and  speedy,  for  her  scream  providen¬ 
tially  had  drawn  several  persons  to  the  spot,  and 
Sarah  Rogers  had  pre.senily  the  delight  to  see  the 
bucket  ascending  w'iih  the  infant.  Still  the  brave 
and  generous  girl  was  unsatisfied ;  and  when  the 
bucket  was  lowered  for  herself,  she  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  it  till  they  had  assured  her 
of  the  safety  of  the  child. 

The  infant  was  found  to  be  severely,  but  not  dan- 
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gerously  hurt ;  while  it  was  feared  that  its  preserver 
would  lose  for  ever  the  use  of  her  hands.  But  this, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  is  now  not  likely  to  be  the  case. 
The  wounds  will  in  all  probability  yield  to  the 
influence  of  care  and  skill,  and  Sarah  Rogers  will 
be  able,  as  heretofore,  to  earn  her  bread  by  the  work 
of  her  hands.  But  she  is  a  poor,  solitarj’  girl,  with 
no  relations  able  to  assist  her,  and  even  no  home 
upon  earth  but  that  of  the  grateful  parents  of  the 
child.  These,  unfortunately,  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  render  their  aid  of  much  importance.  They  have 
declared,  it  is  true,  that  for  the  future  Sarah  kogers 
shall  be  like  one  of  their  own  family ;  but  the  hus¬ 
band  is  nothing  more  than  a  clerk  on  board  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Poictiers,  and  is  probably  but  ill  pre- 
ared  to  sustain  such  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
is  household.  Would  it  not  be  well,  in  a  case 
like  this,  in  which  governments  are  necessarily  pas¬ 
sive,  for  such  private  individuals  as  have  not  more 
pressing  claims  upon  their  liberality,  to  come  forward, 
and  do  honor  publicly  to  fidelity  and  intrepidity, 
even  when  found  in  a  poor,  little,  friendless  servant- 
girl  1 — Chambers. 

Death  op  Dr.  Andrew  Combe. — “  We  an¬ 
nounce  with  great  regret,”  says  the  Times,  ‘‘the 
death  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  which  occurred  at 
Georgie  Mill,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  night  of  Mon¬ 
day  last.  Dr.  Combe  was  only  forty -nine  years  of 
age,  and,  although  he  had  long  been  afflicted  by 
disease  of  the  lungs,  no  expectations  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  dissolution  until  within  a  week  of  that 
event.  His  immediate  illness  was  a  sudden  attack 
of  bowel  complaint,  under  the  weakening  influence 
of  which  he  sank  w’ithout  pain.  Dr.  Combe  was 
one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  the  Uueen,  and 
corresponding  member  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Society  of  Physicians  of  Vienna,  and  his  works,  the 
chief  of  which  were — ‘  The  Principles  of  Physiology 
applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,’  ‘  A  Treatise 
on  the  Physiological  and  Moral  Management  of 
Infancy,’  and  ‘  The  Physiology  of  Digestion,’  had 
passed  through  a  number  of  editions,  and  attained  a 
celebrity  rarely  equalled  both  in  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  Just  before  his  last  attack  of  illness  he  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  communi¬ 
cation  intehded  for  insertion  in  the  Times,  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  greatest  moment  within  his  peculiar 
branches  of  philanthropic  inquiry — namely,  the  na¬ 
ture  and  causes  of  the  ship  fever,  which  has  sw’ept 
off,  within  the  last  few  months,  so  many  hundreds 
of  the  unfortunate  Irish  in  their  emigration  to  the 
United  States.” 

Interesting  ANTiauARiAN  Discoveries  at 
Malta. — We  understand  that  Mr.  William  Win- 
throp.  United  States’  Consul  at  this  city,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Lock  of  the  royal  artillery,  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  past  month  in  excavating  a  temple 
at  Citta  Vecchia,  which,  doubtless,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  may  be 
considered  a  most  remarkable  relic.  This  curious 
Phoenician  relic,  or  ‘‘  Church  of  the  Saracens,”  as 
the  country  people  have  already  begun  to  call  it,  is 
situated  in  a  pretty  valley,  not  far  from  the  small 
church  of  Virtu,  and  can  easily  be  found  by  those 
who,  as  antiquarians,  in  search  of  tombs,  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  W’ith  that  part  of  the 
island.  Travellers  and  others,  w’ho  take  an  interest 
in  antiquarian  researches,  will  be  amply  repaid  for 
their  trouble  in  visiting  this  temple,  which  will  car¬ 
ry  their  speculations  back  to  the  earliest  ages,  and 
be  found  wholly  unlike  any  other  place  in  Malta  or 
Gozo  now  known  to  exist. —  Times. 


Sailors’  Pranks. — During  the  night,  some  of 
those  on  deck  would  come  below’  to  light  a  pipe  or 
take  a  mouthful  of  beef  and  biscuit.  Sometinres 
they  fell  asleep;  and,  being  missed  directly  that 
anything  was  to  be  done,  their  shipmates  often 
amused  themselves  by  running  them  aloft  with  a 
pulley  dropped  down  the  scuttle  from  the  fore-top. 
One  night,  w  hen  all  was  perfectly  still,  I  lay  awake 
in  the  forecastle.  The  lamp  was  burning  low  and 
thick,  and  swinging  from  its  blackened  beam  ;  and 
with  the  uniform  motion  of  the  ship  the  men  in  the 
bunks  rolled  slowly  from  side  to  side,  the  hammocks 
swaying  in  unison.  Presently  I  heard  a  foot  upon 
the  ladder,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  wide  trousers  leg. 
Immediately  Navy  Bob,  a  stout  old  Triton,  steal¬ 
thily  descended,  and  at  once  went  to  groping  in  the 
locker  after  something  to  eat.  Supper  ended,  he 
proceeded  to  load  his  pipe.  Now,  for  a  goc'd,  com¬ 
fortable  smoke  at  sea,  there  never  was  a  better  place 
than  the  Julia’s  forecastle  at  midnight.  To  enjoy 
the  luxury,  one  wants  to  fall  into  a  kind  of  dreamy 
reverie,  knowTi  only  to  the  children  of  the  weed. 
And  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place,  laden  as  it 
was  with  the  snores  of  the  sleepers,  w  as  indiicive  of 
this.  No  w’onder,  then,  that  after  a  while  Bob’s 
head  sank  upon  his  breast.  Presently  his  hat  fell 
off,  the  extinguished  pipe  dropped  from  his  mouth, 
and  the  next  moment  he  lay  out  on  ihe  chest  as  tran¬ 
quil  as  an  infant.  Suddenly  an  order  was  heard  on 
deck,  followed  by  the  tramping  of  feet  and  the  haul¬ 
ing  of  rigging.  The  yards  w’cre  being  braced,  and 
soon  after  the  sleeper  was  missed,  for  there  was  a 
whispered  conference  over  the  scuttle.  Directly  a 
shadow  glided  across  the  forecastle,  and  noiselessly 
approached  the  unsuspecting  Bob.  It  was  one  of 
the  watch,  with  the  end  of  a  rope  leading  out  of  sight 
up  the  scuttle.  Pausing  an  instant,  the  sailor  pres¬ 
sed  softly  the  che.st  of  his  victim,  sounding  his  slum¬ 
bers,  and  then,  hitching  the  cord  to  his  ankle,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  deck.  Hardly  was  his  back  turned 
when  a  long  limb  was  thrust  from  a  hammock  op¬ 
posite,  and  Doctor  Long  Ghost,  leaping  forth  w  ari¬ 
ly,  whipped  the  rope  from  Bob’s  anlcle,  and  fastened 
it  like  lightning  to  a  great  lumbering  chest,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  man  who  had  just  disappeared.  Scarce¬ 
ly  w’as  the  thing  done,  when,  lo!  with  a  thundering 
tound,  the  clumsy  box  was  tom  from  its  fastenings, 
and,  banging  from  side  to  side,  flew’  towards  the 
scuttle.  Here  it  jammed;  and,  thinking  that  Bob, 
w’ho  was  as  strong  as  a  w  indlass,  was  grappling  a 
beam  and  trj  ing  to  cut  the  line,  the  jokers  on  deck 
strained  aw’ay  furiously  On  a  sudden  the  cbest 
went  aloft,  and,  striking  against  the  mast,  flew  open, 
raining  down  on  the  heads  of  the  party  a  merciless 
shower  of  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Of 
course  the  uproar  roused  all  hands,  and  w  hen  we 
hurried  on  deck,  there  w’as  the  owner  of  the  box, 
looking  aghast  at  its  scattered  contents,  and  with 
one  wandering  hand  taking  the  altitude  of  a  bump 
on  his  head. — Adventures  in  ihe  South  Seas. 

Srakspeare’s  House. — The  present  proprietors 
of  the  place  of  our  great  poet’s  birth  are,  it  appears, 

[  compelled  to  sell  it,  by  the  terms  of  the  w  ill  of  a  for¬ 
mer  owner.  The  house  is  a  freehold,  and  is  valued 
at  something  like  £2,000.  This  valuation  has  been 
formed  on  the  number  of  visitors.  In  1846  it  was 
calculated  that  something  like  3,000  people  had 
visited  the  house,  though  not  more  than  2,500  had 
entered  their  names  in  the  book  kept  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  house  will  be  sold  by  auction  in  the 
cour^  of  the  summer,  and  one  or  two  enthusiastic 
Jonathans  have  already  arrived  from  America,  de- 
I  termined  to  see  what  dollars  can  do  in  taking  it 
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away.  The  timbers,  it  is  said,  are  all  sound,  and 
it  would  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  set  it  on 
wheels  and  make  an  exhibition  of  it.  We  hope  and 
trust  that  no  such  desecration  awaits  it.  Wholly 
irrespective  of  Shakspeare,  as  one  of  the  few  exist¬ 
ing  examples  of  an  English  yeoman’s  residence  of 
the  reign  of  Uueen  Elizabeth,  it  merits  to  be  pre¬ 
served  and  retained  among  us. — Globe. 

The  Influence  of  Legislation  on  the  Habits 
AND  Morals  or  the  People. — To  a  person  who 
may  take  the  trouble  of  looking  on  the  laws  of  any 
countrj',  and  the  position  of  its  inhabitants,  both  in  a 
moral  and  ph3'sical  view,  with  the  eye  of  a  good 
statesman  and  a  sound  philosopher,  it  will  obviously 
appear  that  their  social  habits,  national  impulses, 
feelings,  and  sympathies,  are  in  a  great  degree  en¬ 
gendered,  controlled,  and  created  by  the  spirit  of  the 
constitutional  code  under  which  they  live.  Where 
the  principles  of  human  freedom  are  recognised  in 
the  legislative  enactments  of  a  countr)',  the  people 
become  imbued  with  the  same  sentiments,  and  ihe 
national  mind  takes  its  caste  accordingly  ;  but 
wherever  despotism  reigns— where  the  rights  of  the 
subject  are  invaded  by  ihepotrer  of  the  laws,  rather 
than  protected  by  their  sacred  authority — there  the 
soil  is  congenial  to  serfdom,  and  slavery  becomes 
fashionable. 

This  proposition  cannot  be  better  proved  than  by 
referring  to  the  soutliern  states  of  America^  which 
form  a  portion  of  the  Great  We.stern  Republic.  In 
those  states,  there  is  what  may  be  termed  a  species 
of  moral  freedom  recognised  in  their  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  While  they  claim  the  proud  privilege  of 
being  free  of  all  the  world  beside,  and  hoist  the  star- 
spangled  banner  in  the  name  of  liberty — they  legal¬ 
ize  slavery  in  its  darkest  shape.  That  divine  attri¬ 
bute — the  gift  of  the  Creator — free-will,  they  have 
the  temerity  to  destroy,  and  the  audacious  effrontery 
to  advocate  their  right  of  doing  so.  While  the  laws 
teach  the  free  subjects  of  those  slave  stales  to  assume 
a  tone  of  independence  with  respect  to  foreigners,  it 
also  makes  them  the  advocates  of  that  human  traffic 
which  has  shorn  the  American  eagle  of  half  its 
plumes,  and  sullied  her  boasted  flag,  impressing  on 
the  stripes  and  the  stars  an  indelible  slain  at  which 
tyrant  man  should  hang  his  head  and  blush.  The 
Irish  emigrant  goes  over  to  South  America,  filled 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Celt — hatred  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  declaiming  against  every  species  of  slave¬ 
ry  ;  but,  in  too  many  cases,  he  soon  feels  the  magic 
touch  of  those  boasted  liberal  institutions,  which 
makes  the  Yankee  the  most  self-important  man  in 
the  world — he  conforms,  after  a  short  residence,  to 
the  customs  of  the  country;  and  it  is  ten  chances 
out  of  eleven,  but  he  becomes  a  slave  owner  himself, 
and  a  most  invincible  advocate  for  the  expediency 
of  that  infernal  jurisprudence,  which  excludes  the 
man  of  color  from  the  circle  of  the  great  human  fa- 
milj',  and  reduces  him  to  the  level  of  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion.  I  have  conversed  with  an  Irish  slave  owner 
from  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  vainly  endeavored 
to  shoAvhim  the  injustice  of  American  slavery.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  once  as  great  an  advocate  for  its 
abolition  as  I  was — that  previous  to  his  going  out  to 
America  he  was  an  abolitionist  and  a  high  conser¬ 
vative  in  Irish  politics. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Rome  be¬ 
came  mistress  of  the  world;  and  her  sons,  imbibing 
their  principles,  the  stern  supporters  of  liberty.  But 
in  after  times,  when  the  laws  of  the  tyrant  predomi¬ 
nated,  the  ancient  Roman  race  became,  as  it  were,  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  the  sons  of  Italy,  no  longer  able  to  bear  her 
proud  eagle,  degenerated  into  an  abject  race  of  mise- 
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rable  serfs;  so  that  a  people  progresses  or  retro¬ 
grades  in  the  same  direction,  pari  passit,  with  the 
laws  under  which  they  live.  If  they  be  martial, 
like  those  of  Lycurgus,  the  people  will  become  sol¬ 
diers  ;  if  they  be  commercial,  like  those  of  Cartha- 
gena,  they  will  become  a  trading,  instead  of  a  warlike 
people.  If  the  well  being  of  a  nation  is  not  consulted 
by  the  lawgivers,  the  iieople  are  often  inclined  to 
follow  the  same  example,  and  neglect  themselves. 

While  industry  is  not  encouraged  and  protected 
by  legislative  enactments,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland, 
the  people  become  idle,  and  oftentimes  depraved : 
where  sanitary  enactments,  are  not  pas.sed,  the  peo¬ 
ple  become  filthy,  and  a  total  disregard  for  all  cleanli¬ 
ness  marks  their  customs  and  habits.  There  arc,  to 
be  sure,  many  exceptions  to  this  view  of  the  subject ; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  it  usually  holds  good ;  from  the 
social,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  a  people,  we 
may  justly  infer  what  is  the  nature  of  the  laws,  and 
the  principles  of  the  government  under  which  they 
live.  There  is  scarcely  any  country'  without  capabi¬ 
lities  peculiar  to  itsell,  and  calculated  to  render  its 
people  happy ;  there  is  no  land  or  clime  without  its 
resources,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  fit  to  supply  them  with  everything  that 
nature  requires,  it  properly  developed.  So  that 
when  we  see  a  nation  poor,  and  the  humbler  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community  in  a  slate  of  wretched  misery, 
W’e  will  unquestionably  find,  on  due  inspection,  that 
there  is  a  screw  .somewhere  loose  in  the  legislative 
machinery.  If  we  wish  to  elevate  the  people,  we 
must  first  begin  by  elevating  the  laws — we  must 
commence  this  noble  task  by  reforming  legislative 
abuses,  and  the  improvement  of  the  people’s  condi¬ 
tion  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. — People's 
Journal. 

Mr.  Vernon’s  Gift  to  the  Nation. — The 
rumor  which  has  prevailed  for  some  time,  that  Mr. 
Vernon  intended  to  present  his  fine  collection  of 
pictures  to  the  nation,  is  now  a  certainty,  that  gen¬ 
tleman  having  placed  it  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  trustees  to  the  National  Galleiy'.  For  this  noble 
act,  the  public  is  most  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Ver¬ 
non,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  public  acknow- 
I  ledgnient  of  it  will  be  made.  Consisting,  lor  the 
most  part,  of  modern  w.  rks,  this  collection  ^wilj 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  really  national  gallery  of 
British  art,  which  the  trustees  will  now  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  increase.  Fear  of  the  imputation  of  favor¬ 
itism  and  jobbing  has  hitherto  prevented  the  t.us- 
j  tees  from  purcha.sing  modern  works ;  but  this  must 
I  be  overcome.  One  other  advantage  likely  to  result 
I  from  this  important  gift  is  an  early  alteration  at  the 
National  Gallerj'.  Its  enlargement  has  been  com¬ 
menced  ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  a  fresh  building  for 
the  national  collection  must  be  found,  sufficiently 
large  to  encourage  constant  donations,  or  that  the 
Royal  Academy  must  be  pnivided  for  elsewhere, 
with  the  same  end  in  view.  Our  opinions  as  to  the 
necessity  ol  this  have  been  hitherto  expressed. —  The 
Builder. 

Reinhart’s  Demise. — This  venerable  Nestor  of 
European  artists  died  lately,  aged  eighty-six  years, 
of  which  he  passed  fifty  in  the  Roman  capital. 
Having  been  acquainted  with  all  the  notorieties  of 
the  age,  none  who  came  to  Rome  neglected  to  see 
Reinhart.  His  works  are  scattered  over  Europe, 
from  Stockholm  to  Sicily,  amongst  which  his  en¬ 
gravings  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  open  air  and  the  chase,  which  latter  he 
practised  up  to  a  few  years  before  his  demise. — The 
Builder. 


